






F there be any scenery in the 
world less fitted than another 
for the appreciation of hasty visitors, 
it is surely that of Ireland. There 
is beauty, very great beauty, in the 
country; but, except for some 
twenty miles in Wicklow, and twenty 
more round Killarney, it is so widely 
scattered, so subdued and unpreten- 
tious, that we have been often tempted 
to wonder whether the admiration 
professed for it ly many possessors 
of monthly tourists’ tickets was, in 
truth, altogether due to the land- 
scape—so bald and meagre to a su- 
perficial glance,—or tothe rivers and 
ruins—so absurdly overcried,—or to 
the traveller’s enjoyment of the 
genial spirit of the people, combined 
with that pleasing sense of the 
superiority of his own nation, which 
so naturally stirs the breast of the 
Englishman in Ireland. We rather 
believe that it is needful to live in 
Ireland long months, if not long 
years, to take in fully the expression 
in which, as in many a human face, 
lies its true and touching charm. 
Let us have done with magnifying 
and overpraising the features of 
scenery which the slightest ac- 
quaintance with other countries 
suffices to show are altogether of a 
secondary order. Let us not listen 
to descriptions which would make 
the Shannon the rival of the Rhone, 
Blarney ancther Adrian’s Villa, the 
Rock of Cashelan Acropolis, and 
the Hill of Howth the Vesuvius 
of another Bay of Naples. Let us 
make an end of that ‘swanifying of 
her geese,’ which is one of the crying 
sins of Ireland, and which makes 
every object beheld there a source 
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of disappointment. Let it be con- 
fessed, once for all, there is nothing 
grand, nothing splendid, in the 
country. To compare it with its 
nearest neighbour, Wales, and look 
for the same noble mountains and 
sweet valleys, such infinitely varied 
accidens de terrain of ravine and 
rocky dell, of wood and river and 
wayside fountain, is to place Ireland 
at a disadvantage. Irish mountains 
are low in height and rounded in 
their outlines, like banks of rain- 
clouds on the horizon. Irish woods 
are monotonously planted, all beech, 
all elm, or all fir-trees; and of inter- 
mediate groves and clumps and 
hedgerows, there are fewer than in 
almost any other country of Europe. 
Irish rivers, save actually among 
the mountains, are sluggish streams ; 
and of those delicious springs which 
gush in every village of Italy and 
Switzerland, hardly one is to be seen. 
These are assuredly terrible de- 
ficiencies in any scenery for which 
claim to picturesqueness can be 
made. When we add to them the 
lack of all historical associations 
transcending the provincial, all 
poetic memories such as lie en- 
shrined in half the villages of 
England, all monuments of archi- 
tecture worthy to be counted as art 
as well as archeology: when we 
have deducted all these, what is 
there that remains ? 

There remains infinite softness, 
infinite tenderness, in an Irish 
landscape. The absence of what 
we may call the statuesque in 
nature is compensated for by a 
sweetness almost pathetic in its 
beauty. Each feature, however un- 
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cultured, is soft; each hue, however 
rich, is free from glare or harshness. 
The atmosphere, which in Switzer- 
land so often causes every giant 
mountain to look like a_ great 
theatric painted scene, cut, as if in 
cardboard, against the hard blue 
sky, in Ireland, on the contrary, 
makes every object, from the barren 
rocks of Connemara to the rich 
valleys of Kildare, equally soft and 
shadowy. Nothing seems defined 
r sharp after a hundred yards’ 
distance, just as nothing looks fresh 
or gaudy after a few months’ ex- 
posure. The mountain, three miles 
off, seems vaguely grand. The 
tower, built a century ago, seems 
older than the Pyramids. 

Another peculiarity of Ireland is 
that the broad and distant lines of 
the greater part of its scenery, the 
lignes larges with which it is sketched 
by nature, and the absence of the 
minor accidents of ground of which 
we have spoken, all result in giving 
to the scenery of the sky a greater 
prominence than it usually possesses 
elsewhere — very often a greater 
prominence to the eye of the be- 
holder than any of the features of 
the landscape below. And what a 
sky it is! Surely the loveliest in 
its rare moments of sunlight, the 
mournfullest in its many hours of 
gloom, of all the heavens which 
overarch the world. Irish skies do 
not glare and dazzle, they do not 
laugh out scornfully in derision of 
our care-laden hearts, nor frown and 
threaten, big with storms and 
thunder. They smile rather than 
laugh on the brightest summer’s 
morning, and on the dreary winter's 
eve they gather their long grey 
mantles, and hang motionless and 
mourning over the dead world, 
while the wind wails in bursts of 
grief, rising and dropping again 
like the death-keen heard across a 
lonely moor. 

Trish skies are soft and beautiful, 
and Irish trees, though somewhat 
monotonous in tone and form, are 
wonderfully luxuriant in foliage, 
each leaf a large one of its kind; 
and Irish herbage is a thrice-piled 
carpet, which the richest palace 
of the East cannot match for splen- 
dour. And beside the hues of the 
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dark green trees and the emerald 
grass, Nature, as if jealous to supply 
the colour to earth which she 
denies to the sky, has dressed the 
hill-sides with imperial robes of 
purple heather and golden gorse— 
whole miles of Tyrian purple, whole 
acres of golden fringe. To stand 
among the Wicklow mountains in 
August is to behold a display of 
pure colour, not due to the bril- 
liancy of the atmosphere, but to 
the actual hues of the objects them- 
selves, ‘such as it has never been 
our fortune to see elsewhere, even 
amid the emerald fields and yellow 
sands of Egypt. 

Lastly, there is another peculiarity 
of Ireland which, we suspect, has 
some share in securing for the 
country many pleasing though half- 
conscious memories. 

Ireland (remote, of course, from 
the towns and miserable villages) 
is the land par excellence of natural 
perfumes. Doubtless the moisture 
of the climate tends to make the 
odours of vegetation both more 
pungent and also more apt to extend 
themselves in the atmosphere. A 
hay-field, or bean-field, or a lime- 
tree in blossom are thus perceptible 
in Ireland, where distance would 
quite efface their sweetness else- 
where. Often we have known the 
hawthorns in a large park so to im- 
pregnate the air, that an open window 
admitted a gust of perfume as from 
an orange orchard of Italy. To drive 
along a common country road in 
Treland, on a fine day, is to pass 
through a range of delicious odours, 
varying according to the month; 
violets, or hawthorn, or clover, or 
the rich luscious gorse. Even the 
meadow-sweet in the ditch is often 
sufficient to perfume the whole road 
for half a mile together. 

It is needless to say that if such be 
the case with the open fields, a fine 
garden in Ireland offers no small 
gratification. Flowers fairly culti- 
vated grow to immense size, and, it 
would almost seem, possess, like the 
grass,a peculiar vividness of colour, 
while their sweetness is quite in- 
incomparable. In the full flush of 
summer, as the evening closes in 
and the silence is only broken at 

ntervals by the soft sweep of the 
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white owl’s wing, or the mournful 
cry of a hawk in some distant wood, 
to wander up and down the broad 
grass terraces of some such Irish 
gardens, and inhale the flowers as 
we pass them unseen in the gloom, 
is like listening to some sweet old 
song, jessamine and lavender, and 
cistus and heliotrope forming the 
notes. If we have known such a 
garden in youth, and return to it in 
later life, finding our old flowers in 
their old places, such melody has the 
mysterious charm of memory also, 
when one sweet odour after another, 
in long forgotten but most familiar 
sequence, rises out of the darkness 
and floats softly past us once more. 
Mildness and richness—such are the 
characteristics of Ireland as Nature 
has made it. 

Let us turn now toa sadder side of 
the picture: the aspects given to the 
country by the condition and habits 
of its people. Among these we 
must place foremost, as the most 
significant, the unnatural insulation 
of such wealth and cultivation as 
exist in the midst of dreary wastes 
of poverty and neglect. 

‘here are few things in which 
various races differ more than in 
the taste for fences. Doubtless the 
predilection is strong in the Eng- 
lishman, and hereditary too. His- 
torians tell us the old Anglo-Saxons 
loved to establish themselves (not 
like the Romans, in towns connected 
by great straight roads), but in 
little isolated villages in the midst 
of the universal forest, with just 
enough arable land reclaimed round 
the village for the wants of the 
inhabitants. Returning to England 
from the Continent a thousand years 
after this state of things is past, 
one of the contrasts which strike us 
most between the country we are 
beholding and the countries we 
have left, is this feature of enclo- 
sures. England may be the Land of 
Freedom, but she is also the Land 
of Hedges—of hedges natural and 
hedges metaphorical. To survey a 
landscape, almost anywhere from 
Kent to Cumberland, is to behold a 
cobweb of hedges. To look around 
English society from castle to cot- 
tage is to see a whole labyrinth of 
conventionalities. Not so is it in 
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France, as we all know, as regards 
either cultivated fields or social life. 
Yet we confess for our own part 
that were we destined to metem- 
psychosis, and condemned to re- 
appear on earth as a sheep, we 
should prefer to browze in a pad- 
dock of English green grass and 
buttercups, well-guarded by a haw- 
thorn hedge, and only disturbed at 
intervals by tax-gathering sheep- 
shearers, rather than nibble the 
brown pastures of La Belle France, 
with a boundless horizon before our 
eyes, but with a shepherd and two 
mouchard dogs keeping us always 
pinned up in a corner. 

Leaving aside the parallel of 
England and France, it must, I 
think, be admitted that English 
insularity is outdone to a very 
deplorable extent in Ireland. In 
no other country in the world, we 
believe, does the same practice 
obtain of making so many small 
islands of verdure and cultivation 
in the midst of a sea of bogs and 
desolation. Nay, not only is there 
a lack of proportion between the 
garden and the wilderness, but the 
garden is constantly shut out of 
sight—not with hedges or palings, 
but great six-foot walls, which often 
go meandering for miles in zig-zags 
so as to cause the roads beside 
them to double their length. At 
last the wayfarer reaches a grand 
gateway. Within is a beautiful 
park with soft green grass and well- 
swept avenue, and glowing rhodo- 
dendrons and laburnums, and fine 
old elms and beeches with their 
branches drooping richly to the 
ground. Outside there is a miser- 
able village, composed of a hundred 
mud-hovels, huddled together like 
the huts of the Fellah-Arabs, built 
out of the slime of the Nile. The 
park is a green velvet robe, the 
village is a miserable draggled skirt 
appended thereto. 

Let us enter one ‘of these cabins 
—not one of the worst, such as 
those of Connaught, often barely 
five feet high, nor yet such dens as 
we have seen in Donegal, where the 
door was a heap of decaying sea- 
weed replaced by the wretched 
inhabitants as they needed to crawl 
in or out of their abode. We would 
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speak of an ordinary Irish cabin of 
mud and thatch, with one room or 
two, as the case may be. Look at it, 
and say whether it be a House or 
only a Lair, and whether the ten- 
drils of those gentle feelings which 
cluster round a home can cling to 
those blank mud walls. It is not 
that the place is so poor—that does 
not constitute its character of aban- 
doned squalor. A Swiss chalet, 
built of a few dozen logs of pine 
from the forest hard by, probably 
costs less to build than the cabin. 
But compare the two—the chilet 
(say one in the remoter valleys of 
the Vaudois or the Valais), with 
its attempt at carvings, its little 
plot of hardy flowers, and its in- 
scription praying that all who dwell 
therein may reach the ‘ grand salut 
éternel,” and the Irish cabin with 
its mud wall half whitewashed, its 
broken window stuffed with some 
worn-out garment, its unpainted 
door fastened like that of a cow- 
shed, with a padlock, its dark cham- 
bers within, with their straw beds 
laid down on the damp mud floor ; 
the fowls among the rafters and the 
swine crouching beside the bed. 
Does it not seem the chalet is a 
house, the cabin only a lair? 

Of these cabins there were, twenty 
years ago, more than a million in 
Treland—in fact all the houses in 
the country were such, save three 
hundred thousand of stone and 
brick. Now there are not above 
half a million. Yet surely this is 
half a million too many. What are 
the causes why Irish houses should 
be thus ugly and squalid? Of 
course poverty goes for a great deal, 
and the unsightly material which, 
being cheapest in the country, 
poverty must necessarily choose. 
Yet poverty will by no merus 
account for everything ugly in 
Ireland. Rather do we venture to 
affirm that the fault extends through 
all Irish works, and that the delu- 
sion lies in expecting displays of 
taste from a people somewhat defi- 
cient in the faculty, and too poor 
and sequestered to be inspired by 
the taste of other nations. We are 
quite aware that this is a great 
heresy, that the Celt has been 
always affirmed to have a higher 
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zesthetic organization than the Saxon, 
and that M. Rénan, talking of La 
Poésie dela Race Celtique, can even 
find the final cause of an Irishman 
drinking too much whiskey in his 
‘ardent aspirations after the Infi- 
nite.’ Nevertheless we persist in 
asking for proof of this esthetic 
temperament—some Irish work 
of poetry, architecture, sculpture, 
painting, which shall take its place 
among the first or even second 
order of such achievements of Art. 
Failing these masterpieces, we ask 
where in the humbler details of life 
is this taste displayed? The beauty 
and picturesqueness which other 
races manage to give to their 
dwellings and their garments are 
even more glaringly wanting among 
the Irish than among the English. 
The love of flowers which the Irish- 
man, poor as he is, might indulge if 
it existed, is nowhere traceable, and 
the handsome prizes offered yearly by 
the Horticultural Society for cottage 
or window flowers of the commonest 
kind have never till this year been 
once competed for. An Irishman’s 
clothes, whether new or old, are 
pretty sure to be ugly if not gro- 
tesque. Of the grace and dignity 
which makes the rags of an Eastern 
or Spanish beggar look noble, or 
the taste with which a French 
peasant girl puts on her cap and 
robe, there is absolutely nothing in 
Ireland. The towns, often splendidly 
situated, and largely designed, if 
there were any real artistic feeling 
in the nation, ought surely to show 
some characteristics of beauty or 
picturesqueness, such as Chester, or 
Rheims, or Nuremberg, or Seville. 
But there is actually not a vestige 
of such national taste from Cork to 
Belfast. The good buildings are 
all imitation-classic. The streets— 
old and new—are banales and cha- 
racterless to the last degree. When 
these things are so, may it not be 
assumed as proven that the taste 
for the beautiful exists very rudi- 
mentally in the Irish Celt? If it 
were otherwise, with all his poverty 
and his troubles, he would surely 
have learned to drape himself 
gracefully, if it were but in frieze, 
and to build one street of one town 
picturesquely, even if it were but 
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of houses as poor as those of the 
Pithay of Bristol. 

But among a people deficient, 
at the best, in sesthetic feeling, what 
is to be expected in the way of care 
for pretty cottages, when their con- 
dition is only a step removed from 
actual want? Shall we ask a man 
to train a rose when he needs to dig 
a potatoe, and when the space of his 
garden represented by the rose 
stands for a meal lost to him and 
his children? And if he who is to 
live in a house will not keep it 
clean and bright, and has neither 
leisure nor inclination to do s0, 
what a mere mockery and sham 
is the landlord’s attempt to build 
pretty and tasteful cottages, and 
force his labourers to live in them? 
The speedy disorder, the dirt, the 


ravages of unkempt children, of 


pigs and poultry—the miserable 
squalor which ere long replaces the 
ornamental wood-work and spruce 
paint and 
‘Swiss’ cottages in Ireland, are 
phenomena familiar to all who have 
lived near ‘highly-improving land- 
lords’ trying their first experiments. 
Small marvel is it that others, 
witnessing such dilapidation, should 
give up ‘all efforts of the kind in 
despair. Of course the true work 
and duty of the Irish landholders 
is to build, not fanciful chilets to 
please their own taste, but plain 
and solid houses, fitted for their 
tenants’ health and comfort. But 
the cost of such houses is con- 
siderable, and their appearance not 
very picturesque. Reasons apart 
from zsthetic ones, and we fear also 
apart from any but the economy 
which shall extend over generations, 
must induce the landlord so to 
expend his capital. There are men, 
however—many of them, thank 
heaven !—now in Ireland, who from 
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best and truest motives of justice 
undertake the task.* 

The best argument yet urged to 
show the real progress of Ireland is 
that which we owe to the ingenious 
system of the Commissioners of the 
Irish Census. They classified under 
four heads all the houses of Ireland, 
and ‘then, in the three Census of 
1841, 1851, and 1861, compared the 
increase and decrease of the various 
classes. The scale is itself a curi- 
osity. ‘We adopted,” the Com- 
missioners say, ‘four classes. In 
the lowest and fourth class were 
comprised all mud-cabins having 
only one room. In the third a 
better description of cottage, still 
built of mud, but varying from two 
to four rooms, and windows. In 
the second a good farm-house, or in 
towns a house in a small street. 
In the first all houses of a better 
description than in the preceding 
classes.’ 

There were in Ireland, in 1841, one 
million three hundred thousand 
houses, of which nearly half a mil- 
lion were of the fourth or most 
miserable class, and more than half 
a million of the third class, making 
altogether a million of mud hovels 
in the island. 

In 1861 the number of houses in 
Treland had sunk to less than a 
million, and of course the decrease 
principally told on the houses of 
the poorer class. But no one could 
have foreseen that while this lower 
class fell in number the better class 
of houses at the same time should 
have multiplied. During the 
twenty years’ interval, the third 
class lost 43,000 houses, and the 
fourth class actually 401,904! 
Meanwhile the second class gained 
96,514, and the first class of all 
15,336, . 

‘Thus in round numbers, instead 


* One such we knew, who, coming home from the old Mahratta wars, found most of the 


cottages on his estate miserable hovels—mud and thatch in the lowlands, loose stones and 
thatch in the mountains, He set about improving his people and their houses: and when 
he had lived among them for fifty years, and had sold, to build their houses, the finest of 
the old pictures which were the ornament of his own, he said to the writer, ‘See, I have 
done my work. Every house on the estate is now fit for men and women to live in.’ 
A few weeks later this good man died; and we must needs believe that among the ‘ many 
mansions’ of a better world there lacked not one for him. But of such men we hear 
little, and perhaps it will be a new thought to more than one English reader that such are 
to be found among the Saxon landlords of Ireland. 
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of a million of mud cabins, and 
three hundred thousand better 
houses, which existed in 1841, Ire- 
land has now only half a million of 
mud cabins (mostly of the third 
class), and four hundred thousand 
houses of the better kind. It is 
clear that if famine and the exodus 
accounts for the decrease of the 
cabins, nothing but a real growth 
of prosperity will account for the 
growth of the better houses. Let 
us turn now from the cabin to the 
inhabitant, to the genuine Irishman, 
the Catholic Celt himself. 

It must be admitted that the 
typical Irishman is a_ Proteus. 
View him in one way, he is the 
Merry Andrew of Europe, a ragged 
roguish clown who never opens his 
mouth but to utter (in a brogue 
which is itself ridiculous) cither a 
jest or a bull. View him from 
another side, he is the suffering 
victim of unmerited oppression, the 
patient martyr of his ancient faith, 
the sensitive, poetic Celt, whose 
phrases are rich with imagery and 
pathos, and whose soul breathes 
through such melodies, as the Last 
Rose of Summer, and ‘Savournah 
Deelish. Now—he is the tipsy bully, 
brandishing his shillelagh in a fac- 
tion fight and trailing his ragged 
coat in the mud to provoke his 
equally pugnacious neighbour to 
trample upon it.* And now—he is 
the silent secret-plotting Ribbon- 
man, nourishing his Vendetta for 
years, till he can shoot his unarmed 
and helpless victim from behind a 
hedge. Now—heis the most warm- 
hearted, faithful creature in the 
world, toiling to reap English har- 
vests and win bread for the wife 
and children he tenderly loves. 
And now—he is the idlest, laziest 
loon that ever lay smoking by the 
side of a ditch, while his cabin 
fell to pieces for want of repair, and 
his ragged and half-starved children 
ran uncared for about the bogs. 
The Irishman is religious, chaste, 
and charitable. He is also idle, im- 
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provident, and vindictive. He is 
the bravest of soldiers, and the most 
arrant moral coward in the world ; 
the hero of Fontenoy, and the slave 
of every vulgar priest. He is the 
Martyr of Europe,—and the Buffoon. 

It is not easy to find expression 
for the different sentiments where- 
with we must regard a people so 
constituted. This we may hold as 
proven. Intimate knowledge of the 
Celtic Irish, by one of Saxon race, 
will always result in a strong sense 
of the essential distinction of the 
two great families, and will proba- 
bly serve to cure any tendency to 
mawkish sentimentality on one side 
or stupid contempt on the other. It 
will, however, above all other things, 
teach a real sympathy with the 
people, and leave to the end of life 
a tender recollection that under 
an Irishman’s faults and follies lies 
a more simple, genuine, human 
heart, warm, generous, grateful, and 
brave, than is often to be found in 
combination with calmer and better- 
regulated brains. 

As a general rule Irish virtues 
are much more of the order called 
‘Theological,’ than of those called 
‘Moral.’ Irishmen are, as we have 
already said, pious, charitable, re- 
signed to the Divine will, all in such 
pre-eminent degree that he who 
should not feel he had much to 
learn from some of the poorest and 
most ignorant of them should be a 
good man indeed. How often we 
have seen them giving away half 
the ‘ griddle cake,’ which was all their 
own day’s food, to some wandering 
beggar, or taking into their crowded 
cabins some orphan child to rear 
with their own already half-starved 
little ones; how often their calm and 
really sweet resignation in disease 
has come to us as a revelation of 
goodness, there is no space to tell. 
On the other hand, the simple 
moral laws of Truth and Justice 
exist in their minds in a most rudi- 
mentary form. They are far from 
a dishonest people, far from a 


* It may be instructive to some English readers to learn that this peculiar form of 
knight-errantry is fulfilled by the owner of the trailing coat shouting defiantly, at proper 


intervals, the paroles sacrimentelies, ‘ Who struck Dempsey ?” 


Profound researches have 


failed to ascertain whether Dempsey be a mythical personage or one whose history is lost 


in the night of time, 
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peculiarly false one, yet their con- 
fusion of ideas as to what consti- 
tute honesty and truth is marvel- 
lous. We have heard of the wife of 
a late eminent Jrish Judge being 
congratulated by a favourite old 
servant on her husband’s appoint- 
ment to his office, with this singular 
compliment, ‘Oh, ma’am, the master 
will make such a good judge, such a 
partial judge, ma’am! To one who 
knows Ireland this epithet will 
seem much less like a slip of the 
tongue than a truthful expression 
of the Irish idea of a good judge. 
Mercy, ‘.e., partiality, is the virtue 
much preferred to cold justice.* 

There are a thousand delicate 
nuances in the matter of honesty 
in the Irish ethical code. To steal 
in a house or enclosed place is one 
thing; ina field or wood quite an- 
other. We have known a man con- 
victed of larceny indignantly re- 
pudiate the name of thief. ‘He 
never stole anything in his life out 
of aclose” Again, to steal anything 
that grows is a small matter, but to 
steal anything for which money has 
been paid would be a great disgrace. 
A housemaid once addressed the 
writer’s mother, ‘Ma’am, I’m come 
to give warning. I’m sorry to leave 
your service, but the housekeeper 
has accused me of stealing an egg, 
and I can’t stop in the house, 
ma'am, after that.’ ‘Come, come,’ 
said the English mistress, kindly, 
‘I’m sure you did not take the egg; 
but after all, I often leave peaches 
and grapes in the drawing-room of 
an evening, and I never find the 
same quantity next day. It must 
be some of you who take them.’ 
‘To be sure; ma’am,’ exclaimed the 
injured accused, ‘and why wouldn’é 
I take a pache ? 

The same nice distinctions pre- 
vail in the matter of truth. An in- 
terested falsehood is a lie, but a 
falsehood of a disinterested kind is 
even something better than truth. 
A labourer’s wife once addressed 
Mrs. T—— of A——, ‘ Ah, ma’am, 
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won't you spake to the master, for 
me? He says he don’t believe what I 
tell him of the disthress ’'m in. And 
now, ma’am, to show you I wouldn’t 
desave his honour, I'll tell you the 
truth. He asked me ere yesterday 
how I was in my health? And I 
told him I was finely, though I was 
ready todrop! The incredulity which 
would resist such an instance of 


Vaulting veracity which o’erleaps itself, 
And falls on the other side, 


was assuredly very remarkable! 

The lack of prudence in the Irish 
character affords a curious matter 
of speculation. Theoretically it 
would have seemed that thought- 
lessness about the morrow must 
spring from want of imagination to 
transcend the present and live in 
the morrow. Practicaily, however, 
it proves that the most thoughtless 
of nations is the one endowed with 
the most lively imagination known ; 
so lively, indeed, that it is probably 
never without an effort that an 
Irishman wholly abstains from 
wreathing a few fanciful adorn- 
ments about any bare fact he may 
be called on to narrate. It may be 
said that the spirit of the nation is 
embodied in the truly Celtic old 
proverb, Fionn wn dit, wisye ama- 
rach, (wine to-day, water to-morrow). 
An Irishman cannot lay up any 
‘treasures’ (much less good wine) 
where moth and rust corrupt. If 
he ever lay by anything ‘for a 
rainy day’ it is only his haymaking, 
which invariably waits for the July 
floods! 

Let us say one word of that most 
charming Irish characteristic, drol- 
lery and humour. 

The stock jokes of carmen and 
waiters were rather an ‘ exercise’ to 
those ‘to the manner born,’ when 
retailed by English tourists. True 
Trish jokes have a certain poteen-like 
relish—a delicate aroma which dis- 
tinguishes them from the Joke of 
Commerce retailed on cars and other 
places of public entertainment. To 


* The writer’s father was addressed thus, by a suppliant, on first taking the Commission 
of the Peace:—‘ I’m come to your honour for justice, and I’ve brought you a pair of 


ducks !”” 


On his first jury, the same gentleman acting as foreman, and asking the junior 


juryman for his verdict, received the respectful reply; * When you have given your opinion, 


sir, I shall be happy to say the same,’ 
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enjoy the genuine joke, we recom- 
mend the traveller to talk to the 
labourer in the field, the old woman 
by the turf fire in the cabin, any 
and everybody who has nothing in 
the way of business to do with 
tourists. Then will ‘ Viator’ dis- 
cover that all Irish discourse is 
pervaded by two kinds of joke—the 
conscious and the unconscious. The 
conscious joke goes a great deal 
further than he will suspect; and 
probably while he is laughing at the 
peasant, and thinking how well his 
droll expressions will bear repeating 
in London, the said peasant is very 
heartily laughing at him in his 
sleeve, and winking to his wife to 
share his amusement at the stranger’s 
credulity. Room, however, for being 
unconsciously ridiculous of course 
exists in plenty. The figures of 
speech rush so rapidly to an Irish- 
man’s lips that it is well-nigh im- 
possible he should marshal them 
correctly. If he be a Poor-law 
Guardian, he says to the Board, ‘ The 
apple of discord has been flung in 
our midst, and if it be not nipped in 
the bud it will burst into a confla- 
gration which will deluge the world!’ 
1f he be what Sydney Smith calls a 
‘wild curate,’ he will describe the 
death of the wicked, ‘ When death, 
with his quiver full of arrows, mows 
them down with the besom of de- 
struction.’ Punch’s old joke of the 
‘mahogany child’s chair,’ and the 
‘delightful gentleman’s residence,’ 
will recur to him as an ordinary 
form of speech, insomuch that he 
will write up in letters three feet 
long on a wall near Kingstown the 
startling analysis of the female 
population, ‘Hot, cold, and tepid 
Ladies’ Baths.’ 

The Dublin confusion of the letter 
a for the letter e, and the letter e 
for the letter a, is alone a source of 
endless absurdity. ‘To hear ‘ grace’ 
turned into ‘ grease,’ and ‘ malefac- 
tors’ into ‘mealfactors ;’ and to be 
told that ‘whoso exalteth himself 
shall be a-beast, is very trying to 
the innocent visitor in an Irish 
church. We remember an old 
clergyman long dead whose render- 
ing of the list of nations converted 
at Pentecost was so astounding that 
his junior auditors, whose risible 
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muscles were not under the best 
control, shunned the hearing of it 
with terror. 

The real conscious Irish joke is of 
course much better worth laughing 
at than such blunders; but the 
well-worn subject must not take up 
more of our space. 

The following anecdotes will, 
perhaps, serve better than elaborate 
disquisitions to illustrate what we 
have more to say of Irish character, 
of its touching resignation, its quaint 
oddity, its faithful gratitude, and, 
alas! also its readiness to be warped 
by vilest teachings. 

The writer was walking in a little 
Irish village late on a fine summer’s 
evening a few years ago. Just be- 
yond the houses, under a hedge, was 
seated a poor woman, whose attitude 
somehow caused us to pause and 
make inquiries. 

‘A fine evening.’ 

‘Yes, ma’am, a fine evening, glory 
be to God.’ 

‘It’s late for you to be sitting out. 
Are you going much further to- 
night ?’ 

‘No, ma’am, I’m going to sleep 
where I am; it’s a nice corner, and 
well sheltered.’ 

‘But you must not sleep in the 
open air; you'll catch the fever.’ 

‘Oh no, ma’am, thank you. I 
mostly sleeps out now ; and I’ve got 
a good supper. See what the neigh- 
bours gave me—a iine mug of bread 
and new milk. I'll do very well.’ 

‘Where do you come from that 
you are down here to-night ?” 

‘I belong to S——, ma’am, by 
rights (a large village three miles off), 
but I’ve none belonging to me there 
now, nor a house at all, and so I go 
through the country, and the neigh- 
bours is very good to me—very 
good entirely.’ 

‘But have you no friends any- 
where ?’ 

* Well, ma’am, I had the best of 
friends—a good husband, and two 
fine sons, and they had plenty of 
work, and we wanted for nothing. 
It’s only six months ago. (Here 
came a few tears.) Well, they all 
got the fever, and [ buried them all 
—my sons and my husband; and 
see, ma’am, what happened me, so 
that I could earn nothing myself, 
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nor ever will again. God’s will be 
done.’ 

At this point of our conversation 
the poor soul thrust from under her 
clothes, where she had concealed it, 
a poor crushed and maimed foot, 
such as is rarely to be seen even in 
an hospital—a piteous spectacle ; 
and on this she was walking about 
from village to village, seeking from 
her poor neighbours the crumbs of 
their own scanty meals, and for a 
bed lying under a hedge by the 
wayside, in the damp climate of 
Ireland, where such exposure is 
tenfold worse than in England. The 
old Chaldean patriarch had not a 
harder trial than this poor Irish- 
woman, reduced from comfort to 
absolute want, bereaved, and cruelly 
maimed. Yet there was not an idea 
of complaint, or of calling for pity, 
or asking for alms. It was all a 
repetition of ‘ The neighbours are so 
good; the night is so fine; I can do 
very well.’ ‘It was God’s will; God’s 
holy will be done.’ 

Here is a bit of the droll side of 
the picture—a letter really written 
and sent by a weaver to an Irish 
gentleman. We have the original 
beside us, and pledge ourselves to 
copy verbatim. 


‘Dublin, February 27, 1842. 


‘Good and far-famed sir,—I my- 
self do take leave most respectfully 
of addressing you, acquainting your 
honour that I am a most indigent, 
needy, distressed, destitute, friend- 
less, forsaken, forlorn, unfortunate, 
and misfortunate tradesman (a 
weaver), with a wife and three child- 
ren in a state of absolute starva- 
tion; wherefore, we do expostulate, 
observate, flagitate, supplicate, beg, 
pray, beseech, invoke, and intreat 
you, Mr. C —, of N— _, to 
commiserate, compassionate, con- 
sent, comply, and take into consi- 
deration the condition of us five 
creatures. 

‘Good sir, excuse me for troubling 
you. I am a perfect stranger to 
you. I only heard of your gene- 
rosity and pure goodness. Perhaps 
I am a fool for troubling your 
honour. At any rate I am _ half 
cracked for not having anything to 
earn, and I well able and willing to 
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support myself and family by my 
ri Honoured sir, consider how 
unfortunate a case it is for a man to 
serve his time to a craft, and not 
get work to support either himself 
or family. Sir, pardon me for 
thus troubling you for pecuniary 
relief. I should not trouble you at 
all, only I heard you are an ex- 
cellent and most humane gentleman. 
I also heard of your being a warm- 
tempered person. I am very hasty 
myself, and I know warm tempered 
and rough people to be the best of 
people. Honoured sir, to conclude, 
Wwe. &e. 

‘P.S. May it please your honour 
to give me a gracious answer, or 
else shoot me when I call; you'll 
easily know me by the light-red 
coloured plaid jacket which 1 weary.’ 

‘I remain, yours, &e., ° 
‘D. S——y.’ 


The poor fellow came for his 
answer, and the gentleman, equally 
touched and amused by the appeal, 
threw open his study window to 
speak to him and give him the aid 
he sought. But whether the poor 
man expected the literal fulfilment 
of his request to be shot, or from 
what other reason, is unknown; he 
took to his heels, seampered out of 
the place, and eluded the pursuit of 
the servants whom the gentleman 
despatched to overtake him. 

Many years ago, before the famine, 
a respectable woman, who kept a 
shop for straw hats and bonnets in 
the town of Bandon, had an appren- 
tice to whom she was very kind. 
The girl was an orphan; the shop- 
keeper had taken her out of charity, 
and taught her the trade, in which 
she showed much cleverness. By- 
and-bye, when she had saved a little 
money, the girl emigrated to Ame- 
rica, and after a letter announcing 
her arrival was no more heard of 
by her friend in Bandon. The 
famine came, and then the long 
years of distress and disease. No- 
body had money to spare to buy 
hats or bonnets, the trade fell to 
nothing, and the poor woman whose 
shop had once been flourishing 
became bankrupt. By degrees she 
sank to great poverty (such friends 
as she had in the country being as 
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much ruined as herself), and she 
found herself at last perfectly desti- 
tute, and obliged to look to the 
miserable poor-house as her only 
resource. ‘Those who know the 
feelings of the class of Irishwomen 
of whom we are speaking, who have 
had their decent little shops and 
comfortable houses, can understand 
the despair of the poor soul at this 
disgrace. Whether she had actually 
entered the poor-house, or was only 
on the point of doing so, we do not 
know; but it was at her utmost 
need when she received, to her 
surprise, a letter from America. It 
was from the girl she had be- 
friended, who wrote to say she had 
heard by accident from some emi- 
grant of her old mistress’s trouble, 
and wished she might be in time to 
help her. The letter contained £20, 
and said, ‘If you like to spend it in 
coming out here to me I shall be 
overjoyed to see you. I am well 
off here, and can get you business, 
I am sure.’ The poor old woman 
did not fail to profit by the invita- 
tion, and as soon as possible sailed 
to New York. Her friend had given 
her an address; it was some number 
in a street called Broadway, she 
said. As the poor Irishwoman 
passed down the handsome street 
she marvelled how her old appren- 
tice came to be living in such a 
place, and much more when she 
reached the door, and saw her name 
over a ‘store’ which, to the poor 
Bandon shopkeeper’s eyes, seemed a 
very palace of bonnets. Very shortly 
her doubts were set at rest by the 
warm greeting of the grateful 
girl, grown a fine and prosperous 
woman. After a few months spent 
in recruiting health and _ spirits, 
the New York bonnet-maker pur- 
chased a good business for her 
old friend in one of the western 
cities, and established her there in 
comfort and independence. 

We shall give but one more 
sketch, the reverse side of the medal. 

When the famine was at its 
height, and the splendid subscrip- 
tions of the English, both at home 
and in India and the colonies, were 
pouring into the country, we chanced 
to pay a visit to what was termed, 
as if in irony, Conciliation Hall. 
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The building was an ugly one, half 
full of artisans, with a sprinkling 
of labourers and ‘roughs. Pre- 
sently Daniel O’Connell entered. 
He was then an old man, and wore 
a shabby red wig, forming disagree- 
able contrast with his wrinkled face, 
a face with the same fixed smile 
noticeable in that of Pio IX. Over 
his broad shoulders hung the red 
robes of a Lord Mayor. Dirty, worn, 
old robes they seemed, like a house- 
keeper’s ill-made cloak. Altogether 
the Liberator and his toga did not 
produce an imposing effect. His 
speech was not calculated to make 
him find favour in our eyes. 

Jt turned on the famine, which in 
some wonderful way was so mixed 
up with English oppressions that 
his audience probably ended by 
believing that the potato blight had 
come by Act of Parliament. At last 
he said, ‘And these subscriptions 
—these thousands of pounds they 
are sending over to you, and of 
which we hear so much. Do you 
think these English men and women 
—these Protestant English—care 
for your trouble? Do you think 
they would stint themselves, or 
spend a penny of their wealth to 
save your lives? Do you think 
there is one iota of pity or sympathy 
in what they are doing? I tell you 
there is no such thing; not in one 
of them. ‘There is not a man in 
England cares in his heart one 
straw whether you live or rot. Shall 
I tell you why they send you this 
money? It is for this reason, and 
none else—They are afraid of you. 
Yes, the English are afraid of the 
Catholic Irish, and that is why they 
send money to stop your mouths. 
You are seven millions strong.’ 

And so O’Connell went on, and 
his audience applauded most loudly 
the words which were most out- 
rageously false; and among all who 
followed that ‘patriot’ the recon- 
ciliation which that great calamity 
might have wrought between the 
race which suffered and the race 
which so ardently strove to alle- 
viate the suffering, was postponed 
for many a day. 

It is probable that for centuries 
to come the Famine will be re- 
garded as an important turning- 
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point in the history of Ireland. 
The trials of that terrible time, the 
successive losses of the crops, the 
attacks of pestilence which came on 
in wave after wave of misery, were 
a Red Sea which no miraculous 
wind kept back, but through which 
the nation waded and struggled, 
as in a death-agony to reach at last 
a happier shore. It is always.a 
daring—often a presumptuous and 
blasphemous act—to attempt to 
determine what may be the designs 
of the world’s great Ruler in the 
calamities which He permits should 
befall His creatures; and when 
preachers at that sad time an- 
nounced that the potato-blight 
which starved the poor Catholic 
Trishmen in Skibbereen was a ‘judg- 
ment’ for the sin of English states- 
men in Downing-street, in endowing 
Maynooth, we seemed to have 
reached the climax of theological 
folly and wickedness. Yet when 
some future historian shall look 
back over the field of this nine- 
teenth century, and study in their 
natural and moral causes, their 
scope and their results, such events 
as the American War and the Irish 
Famine, he may perhaps obtain the 
clue to a philosophy of history 
wherein the physical and social 
laws which underlie all we behold, 
shall have their vindication. ‘ Out 
of evil still evolving good,’ might 
be the motto of all History— 
leaving the existence of that evil 
to be the burden of all Faith. 

We can well recall that night of 
ruin which ushered in the Famine. 
It was a warm summer’s evening, 
soft and pleasant, and nothing in 
the atmosphere foretold to a com- 
mon observer that anything unusual 
was impending. It happened to us 
to drive through some of the large 
fields of potatoes which at that 
time occupied so vast a part of the 
arable land of Ireland, and through 
the open windows of the carriage 
came the sweet smell of the. pota- 
to-blossom—the fields were in full 
flower. ‘ What a fine field! How 
swect the blossom is! we remarked. 
A few hours later, after dinner 
at a neighbour’s house, we returned 
by the same fields. It was dark, 
but the smell of the field came 
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again into the carriage. But how 
changed from what it was a few 
hours before! ‘What a_ horrible 
sort of air comes off those fields— 
there must be something very bad 
in the atmosphere—some kind of 
blight to-night,’ we said, as we 
went home. Next morning every 
crop in the country was black and 
blasted. The blight did not come, 
as in later seasons, partially and 
slowly, but at once and entirely. 
The whole food of well-nigh six 
millions of people was destroyed on 
that one night. 

Whatever else were the results of 
that terrible blow, one thing it 
surely accomplished: it broke up, 
as no human power could have 
done, the vicious circle into which 
the evils of Ireland had run: a 
peasantry ill-fed, ill-housed; yet 
satisfied rather so to live, since 
living was possible, than emigrate 
or incur harder labour than the 
culture of the miserable plot of 
potato-ground and the care of 
swine: and a landholding class 
burdened with debt and charges, 
and unable to expend on the lands 
which supported them the capital 
needful to render them productive. 
Famine and the Exodus ended the 
system of the peasant, and the 
Encumbered Estates Court the sys- 
tem of the Jandlord. Grievous 
remedies — cauteries for bleeding 
wounds; but they have done their 
work, 

A few years ago we made a very 
close calculation as to how an Irish 
labourer lived, considering the wages 
of seven shillings a week he received, 
and the price he paid at the village 
shops for the various items of his 
simple diet—wheat-meal and oat- 
meal for ‘ griddle-bread’ and ‘stir- 
about,’ and potatoes to be eaten 
plainly boiled without meat or fish 
or eggs or butter. The result of 
our computation was that if a man 
had three children and a wife to 
support, he could just feed them 
without providing fuel or clothing. 
If he had four children the food 
itself was short. All this is changed. 
Wages have risen one and two 
shillings in different districts, and 
wheat-meal and oat-meal have fallen 
in price, while the habit of eating 
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cabbages, turnips, rice, and other 
things beside ‘the eternal potatoes 
has introduced an entirely new sys- 
tem of diet. 

The number of persons who have 
emigrated, from the 30th June, 
1841, to the 31st July, 1865, is 
2,931,344. Had the population, 
which twenty years ago almost 
touched eight millions, gone on 
increasing unchecked, it would by 
this ,time, according to the ordinary 
rate of growth, have reached the 
sum of ten millions.* Where there 
is now one mouth to feed there 
would have been two—and the evil 
daily increasing. As things stand 
now, the Exodus carries off more 
than the surplus population, and 
every year lightens the burden. 

The upper circle of evil—that of 
the position of the landlords—was 
no less broken by that mournful 
Encumbered Estates Court, than 
the circle of the peasants’ difficulties 
by the Exodus. The social deaths 
of whole families, which the sales 
involved, were griefs often ill- 
balanced by the entry on possession 
of a scheming ‘middleman,’ who 
mortgaged afresh the estate to pay 
half its purchase-money, and entered 
on possession with less ties of kindly 
feeling and no more means of use- 
fulness than his predecessor. The 
fall of land beyond anything which 
the extremest prudence could have 
foreseen as possible, necessarily led, 
among a most imprudent race, to 
the ruin of thousands of mortgagees 
and of the junior branches of the 
landed families, whose charges, 
coming second or third, were often 
left wholly unpaid on the sale of 
the estate, and to whom no compen- 
sation whatever was made under 
the Act. Yet these poor victims, 
like the peasants who died of 
famine, seem not to have suffered 
wholly in vain. This last among 
the many great transferences which 
the lands of Ireland have under- 
gone, is believed by those best 
informed to have been on the 
whole decidedly advantageous to 
the country. 

With the misery of Ireland has 
diminished its crime and its pauper- 
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ism. For the crime, the improved 
state of things has done much, and 
Sir Walter Crofton’s system of 
prison discipline probably much 
more. The plan of preparing men 
for liberty and for an honest life by 
a gradual emancipation earned by 
their own good conduct, has gone 
far to abolish the class of regular 
criminals—no longer it is hoped to 
be recruited by young thieves, 
similarly dealt with at the reforma- 
tories. From an inquiry just insti- 
tuted in Ireland by a distinguished 
English philanthropist, we have 
learned that the employers of the re- 
leased convicts in Dublin—builders 
and other tradesmen—universally 
testify to the completeness of the 
reformation of the men who were 
once professed thieves and felons. 
Taking all forms of crime together, 
the decrease in Ireland in the last 
ten years is truly marvellous. 
There were in 1851 in the various 
jails in Ireland fifteen thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-eight per- 
sons; in 1861 there were only four 
thousand two hundred and seven- 
teen! 

One only form of crime remains 
beyond the reach of any force yet 
in action—the cruel ‘agrarian 
murders,’ which year after year, as 
the autumn closes, send desolation 
into one home after another. Like 
the assassin of Lincoln, the Irish 
murderers usually make their vic- 
tims the very men who would have 
done to them and all around them 
both justice and kindness. 

In the matter of pauperism the 
improvement of things in the 
country is very clearly proved by 
the returns. ‘There were in 1851 
no less than 249,877 persons in the 
workhouses of Ireland. In 1861 
there were but 49,994. Just 50,000 
instead of 250,000. 

The past year has shown some 
noticeable changes in the agriculture 
of the country. Ireland contains 
about twenty millions of acres, of 
which, curiously enough, almost 
exactly as many acres are under 
crops as there are individuals to be 
supported thereby,—namely, under 
six millions. In 1864 the autumnal 
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returns showed an increase of 10,000 
acres under crops, the cereals having 
fallen off by 120,000 acres, the 
meadows increased by 50,000, and 
the flax increased by nearly 90,000 
acres. This last circumstance, 
which formed a just subject of pub- 
lic rejoicing, has unhappily been 
contradicted by the experience of 
the present year. The return just 
published, August rath, 1865, by 
the Registrar-General,* Mr. Don- 
nelly (to whom Ireland owes much 
gratitude for his admirable Agri- 
cultural Statistics), shows a decrease 
of 50,000 acres of flax. This, in his 
opinion, is due to special causes, 
—the trial last year of land unfitted 
for flax, and other reasons; and it is 
believed the growth of the plant 
will continue to progress in the 
country, and with it of course the 
linen trade. 

At this moment interest specially 
turns to the cattle-market. The 
departure of so many of the small 
farmers who formerly supplied the 
cow-jobbers, has tended much to 
raise the price of young stock. 
On the other hand, Dublin has 
been supplied for the last two or 
three years by fine Spanish cattle, 
averaging about seventy head a 
week. According to the returns of 
August 15th, 1865, the cattle of 
Ireland have increased by 240,152, 
the sheep by 316,502, and the pigs 
by 241,321 since last year. It may 
be observed that the oscillations in 
the sum of the whole value of stock 
in the country during the last ten 
years have pretty nearly balanced 
themselves, being a little above 
thirty million sterling. If the 
Rinderpest can but be excluded, 
here is the wealth of the country, 
a wealth perhaps to be doubled 
next year. The ruin caused by 
the potato blight would be far ex- 
ceeded by that of a great murrain, 
and the Irish may well be excused 
for snatching at any chance of 
escaping such a visitation. 


But statistics of houses and lands, 
of crime and of pauperism, are very 
secondary to the great questions of 
the education and religion of the 
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people of Ireland. We wish we 
had larger space at our disposal to 
treat these subjects more fully. 
Trish children of the poorer classes 
are curiously different from their 
contemporaries in England. A fair 
amount of experience in teaching 
both has led us to the conclusion 
that the intellectual texture of the 
Trish child’s mind is very much finer 
and more susceptible of impression 
than that of the English child of 
the working ranks. If there were 
but a little respite from poverty 
and the too early necessity to stop 
learning and turn to coarse field- 
work, it is hard to say what might 
not be made of such noble stuff as 
an Irish peasant child, both as re- 
gards intellect and moral nature. 
Trish children are intellectually 
quicker than English ones; they 
apprehend ideas more rapidly, and 
by the natural warmth of imagina- 
tion form pictures of the events and 
places described to them, which, 
whether true or false, are at all 
events vastly more vivid than would 
enter the brains of little Saxons. 
But beside this intellectual quick- 
ness there is another and higher 
quality, whose presence in the poor- 
est Irish, and whose absence in the 
corresponding and even better class 
in England, has been forcibly 
brought home to us. The Irish are 
keenly susceptible of the impres- 
sions of the grand and the beautiful, 
physical and moral. Describe to a 
class of poor little ragged, shoeless 
boys and girls in a village school 
in Ireland, a scene among the Alps 
or in an Eastern desert, and their 
eyes will kindle, and expressions of 
delight escape from their lips. Go 
further, and tell them of deeds of 
heroic virtue, self-sacrifice, and 
martyrdom, and they will thrill 
with emotion, and years afterwards, 
as men and women, they will recall 
to you the story; and sometimes 
add how they have tried also to 
lead, in their humble courses, ‘ lives 
sublime,’ of courage and unselfish- 
ness. But the same tale told to 
English boys, how dull it falls! How 
the heroic element is all lost or mis- 
understood! How the cruelty, if 
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such there be, is inquired into with 
morbid and ugly curiosity! 

We once narrated to some Irish 
children the story of the nuns 
guillotined in the French Revolution, 
and chanting the Ze Deum to the 
last. Our little audience was full 
of enthusiasm for the victims; and 
some one remarked, ‘ It was a grand 
death they died.’ _ We told the same 
story to a class of big English boys 
in a city school, and strove to make 
them feel the heroism of the mar- 
tyrs, narrating the scene as drama- 
tically as we were able. The boys 
were curious enough about the de- 
tails, but next day told our fellow- 
teacher ‘ they had heard sucha nice 
story, all about chopping off women’s 
heads!’ The spirit had evaporated, 
the ugly physical fact was alone 
retained.* Irish children are also 
beautifully simple, and innocent- 
minded to a degree, which, alas! an 
English village boy can rarely long 
remain. We can recall one dear 
little fellow, who learning his les- 
sons of words of three letters, came 
to the word,‘sin.’ ‘What do you 
think sin means, Angus?’ we in- 
quired. ‘Stealing a robin’s nest, 
ma’am,’ said the child, looking up 
gravely, with a face which bore 
witness that nothing darker, of all 
the long train of human wrongs 
and transgressions, had thrown a 
shadow over that innocent young 
soul. Very shortly afterwards poor 
Angus died; and as we looked at 
the little fair dead face, we could 
but ponder, ‘Were it not well to 
die while “sin” meant only “ steal- 
ing a robin’s nest ?”’ 

But besides their intelligence and 
simplicity, Irish children possess, in 
common with all their race, the 
delightful gift of a keen sense of 
humour and drollery. Never did 
it happen to us to find a joke un- 
appreciated by an audience com- 
posed of a score or two of little 
Irish imps, ignorant of the use of 
shoes, and rosy on a diet of butter- 
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milk and potatoes. Every one will 
remember the story of Sydney Smith 
remarking to his lady visitor—‘ Hot, 
ma’am, hot? I declare it’s so hot 
I have been obliged to take off my 
flesh and sit in my bones;’ and the 
lady’s reply, ‘Oh, Mr. Smith! How 
could you do that?’ Reading this 
anecdote one day, it was debated in 
the family circle whether any Irish 
child would have shown the stolidity 
of the lady. We argued the negative, 
and went to our village school next 
day with a large print of a skeleton. 
Unrolling it suddenly in the view 
of the congregation, we observed, 
‘ There, children, that is what you 
would look like if you took off your 
flesh and satin your bones!’ The 
roar of Jaughter which followed was 
sufficient not only to set at rest the 
question on trial, but to render 
grave instruction difficult for the 
rest of the day. Of course the 
answers given by such children 
are often droll in the extreme. It 
was rather an unlucky mistake one 
of them made (who can tell if in- 
tentional?) while droning over a 
spelling-book ‘with meanings.’ The 
words lethargy and liturgy being in 
juxtaposition — the child announced 
that a Lethargy was ‘a religious 
service, and a Liturgy ‘a sleepy 
distemper.’ 

An English philanthropist was 
taken some years ago to sce one 
of the schools in Dublin devoted 
to the conversion of children to 
Protestantism. The master put 
the rather small class in attend- 
ance through a very fair lesson 
in biblical knowledge, and then 
proceeded to display some of the 
practical instructions received by 
his pupils. 

‘ Now, boys, you know Donnybrook 
Fair?’ 

‘Yes, sir, we do.’ 
up.) 

‘Is it right to go to Donnybrook 
Fair ?’ 

‘No, sir, it is not.’ 


(Every hand 


* Tt must be almitted, however, that teaching Irish children, after they have undergone 
the priestly instructions previous to their first confession, becomes a different task from 


what it was previously. 
has passed over him, 


restored. 


The child returns in a month or so to the school, but a change 
Iie no longer listens to his Protestant instructor with the open 
look and frank confidence so winning before, 


The rapport is broken, and is never wholly 
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* What is it?” 

‘It’s a sin, sir,’ 

‘Very well, boys, replied the 
master. Turning to his English visi- 
tor, ‘ You see we do not neglect to 
inculcate practical precepts as well 
as religious opinions!’ 

‘ Quite true,’ said the visitor; ‘ but 
may I be allowed to put a question 
to the boys inyself ?’ 

‘Oh, certainly, sir, whatever you 
please.’ 

‘Well, then, boys—tell me hon- 
estly—every boy who jus been to 
Donnybrook this year, hold up his 
hand!’ 

Up went every hand in the class! 

Of course the boys, being Irish, 
saw the intensity of the joke, and 
laughed accordingly, and the master 
being of the same nation was not 
more backward, in spite of his 
defeat; and visitor, teacher, and 
scholars joined in a good hearty 
roar, which had hardly calmed 
down when one little gumin of the 
class stepped forward and put up 
his hand. 

‘ Please sir, I went to Donnybrook 
to distribute thracts ? 

As the idea of any urchin going 
to Donnybrook to sell tracts, or 
coming alive out of it if he did, 
was utterly incredible, the laugh 
broke out again with renewed 
violence, till the visitor took his 
departure. 

We have a good deal outgrown 
of late the belief we all cherished 
twenty years ago, that education 
of the bookish sort was enough of 
itself to produce national regenera- 
tion, and right every wrong, moral, 
social, sanitary, and political. Per- 
haps ere long we shall fall into the 
more mischievous error of imagining 
that the training given by learning 
to read is of small account, because 
the poor procure few books in later 
life. The value of such training as 
a civilizing agent is simply incal- 
culable. No scheme of benefit to 
any country could have exceeded 
for importance that of the National 
Schools of Ireland. Had it been 
generally accepted by the Protes- 
tant clergy it must have given, ere 
a generation had passed, to the 
whole Romish laity that knowledge 
which ought to have conducted 
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them by the most legitimate road to 
the Church of England. Neverthe- 
less the Protestants who gave the 
system a trial were so few, that 
practically the Romish priests (not 
at all favourable to the scheme, but 
too cunning to let such endowments 
slip through their hands) were left 
the patronage of the schools. Time 
has passed, and it is said the 
Protestant clergy lament the part 
they and their predecessors took in 
opposing the National Board. Their 
own Church Education Schools do 
not increase, while the National 
Schools multiply rapidly. There 
are not fifty thousand children in 
the first, and there are nearly three 
hundred thousand in the latter. 

The results of the instruction 
given in these primary schools are 
very satisfactory. In 1841 the pro- 
portion of the population of Ireland, 
who (being above five years old) 
could neither read nor write, was 
fifty-three per cent. In 1861 this 
proportion had sunk to thirty-nine. 
Among the different churches this 
proportion varies of course con- 
siderably. The Romanists have 
45°8 per cent., or nearly half their 
number, in totai ignorance of letters. 
The Established Church has only 
sixteen, and the other Protestant 
denominations considerably _ less, 
making a total of Protestants thir- 
teen per cent. only, ignorant of 
reading and writing. 

We cannot leave the subject of 
Trish education without a word 
concerning those ‘ godless colleges” 
(as O’Connell was pleased to call 
them) which have lately shown the 
world what kind of pupils they may 
produce in Mr. Lecky, and what 
professors they may engage in Mr. 
Cairns. With these colleges and 
the National Schools, and their 
two hundred and _ seventy-seven 
thousand children in attendance 
before us, it seems hardly a good 
time to broach the new ultra- 
liberal doctrine, that the State 
should not patronize any special 
system of education, and that to be 
unsectarian is to profess a special 
system. Equally justly might it 
probably be argued that, as the 
principle of the English Constitu- 
tion is free represeutation, nobody 
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should hold office under it who 
sincerely repudiated a despotism. 

Nearly all public questions in 
Treland sooner or later resolve 
themselves into that terrible pro- 
blem: How to be liberal and tole- 
rant to those who, when they have 
profitted by our liberality and 
toleration, will immediately, to the 
best of their abilities, abolish libe- 
rality and toleration. Education is 
but a branch of the subject of 
Religious Endowments of the State, 
and to obtain just principles for the 
one, we are in sore need of some 
large canons on which both may be 
determined. As the case stands we 
seem absolutely to have no guiding 
principle whatever. Our imperial 
system is no system atall. If we 
ask why the State supports the 
National Church in England, we 
are told that it is because the 
assumption of the truth of the 
doctrines of that church is at the 
very root of our constitution. If we 
ask again how it comes that the 
same State has bound itself by the 
Act of Union with Scotland to 
maintain for ever in that country 
the Presbyterian Church, with its 
very different doctrines, we are told 
that it is because in Scotland 
Presbyterianism is the religion of 
the nation. Here we have two 
different principles for England and 
for Scotland, and the English prin- 
ciple stultified by the admission of 
the Scotch principle. 

But in Iveland we reach the 
climax of confusion. The Church 
is endowed neither on the claim of 
its truth nor on that of being the 
religion of the majority of the 
people. It cannot be endowed on 
the claim of Truth, because May- 
nooth is endowed to teach the very 
doctrine against which it is a pro- 
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test. And it cannot be endowed as 
the religion of the majority, because 
there never yet was so small a 
minority in any country whose reli- 
gion was made dominant. Enough 
has been said of all this in Parlia- 
ment this last session, but we must 
reproduce a few figures. 

The population of Ireland is 
five millions and three-quarters. 
Of these four and a half millions 
are Catholics, and one million and a 
quarter Protestants. Of this million 
and a quarter of Protestants, half 
belong to the Church and half are 
Dissenters.* 

Thus the proportion of the Esta- 
blished Church to all the other 
bodies is eleven per cent. Reduce 
it but by one and the clergy of that 
Church would have literally the 
tythe—not of the property, but of 
the population ! 

To make out the eleven per cent. 
a balance must be struck of the 
whole of Ireland together. In the 
county of Clare the Protestants 
number but two per cent.; in 
Ulster the Established Church 
counts twenty per cent., but the 
Presbyterians in the same province 
out-number them, and count twenty- 
six. There are one hundred and 
ninety-nine parishes in Ireland 
without a single member of the 
Established Church, and one thou- 
sand three hundred and _ forty 
parishes (or half the country) with 
fewer than a hundred. ‘There is 
not a single town nor a single 
diocese in which the members of 
the Established Church form even 
a moiety of the population. Yet 
for this fraction of a people—these 
six hundred and seventy-eight thou- 
sand souls—no less than two thou- 
sand two hundred and sixty-five 
clergymen are maintained! ‘There 


* Tu precise figures, according to the Census of 1861— 


Roman Catholics . 
Established Church 


Protestant Dissenters, Jews, &c. 


Total 


© 0 © «6+ 4,490,583 
- 678,661 

586,563 
. . . . 5+755,807 


See Census Blue-Book, Part IV. 


It is sometimes argued, that though in the minority in Ireland, the members of the 


Established Church belong to the majority of the empire, 


But how then of Scotland ? 


The Presbyterians have only a local, not an universal majority—but they are allowed 
there to form the Church in their own country, 
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is a clergyman for every thirty-six 
souls, and (in three dioceses) a 
bishop for every one thousand five 
hundred !* 

The existing Irish Church does 
not pecuniarily press on the Catho- 
lics in an appreciable degree. It 
is the moral weight, the prestige of 
a State religion, the political and 
social importance which the esta- 
blishment gives to its hierarchy, 
which is the affront complained of 
by the other sects—and which in 
truth is the memorial of the fact 
that the one religion is that of the 
conquerors, and the other that of 
the conquered race. Only a few 
years ago, within our own recollec- 
tion, it was considered an imperti- 
nence for the Catholics to use bells, 
or to build steeples or spires, or to 
eall their chapels ‘churches.’ The 
sense of a Right which could mean 
nothing else but the right of con- 
quest, is yet far from forgotten on 
one side or the other. 

If the Irish clergy and their 
friends were content to rest their 
cause on the argument of expe- 
diency, we admit there is much 
to be said in their behalf. These 
expediencies are manifold. It is 
averred that disendowing the 
Church would effect the speedy 
swamping of Protestantism—at all 
events in remote districts. The 
Church, therefore, claims to be, at 
the lowest, a dam to keep out an en- 
croaching tide of Popery. Secondly, 
it is said that the parsonages in 
Ireland are what the monasteries 
were in Henry VIII.’s time—centres 
of a certain cultivation and of much 
philanthropic service in times of 
distress. ‘Thirdly, it is said that 
Popery is the cause of the evils of 
Treland, and that it is a homeo- 
pathic policy to attempt to cure 
those evils by giving the poison free 
course through the body—endow- 
ing Maynooth and disendowing 
Protestantism. Lastly, it is urged 
that if English statesmen will but 
leave Ireland. alone, the dispropor- 
tion complained of between the 
Churches will in time be effaced. 
In the last twenty-seven years the 
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Catholics have lost thirty per cent. 
and the Protestant only fourteen per 
cent. To interfere now is only to 
begin a new battle, for to suppose 
that the humbling of their great 
enemy will be the end of the am- 
bition of the priests, or that when 
the peasants cease to look to the par- 
sonage for help in every trouble they 
will more speedily become recon- 
ciled to Protestantism—is to indulge 
in very sanguine anticipations. 

To these and all other arguments 
drawn from supposed historical or 
legal claims there is this answer. 
Above all lower expediencies comes 
the great expediency of justice. 
Only by making crooked ways of 
policy straight, and rough places 
plain, can any millennium be in- 
augurated. If the Church of Ireland 
taught absolute and final truth, 
instead of such a Calvinistic theology 
as is well-nigh obsolete elsewhere 
in Europe, even then to maintain it 
as a State Church in the face of 
eighty-nine per cent. of a Romanist 
and dissenting population, would be 
a wrong to the very truth it taught. 
Only by undoing so monstrous an 
anomaly can England clear the way 
for all future honest work in Ireland, 
and having purged herself of this 
blot, we must believe that she will 
be strong enough and resolute 
enough to deal with any subsequent 
aggressions of Romanism as they 
may arise. 

Of the character of the two great 
rival churches of Ireland -we shall 
say little. Undoubtedly the clergy 
of both are full of kindly charity 
to the poor, and practise benefi- 
cence with no more than is in- 
evitable of the ecclesiastical side- 
view to the interest of their own 
religion. Undoubtedly, also, both 
bodies of clergy teach the doctrines 
of their respective churches more 
crudely and coarsely, and with less 
leaven of new and liberal ideas, less 
admission of the results of criticism 
and of physical science (nay, less 
knowledge that such results have 
been obtained), than their colleagues 
— Protestant or Catholic — in 
England. 


* See Census of 1861, Part 1V., p. 20, et seq. For the four millions and a half ot 
Catholics there are three thousand priests, or one to fifteen hundred souls, 
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A short time ago a school feast 
was held in Dublin, at which, 
according to newspaper report, a 
visitor who questioned some of the 
children was especially delighted 
with the reply of a little girl of five 
years old. He ventured to ask that 
small theologian the solemn query, 
* How do we know the mind of God?” 
The child promptly replied by the 
single word, ‘ Texts.’ A better com- 
pendium of the divinity usually 
taught by the Irish Church could 
hardly be found. Texts, dissevered 
from their contexts, and taken (like 
that of ‘Search the Scriptures’) 
in all good faith from the English 
translation, without reference to the 
original; texts culled preferentially 
from the Pauline and Petrine epis- 
tles, and from the Apocalypse—are 
supposed to settle all the problems of 
religion, and of course to be as man- 
ageable by a child who has been 
taught to repeat them as by the most 
learned of old divines.* The extent 
to which such favourite texts as 
‘blackness of darkness,’ ‘ unquench- 
able fire, ‘what shall I do to be 
saved? recur in Irish Protestant 
sermons would probably startle 
even an Evangelical congregation in 
England. They are not less in use, 
we believe, among Catholic orators. 
In the miserable blank chapel in 
St. Patrick’s Purgatory Island, in 
Lough Derg, we have listened to a 
priest (one of those coarse, red-faced 
trish priests, whose countenance it 
is impossible to dissociate from 
bacon and whiskey punch) preach- 
ing to some fifty poor forlorn crea- 
tures crouching on the earthen floor, 
fainting with their nine days’ fast on 
raw oatmeal and water, and with 
their feet all torn by the cruel 
stones on which they performed 
barefoot their endless ‘ stations.’ 
To that herd of frightened, submis- 
sive women, and old crippled men, 
the preacher gave simply a hideous 
description of hell, enforced with 
the observation that it would be 
well indeed if their penances here 
enabled them to escape with purga- 
tory hereafter. This ‘purgatory’ 
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is itself a grinding terror on the 
minds of the best of the Irish 
peasantry ; and often when we have 
tried to comfort a mother sorrowing 
for her son, or a daughter for her 
parent, we have been told at last, 
with a burst of agony, that it was 
not ther loss which was the bitterest 
part of the grief of the survivor, but 
the knowledge that the departed 
was in Purgatory, and that they 
had no means to pay for the masses 
which should purchase the escape 
of the suffering soul! 

The idea often entertained in 
England of an Irish priest as a 
jovial, good-humoured creature, full 
of fun, and only a little too fond of 
a good horse and a glass of old 
whiskey, is doubtless founded on 
some fair experience of the old order 
of ecclesiastics, of whom the cele- 
brated Father Tom Maguire, and 
the kindly Bishop McGettigan, were 
specimens. But the Friar Tuck 
order of countenance has almost 
disappeared since Maynooth has 
been substituted for St. Omer. The 
jovial priest is a rare object, the 
gloomy and morose-looking one a 
common sight. As a poor soul 
once said to us, when we remarked 
that her master (a priest) no 
doubt gave her comfort in a be- 
reavement she was lamenting, ‘Oh 
no, ma’am; you see, priests does be 
dark, He never speaks to me, ex- 
cept about the bacon, or something 
of that sort.’ Let it be admitted, 
however, the Romish priests in 
Ireland have not been without good 
influence. As the livelihood of each 
priest depends on the number of 
sacraments he administers, and that 
number depends on the population 
of his parish, it is clearly the in- 
terest of the priest to keep up the 
population, since he receives the 
same for birth, confession, marriage, 
and burial, whatever be the condi- 
tion of the individual. Interest— 
and, we will do him the justice to 
suppose, sincere good feeling—have 
thus gone together to make the 
Trish priesthood the guardians of 
the morality of their flocks, by 


* We once asked a girl who had kept aschool ina ‘converted’ district of the West, why 


she had left her employment. 


Her answer was, ‘Ma'am, I could not bear having my 


pupils taught to spit texts at every Catholic they met on the road,’ 
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making them encourage early mar- 
riages, even when most improvident. 
The same interest has made them 
the determined opponents of the 
Exodus, and the cause is not far to 
seek. An American writer not long 
ago stated that he had discovered 
that 11,000,000 of Catholics had 
emigrated to the United States from 
France, Germany, and Ireland, 
during a certain number of recent 
years. Of these 11,000,000 of emi- 
grants there are only 3,000,000 still 
Catholic among the citizens of 
America! 

A curious evidence of the absence 
of literary pursuits on the part of 
Catholics of Ireland may be found 
in the facts that there is not a 
single Catholic circulating library 
in Ireland, nor does a single priest 
subscribe to the Protestant libra- 
ries. The only Catholic publisher’s 
shop (Duffy’s) is almost exclusively 
a depét of religious works, with 
little admixture of the common 
secular literature of the day. 

The clergy of all churches, like 
other men, are in the main what their 
positions make them. ‘The Protes- 
tant clergy of Ireland are in a false 
position, and strive hopelessly to 
maintain in the year 1865 a position 
tenable in 1665. The Catholic 
clergy are in a more true position 
as regards their flocks, but a still 
more egregiously false one as re- 
gards the times they live in. Sons of 
Trish peasant farmers, educated at 
Maynooth, on such intellectual food 
as Archbishop Cullen’s Astronomy, 
shut off by their vows from human 
ties, and left in their solitary 
homes to brood on such topics as 
their casuistics and confessionals 
may afford, without one breath of 
purer air from book, or wife, or 
child, what shall we ask of the 
priests of Ireland? Let us be 
thankful if their influence, blended 
of good and evil, leave any balance 
of good. 

We cannot conclude this brief 
sketch of Ireland in 1865 without a 
few words concerning the Exhibi- 
tion, albeit tourists and the news- 
papers have well-nigh said enough 
on the subject. We are almost 
inclined to recant the hard words 
in the early part of this paper con- 
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cerning the lack of taste in the Irish 

people when we consider the claims 

of this graceful building. Intended 

to be a permanent place of public 

amusement, a winter garden, con- 

cert-room, ball-room, and anything 

else gay and agreeable, it has an air 

of handsome solidity, added to the 

lightness of the glass roof and the 

tent-like effect of the white drooping 

awnings. Truly avery pretty place! 

As to the goods exhibited, they are 

certainly not crowded for space, in 

fact they seem rather introduced to 

fill the large enclosure with some- 
thing ornamental than to be the pur- 
port of the Exhibition. Bog oak, and 
capital leather work, and lace, and 
Balbriggan stockings, and linen, and 
that supreme poplin for whose 
special use at drawing-rooms it is 
averred the Viceroyalty is primarily 
maintained (a Tabinet and not a 
Cabinet measure, as Irish wags 
affirm), these are, of course, the chief 
native productions, to which France, 
Austria, and Italy have added fair 
shares of pretty merchandize. The 
manufacturing interest of the Exhi- 
bition is, however, altogether behind 
the artistic, which is remarkable in 
more ways than one. <A room of old 
masters, with a few specimens of 
Titian, Murillo, and Rembrandt, and 
a certain awful dead and tortured 
face by Caravaggio, said (we know 
not on what authority) to be the 
true likeness of the hapless Cenci, 
and three large halls of very fair 
modern pictures, is as much as any 
Exhibition need produce. Among 
the modern pictures are some beau- 
tiful Norwegian landscapes ( espe- 
cially one of the Sogne Fiord, by 
Leu), a dog by Rosa Bonheur, and 
a portrait of a monk which, at our 
first entrance of the gallery, we 
knew could only be by Henriette 
Browne. The sculptures are even 
better than the pictures. There 
are of course among them the 
usual proportion of monstrosities. 
Magni has sent a ‘ Drawing Girl’ 
of quite unpardonable ugliness, on 
which we heard a visitor make the 
appropriate eulogy that the rush- 
bottomed chair on which she sits 
had been repaired since it was used 
by the Reading Girl opposite! 
There is a child in a white embroi-- 
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dered frock, crinoline, and trousers ; 
there is a huge Pio IX. in another 
lace frock and the triple crown; 
there is—but 


Non ragionam di loro— 


don’t look, and pass. 

Mr. Story’s ‘ Judith’ and ‘Saul’ are 
both full of that grandeur of con- 
ception which seems the peculiar 
attribute of his sculpture. ‘Judith’ 
is magnificent in her glory and her 
beauty ; ‘Saul’ is fearful in his brood- 
ing despair—the ‘Saul’ of Brown- 
ing, be it said, not to be ‘ compre- 
hended of the people’ very easily. 
We wonder not at the comment of a 
lady spectator (actually overheard 
by a brother of the writer), ‘Ah! 
Saul? Of course, I suppose, before 
his conversion!” There is also by 
Miss Stebbins a ‘Joseph’ of most 
noble simplicity. 'The shepherd lad 
leans on his tall crook with the ma- 
jestic Eastern grace we have often 
noted and marvelled at among the 
living shepherds of Palestine, and 
seems to look upon the plains below 
him with the calm dignity of the 
future ruler of Egypt. There is a 
small copy of Gibson’s delicious 
* Nymph and Cupid,’ such as his illu- 
mined eyes actually saw playing with 
a child in the old Via Babuino. Be- 
sides these there are one or two good 
statues we have not space to describe; 
no animal sculptures of note save a 
group of goats; and no bas-relief 
save an excellent head of Pascuccia 
by M. Foley. One thing only we must 
not omit—the statue before which 
even the admirers of the ‘ Lace Child’ 
and the critics of the rush-bottomed 
chair are obliged to stand with a 
certain bewildered idea that they are 
looking at something which belongs 
to a different world. It is like a bit 
of Italy to see this ‘Faun’ of Miss 
Hosmer’s. We doubt if any one 
could have thought of such an 


image of ease and joy, and pure, . 


sensuous, delight-brimming ewisf- 
ence, in our dull, orderly England. 
It needed to be born in a New 
World and to drink in Roman sun- 
shine for a whole joyous youth to 
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conceive this figure. The ‘ Faun’ is 
pure Life—life defecated of all its 
pains and troubles; life in its flush 
and spring-tide; life as life might 
be unworn by a single care, un- 
burdened by a single sin; the life of 
a man who should have the heart 
of a child; life as poets dreamed 
life was in the morning of the world; 
life as prophets tell there yet shall be 
in some Age of Gold hidden in the 
dim vistas of the Future. 


To review the ground .we have 
gone over. The last twenty years, 
embracing the whole period of the 
Famine, the Fever, and the Exodus, 
have left these changes in Ireland :— 

The population, instead of rising 
to ten millions, has sunk to six. 

The houses have so far changed 
their character that half a million of 
mud hovels have disappeared and a 
hundred thousand good houses have 
been erected. 

The criminals in jail, in 1851; 
were fifteen thousand, and in 1861, 
only four thousand. 

The paupers in the workhouses, in 
1851, were a quarter of a million, and 
in 1861 only fifty thousand. 

The land under culture has 
slightly increased ; the value of stock 
and produce has oscillated without 
important change. 

The proportion of persons in 1841 
who could neither read nor write 
was fifty-three per cent., and the 
same proportion in 1861 was only 
thirty-nine per cent. The number 
of persons in 1841 who spoke the 
Irish language was a million and 
a half. Those who spoke it in 1861 
scarcely exceeded a million. 


The direction in which these 
figures point as regards the progress 
of the country seems to need no 
comment. We shall add nothing 
to them beyond our past remarks, 
save the hope that no Agrarian 
Reviewer, shooting at us from behind 
the shelter of his journal, may ‘do 
us to death’ with the famous remark 
‘that nothing is so false as figures, 
except facts.’ 
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A CHAPTER ON PAI MARIRE, THE NEW RELIGION OF 
THE MAORIS. 


HEN Christianity was intro- 
duced into New Zealand, about 
half a century ago, it had to en- 
counter few of those obstacles which 
have impeded its progress in India 
and China. Brahminism and Budd- 
hism are so incorporated with the 
whole social system of the Hindoos 
and Chinese as to render them 
almost impervious to the teachings 
of the new faith; whereas in New 
Zealand there were many causes 
which predisposed the natives in 
its favour. They had many super- 
stitious observances, but no fixed 
form of religion; they deified the 
powers of nature, but they had no 
temples dedicated to their worship. 
Ingenious men have constructed for 
the Maoris a theology as subtle and 
refined as that of the Hegelian 
philosophy ; they have painted them 
as a race of copper-coloured Platos, 
spending their lives in discussing 
fore-knowledge, free will, and fate. 
No picture could be more ludi- 
crously untrue or unlike the ori- 
ginal. Such questions were far 
beyond the reach of the Maori’s 
untutored mind: he was of the 
earth, earthy; if he had enough to 
eat and to drink, and an occasional 
fight as a safety-valve for his super- 
fluous energies, he troubled himself 
very little about the rest. He had 
a great respect for his chief, who 
might crack his skull with his war- 
club if he displeased him, but he 
had no great dread of gods whom 
he had never seen, and who seemed 
to take little interest in him or his 
affairs. He was much of the same 
mind as the Aberdeenshire farmer, 
who, being hard pressed on the 
subject of religion, candidly avowed 
his secular tendency. ‘Gin I stand 
weel wi’ the laird, I dinna trouble 
mysel’ muckle aboot the minister.’ 
An interesting work might be 
written on the superstitions of the 
Maoris, but the tenets of their 
ancient faith may be stated in a 
few words. They had no con- 
ception of a Supreme Being; their 
gods were creatures like themselves. 
In the beginning was nothing; 


nothing begat something; some- 
thing begat something more, till at 
length we have Rangi, the heavens, 
and Papa, the earth. From the 
union of Rangi and Papa sprung 
six gods who preside over the 
elements of nature: these unnatural 
children conspired against their 
parents and tore them asunder. 
Rangi was pushed upward, and 
Papa downward ; they look lovingly 
at one another, but they have never 
since embraced. Papa sends up his 
love to heaven in the mists which 
ascend from the mountains; Rangi 
expresses her grief at being sepa- 
rated, in the dew-drops as tears 
which trickle from her eyes on the 
bosom of her beloved Earth. The 
amiable sons of this unhappy couple 
became the gods of the New Zea- 
landers. ‘Their names are as barba- 
rous as their dispositions, so we 
need not specify them ; the worship 
paid to them bordered closely on 
indifference. No temples were 
erected in honour of them; no 
maps were carved to represent 
their outward form ; no day or hour 
was set apart for their worship. 
The present race of men are de- 
scended from the God of War; one 
of his sons, called Maui, is the father 
of the Maori race. Maui was a 
great fisherman; one of his exploits 
was to hook and draw up from the 
azure main the island which was 
ever afterwards known as Te Ika a 
Maui, The Flesh of Maui, till it was 
occupied by the Pakehas, who called 
it New Zealand. It took three 
months to accomplish this great 
work, in which he was aided by a 
dove, which flew up to heaven with 
a line in its beak; Maui was thus 
enabled to tie the earth to the sun 
with ropes, which are now known as 
the solar rays; he also tied the sun to 
the moon, so that when the sun sets 
the moon rises, and vice vers@. In 
this simple way the Maoris endea- 
voured to explain the most striking 
phenomena of the universe. Like 
the Chinese, they cherished a pro- 
found respect for their ancestors, 
some of whom were elevated to the 
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same level and endowed with the 
same attributes as the gods whom 
they worshipped. While they be- 
lieved in a future state of existence, 
their ideas of reward and punish- 
ment were confined entirely to this 
world, and death was supposed to 
put a stop to all their suiferings. 
They were familiar with the doc- 
trine of the transmigration of souls: 
the spirits of their ancestors had 
sometimes to reside for a time in 
the bodies of lizards; and the ap- 
pearance of one of these reptiles 
is enough to make the bravest 
warrior quail with terror. There 
was an established order of priest- 
hood, whose special office was to 
propitiate the favour of the gods by 
prayer; but this was never done 
save in times of great emergency, 
such as famine or war. Many of 
their superstitious rites may per- 
haps be of Jewish or Hindoo origin: 
but there is no reason to believe 
that they have ever had any inter- 
course with either of those races 
since their forefathers left the great 
continent of Asia. 

Hongi, the Napoleon of New 
Zealand, was the first chief who 
favoured the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. When he visited England, 
he promised, at the request of 
George IV., to extend his protection 
to the missionaries, and he kept 
his word. He lived and died in 
the faith of his fathers, but this 
enlightened heathen extended the 
most perfect toleration to all who 
chose to adopt the new religion. 
A few days before his death he 
assembled his tribe, and thus ad- 
dressed them : ‘ Children and friends, 
pay attention to my last words, 
After I am gone be kind to the 
missionaries, be kind also to the 
other Europeans ; welcome them to 
the shore, trade with them, protect 
them, and live with them as one 
people; but if ever there should 
land on this shore a people who 
wear red garments, who do no 
work, who neither buy nor sell, 
and who always have arms in their 
hands, then be aware that these are 
a people called soldiers, a danger- 
ous people, whose only occupation 
is war. When you see them make 
war against them. Then, O my 
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children, be brave! Then, O friends, 
be strong! Be brave that you may 
not be enslaved, and that your 
country may not become the pos- 
session of strangers. The last 
words of Hongi were not without 
effect on his countrymen; they did 
protect the missionaries, and they 
have not failed to fight the people 
‘who wear red garments’ whenever 


they have had the chance. Every 
mnissionary was something of a 


trader as well as a teacher; chiefs 
who cared nothing for the truths 
which they taught, were fully alive 
to the value of the articles in which 
they traded. The ebb and flow of 
fashion has its influence among 
Maoris as well as among more 
civilized nations; whatever may be 
the ruling passion of the moment 
they go in for it thoroughly. They 
have shown at different times a 
mania for ploughs, for threshing- 
machines, for muskets, and for 
missionaries. When the mania 
passes away they cast them aside 
as a spoiled child would do its toy. 
The example of Hongi made mis- 
sionaries @ la mode, so that a tribe 
without a missionary was looked 
upon as slow and behind the age. 
The belief that worldly prosperity 
is a proof of Divine favour procured 
for the missionaries a more friendly 
reception: the natives, on observing 
that the latter were wealthier than 
themselves, concluded that the God 
whom they worshipped must be 
more powerful than their gods. It 
is somewhat remarkable, also, that 
the heathen oracles when consulted 
unanimously pronounced Jesus 
Christ to be the true God. The 
tendency of polytheism is to make 
men tolerant; the worshipper of a 
score of gods can have no great 
devotion to any one of them in 
particular: the chances are that all 
of them will be regarded with in- 
difference. The Maoris were willing 
to admit the God of the Christians 
into their own Pantheon, and to 
assign to him the first place, but 
they were not prepared to give 
up their own gods. From the very 
nature of the case there could be no 
compromise, and for several years 
the missionaries laboured in vain, 
The natives treated them with kind 
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ness ; rival tribes disputed the pos- 
session of them; but they were like 
men crying in the wilderness. The 
Rey. Henry Williams, an old sailor 
who had fought under Nelson at 
Copenhagen, declares, with pro- 
fessional frankness, that the natives 
were ‘as insensible to the necessity 
of redemption as brutes.’ And the 
Home Societies thought of giving up 
the island in despair. 

When the Maoris came to know 
that there was a chance of their 
losing the missionaries, they roused 
themselves from their apathy, and 
went in for the new religion with as 
much thoroughness as they go in 
for everything else. It might almost 
be said, without exaggeration, that 
the whole people went over to 
Christianity en masse; more than 
two-thirds were baptized, and those 
who abstained from this initiatory 
rite, in many cases, were favourable 
to the new religion. Polygamy was 
a barrier to some, as the mis- 
sionaries were not prepared to view 
this institution in the same light as 
Dr. Colenso; others were swayed 
by the conviction that the gods of 
their fathers might still retain some 
influence, and were thus debarred 
from breaking with them all at 
once. Heki, the northern chief 
who waged war against us in 1845, 
may be accepted as the representa- 
tive of this class. He lived and 
died a heathen, but he showed by 
the address which he delivered 
to his followers on the eve of battle, 
through the medium of his Tohunga 
or priest, that he had a sort of un- 
enlightened faith in the new reli- 
gion. ‘Be brave, and strong, and 
patient. Fear not the soldiers, they 
will not be able to take this fort; 
neither be you afraid of all those 
different kinds of big guns you 
have heard so much of. I will turn 
aside the shot, and they shall do 
you no harm; but this pa and its 
defenders must be made sacred 
(tapu). You must particularly ob- 
serve all the sacred rites and cus- 
toms of your ancestors; if you 
neglect this in the smallest par- 
ticular, evil will befall you, and I 
also shall desert you. You who 
pray to the God of the missionaries 
continue to do so, and in your 
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praying see you make no mistakes. 
Fight and pray. Touch not the 
spoils of the slain; abstain from 
human flesh, lest the European God 
should be angry; and be careful 
not to offend the Maori gods. It is 
good to have more than one God 
to trust to. Be brave, be strong, 
be patient.’ This singular address 
proves that the influence of Chris- 
tianity was felt among those who 
adhered to heathenism; they were 
doubtless actuated by the same 
prudential motives as the Yezzids, 
who worship simultaneously the 
principles of good and evil. 

Like the ancient pagans, when 
first admitted within the pale of 
the Christian Church, the Maori 
converts retained much of their 
former heathenism, but there is no 
reason to question their sincerity 
on that account. We believe that 
they were, on the whole, better 
Christians than the Pakehas who 
settled among them; Christianity 
was to them a new power, a new 
life. They gave in to it with all 
the passionate devotion peculiar to 
half-civilized races when under the 
influence of religious feeling; their 
whole time was spent in singing 
psalms adapted to heathen tunes, 
in frequenting the churches, in 
learning to read the Bible in their 
own tongue. The new religion 
spread into the remotest districts 
where the face of a white man had 
never been seen, and the mission- 
aries who had sown in tears began 
to reap in joy. The sublime morality 
of the New Testament was beyond 
their ken; but the history of the 
patriarchs brought under their notice 
a civilization analogous to their 
own, and was read with peculiar 
avidity. This predilection was in- 
creased by the teaching of the 
missionaries, most of whom be- 
longed to that school of theologians 
who see in every nail of the ark, in 
every thread of the tabernacle, the 
symbol of some Christian doctrine 
or duty. The result was such as 
might have been expected; the 
Maori proselytes readily adopted 
the ideas of the Old Testament 
which were in keeping with their 
own, and made it the standard of 
authority in all questions connected 
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with legislation or morals. Pakeha 
governors, in attempting to reason 
with them, were sometimes con- 
founded by biblical quotations, which 
they had probably never heard be- 
fore, and were not at all prepared 
to answer. 

The missionaries continued to 
dwell and labour among their de- 
voted flocks till the present war 
broke out, when they were all 
compelled to leave. The hostile 
chiefs promised to do their utmost 
to defend them if they chose to 
remain, but warned them that they 
could not answer for their followers. 
They had broken with the Govern- 
ment; they had drawn the sword; 
they had staked their all on the 
contest, and were prepared to abide 
by the result; but they shrunk 
from the idea of shedding one drop 
of missionary blood. They might 
have their grievances against the 
missionaries, who, instead of pro- 
tecting them, had too often aided in 
despoiling them of their lands: they 
might object to their presence from 
the suspicion that they were acting 
the part of spies to the Govern- 
ment; but they did not forget how 
much they owed to them, and 
wished them to go in peace. After 
the war broke out they opened 
their pas to those who were brave 
enough to visit them for the pur- 
pose of comforting the wounded 
and burying the slain. In re- 
nouncing their allegiance to our 
authority, they remained faithful to 
the religion they had been taught; 
every Sunday the white flag was 
hoisted on their pas as the symbol 
of peace, and the sound of Christian 
hymns was wafted to the camp of 
the Pakeha; the dead were no 
longer mutilated or devoured; the 
wounded were treated with hu- 
manity. We are not theorizing or 
exaggerating; we are speaking from 
experience and personal observa- 
tion; and when we consider that a 
quarter of a century ago the Maoris 
were in the habit of devouring 
their enemies and cooking their 
heads, we cannot withhold our tri- 
bute of honest admiration from 
the men who have been instru- 
mental in weaning them from their 
barbarous practices, and instilling 
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into their minds the principles of 
humanity. 

Towards the close of 1864 it be- 
gan to be known that a new religion 
had sprung up among the natives 
at Taranaki. The decapitation and 
mutilation of the body of Captain 
Lloyd of the 57th Regiment, who 
fell in a skirmish with the enemy 
some months before, was believed 
to be an isolated act of barbarism, a 
mere passing outbreak of cannibal- 
ism; subsequent events have proved 
that it was one of the initiatory 
rites of the Pai Marire system, of 
the nature and origin of which we 
shall now proceed to give some 
details. The founder of the Pai 
Marire faith is Horopapera Tuwha- 
kararo, otherwise known as Te Ua, 
a native of Taranaki. He seems to 
have been affected with a species of 
insanity for some years; but what 
might have been deemed an af- 
fliction, proved a positive advantage 
when he assumed a _prophetical 
character and laid claim to inspira- 
tion. The Maoris, like the Turks, 
regard insanity as a proof of the 
presence of the spiritus intus, and 
attach the same weight to the in- 
coherent ravings of a maniac as if 
they were oracular deliverances. 
He was first brought prominently 
into notice in 1862, on the occasion 
of the wreck of the Lord Worsi Yy 
steamer, when the natives of Tara- 
naki plundered the cargo and seized 
the crew and passengers. Te Ua, 
who, notwithstanding his insanity, 
seems to have had a certain latent 
sense of justice, tried to persuade 
his tribe to abstain from plundering 
the cargo, and to send the passengers 
to the neighbouring town of Tara- 
naki; cupidity proved stronger than 
superstition; he ,failed to convince 
them, and this failure aggravated 
his disease. He now believed him- 
self to be favoured with personal 
interviews with the Angel Gabriel, 
who declared himself the special 
guardian of the Maori race. Chris- 
tianity had done its work, and was 
now to be superseded by a new 
religion which was specially in- 
tended for the countrymen of Te 
Ua, who now stood in the same 
covenanted relation to God as the 
Israelites of old. Te Ua became 
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the depositary of the new faith, and 
began to preach it to his country- 
men, who were at this time en- 
gaged in war with the Pakehas. 
‘The truths of religion do not gain a 
ready entrance into the minds of 
men engaged in actual warfare, and 
Te Ua preached peace, not because 
he preferred peace to war, but be- 
cause it would afford him the op- 
portunity of grounding his country- 
men in the tenets of the new faith. 
Every address he delivered began 
and ended with the oracular words 
Pai Marire, which embody the 
apostolic injunction—‘ Live peace- 
ably,’ an injunction which has never 
met with much favour in this 
country. So long as he preached 
the doctrine of peace, few cared to 
listen to him; it was only when he 
proceeded to unfold the principles 
of the new revelation that he found 
a ready audience. The natives, 
already inflamed against the’Pakehas, 
and chafing beneath the restraints 
of the Pakeha religion, were only 
too ready to obey Te Ua, when he 
announced that all Bibles and 
Prayer-books were to be destroyed ; 
baptism, marriage, and the Christian 
Sabbath were té be set aside; God 
had chosen the Maoris as his special 
people; no missionary, no stranger 
was to be allowed to dwell amongst 
them. An exception was made in 
favour of the Jews, who resemble 
the Maoris in having Shem as their 
common progenitor, and in having 
been persecuted and oppressed by 
the,Gentiles or Pakehas: their time 
for favour is now come, and the two 
races are to dwell together as one 
people. In almost every country 
where the Jews have settled, they 
have been regarded with a certain 
feeling of distrust, if not of hatred ; 
this feeling might easily be ex- 
plained among nations professing 
Christianity, but we have found it 
as rife among the Hindoos and 
Chinese, who know nothing of their 
past history, as among the Italians 
and Spaniards. The Maoris are the 
first people who’ have cordially ex- 
tended the hand of fellowship to the 
Jews, claimed them as their kindred 
after the flesh, and welcomed them 
as their co-religionists. The peculiar 
effects of missionary teaching are 
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evident in this outburst of sympathy 
for the singular people whose 
history is recorded in tie Old Testa- 
ment. This sympathy is farther 
expressed in the word Teu, or Jew, 
the professional name by which the 
priests of the new faith are desig- 
nated. 

Te Ua, unlike Mahomet, laid claim 
to the power of working miracles, 
and the first manifestation of this 
supernatural power occurred under 
somewhat peculiar circumstances. 
Among the Maori warriors at Tara- 
naki is one familiarly known as 
Te Meihu, or Big Jack, whose name 
has frequently turned up during 
the present struggle. While Jack 
was absent in the field, his wife in 
some way incurred the displeasure 
of Te Ua, who, acting on the advice 
of the Angel Gabriel, bestowed 
upon her a severe beating. If the 
wife of Big Jack had been a Pai 
Marire convert, she would doubtless 
have felt grateful to the Angel 
Gabriel for the honour he had done 
her, and kissed the rod with which 
she had been flagellated ; but, being 
&@ woman of no faith, she regarded 
Te Ua as a dangerous lunatic who 
ought not to be left at large; so, 
watching her opportnnity, she over- 
powered the prophet, bound him 
with a strong rope, and, acting 
merely on her own carnal impulses, 
beat him till she was tired. Te Ua 
was not left long in this woful 
plight; with a dexterity worthy of 
the Brothers Davenport, or, as he 
himself affirms, with the aid of the 
Angel Gabriel, he slipped the rope 
from his hands and restored himself 
to liberty. He was bound a second 
time with a chain which was pad- 
locked; he had only to stretch out 
his arms when every link of the 
chain was broken. His next act was 
still more miraculous. One of his 
children had a twisted foot, which 
he tried to straighten by pulling it 
violently or by striking it with an 
axe; there is some diversity of 
opinion on this point, but the result 
was that he broke the bone, and the 
child died. His wife had hitherto 
believed in his supernatural powers, 
but on witnessing the death of her 
child she fled from him in horror, 
and denounced him to the tribe asa 
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murderer. A party was sent to 
apprehend him; on reaching his 
hut they found the child playing 
before the door; the twist in its 
foot was gone, the bone was perfect, 
and there was no trace of any wound, 
The witnesses of this miracle re- 
ported it to their tribe, and the most 
sceptical were convinced that Te Ua 
was not a dangerous madman, but a 
great prophet. 

When the war of 1863 broke out, 
Te Ua felt the necessity of having 
coadjutors to aid him in propa- 
gating the new faith. He chose 
three, Tahutahi, Hepanaia, and 
Wi Parana; the divine aflatus was 
communicated to them by inhaling 
the smoke of the prophet’s pipe. 
The two former induced the tribe 
to undertake an expedition to 
Ahuahu; by predicting that some 
Pakehas would be delivered into 
their hands; a fresh impetus was 
given to the new religion by the 
fulfilment of this prediction. Can- 
nibalism, which is now one of its 
recognized rites, was first practised 
on this occasion by the two prophets, 
who licked the blood from the axes 
which had been used to cut off the 
dead men’s heads. Captain Lloyd’s 
head was cured and carried about 
the country for some months, till it 
was at length recovered by one of 
the native magistrates: it has sub- 
sequently transpired that it was 
used for purposes of divination. 
Elated by this success, and con- 
fident of victory, the natives boldly 
attacked the Sentry Hill redoubt 
on the 3oth of April, 1864. Their 
policy had hitherto been to await 
our attacks within their fortified 
pas, to inflict as much loss upon us 
as possible, and to evacuate their 
strongholds when no longer tenable ; 
but on this occasion they marched 
boldly up to the redoubt, shouting 
and yelling. The officer in com- 
mand waited till they were close to 
the wall, and then opened fire on 
them with such effect that some 
seventy of them, including He- 
panaia, were slain. The general 
impression at the time was that 
they were intoxicated. Nothing 
was then known of the Pai Marire 
faith ; but it is now understood that 
fanaticism prompted this mad act, 
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which was so severely punished. 
It might have been expected that 
the death of Hepanaia, and their 
own defeat, would have opened the 
eyes of the natives, and convinced 
them that Pai Marire was a delusion ; 
but all history shows that fanaticism 
is too deeply rooted in the minds of 
its unfortunate victims to be eradi- 
cated by evidence, exposure, or 
defeat. 

Taranaki now became the central 
point from which the new faith was 
propagated: Te Ua, whose name 
was changed to Zerubbabel, was its 
recognized head. The Great Prophet, 
as he is called, sent forth emissaries 
who visited every part of the island 
and preached the Pai Marire doc- 
trine with a success equalled only 
by the rapid propagation of Chris- 
tianity a quarter of a century before. 
Miracles were performed in such 
abundance, that they almost ceased 
to be miracles. The feat of con- 
juring, known at home as the bullet- 
trick, was repeated in private life 
with immense success; but, some- 
how, the result was different in 
actual warfare; Pai Marire bullets 
were subject to the will of the 
prophets, but Pakeha bullets were 
beyond their control. Some years 
ago a similar kind of fanaticism 
sprung up in Algeria, and spread 
rapidly among the Arab tribes: it 
owed its success entirely to the 
supposed miracles by which it was 
supported. The Governor, knowing 
that it could not be repressed by 
force, adopted a policy worthy of 
the serious consideration of the 
colonial officer. They sent for 
Robert Houdin, the illustrious con- 
juror, and intrusted him with the 
task of undeceiving the natives by 
performing miracles far more won- 
derful than any they had hitherto 
witnessed. Robert, who felt his pro- 
fessional character at stake, entered 
on the scheme with alacrity, and 
carried it out with such complete 
success, that if he had had any faith 
to propagate, the Algerians would 
have readily adopted it. We have 
a good many political conjurors 
here who have played many strange 
fantastic tricks in their time, but 
none were able to arrest the progress 
of Pai Marire ; we naturally look to 
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the mother-country for aid. Why 
should not the Wizard of the North 
be pitted against the Wizard of the 
South? Why should not Anderson 
of Covent Garden be tempted to 
enter the lists with Zerubbabel of 
Taranaki? We venture to say that 
the bottle-trick would have an 
immense success; the Maori’s taste 
for liquor is quite as potent as his 
love of the marvellous. 

When the Pai Marire preachers 
arrive at a native village, the love 
of novelty brings forth the whole 
population to hear them. The 
Maori orator then proceeds to un- 
fold the doctrines of the new faith ; 
in speaking, he does not stand still, 
or confine his action to the move- 
ment of the arms, or the working 
of the features; he rushes backward 
and forward like one possessed ; 
waves his arms wildly in the air, 
and repeats again and again any 
idea which he wishes specially to 
impress upon the mind of his audi- 
ence. The prosiest speaker in St. 
Stephen’s is bricf and concise when 
compared with our Maori orator, 
the stream of whose eloquence flows 
on for hours without a break or a 
symptom of impatience on the part 
of his audience; when he ceases to 
speak, it is only from sheer exhaus- 
tion. The missionaries have adopted 
this style of eloquence, which is 
doubtless best adapted to the natives, 
but has a peculiar effect when dis- 
played within the narrow limits 
of a pulpit and before a European 
audience. The Pai Marire preacher 
dispenses with pulpits, and selects 
an open space where he can run 
backward and forward without in- 
terruption. He usually begins by 
denouncing the Pakehas, and ex- 
patiating on all the evils they have 
inflicted on the Maori races ; he com- 
pares them to the frozen snake 
which the husbandman heated in 
his bosom till it awoke into life and 
stung him. The Maori people are 
fast dying out; the lands of their 
fathers are passing into the hands 
of strangers; in a few years they 
will have no place to bury their 
dead. God has now interposed in 
their behalf; now is the time to 
rise and shake off the yoke of the 
Pakehas. What have they gained 
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at the hands of the missionaries ? 
Have they not acted the part of 
political spies, and betrayed them 
into the hands of their enemies? 
Have they not told them to look up 
to heaven, and while they were 
looking up to heaven, have they not 
been stripping them of their lands 
on earth? But the Great Ruler 
has at length had pity on them; 
their cry has ascended to him like 
the cry of the Hebrews in Egypt, 
and he has sent Zerubbabel to be 
their Moses. He has endowed him 
with miraculous powers as the proof 
of his sacred mission, and those 
powers, transferred by him to the 
preachers of the new faith, will be 
exhibited in their presence. The 
religion taught by the missionaries 
was a delusion, and a lie, fabricated 
for their own selfish purposes, but 
the eyes of the Maori people are 
now opened. Like the Jews of old, 
they have been favoured with a 
special revelation from heaven, in- 
tended for them and for them alone. 
What is the use of Bibles or of 
Prayer - books? they have been 
superseded by the new revelation ; 
let them be brought forth and cast 
into the flames; if they contain the 
words of truth, the Great Ruler will 
not suffer them to be burned. See 
how they smoke! They vanish into 
nothingness; thus also shall the 
Pakeha vanish and all his works, 
but the Maori shall remain for ever ; 
his power shall know no decay. The 
final destruction of the world is a 
device of the missionaries to rob 
them of their lands; the world will 
last for ever, and the chosen people 
shall inherit it. There is no heaven 
apart from this world and no future 
judgment, but there will be a resur- 
rection of the whole Maori races. 
In a few years the Pakehas will be 
driven into the sea, and when the 
last of them have perished, all the 
Maoris who have died since the 
beginning of the world will leap 
from their graves with a shout, and 
stand in the presence of Zerubbabel, 
the Great Prophet. They shall 
stand before him as they were when 
they died, with all their diseases 
and infirmities; and then his mi- 
raculous powers shall be exhibited 
to the whole world. The deaf shall 
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hear, the blind see, the lame walk; 
every species of disease shall dis- 
appear; all shall become perfect in 
their bodies as in their spirits. The 
Great Prophet has already performed 
such miracles on a small scale ; but 
there will be the final manifestation 
of his power. He shall rule over 
them for ever, and they shall be one 
people; no Pakehas shall be suf- 
fered to dwell among them save the 
Jews, who are sprung from the same 
father, inherit the same promises, 
and have endured the same persecu- 
tions. There shall be no more 
harm, nor death, nor judgment; 
the Pakehas shall perish from the 
earth; and this world, transformed 
and beautified, shall be the ever- 
lasting dwelling-place of the Maoris 
and the Jews, who shall dwell 
together as one people. All the 
rites and institutions of the Pakeha 
religion are henceforth abolished ; 
the marriage relation is no longer 
binding; it is good for men to have 
two, three, or even four wives, that 
the Maori race may increase in 
numbers. 

We have thus endeavoured to 
give a brief but faithful epitome of 
a Pai Marire sermon, which often 
extends over a whole day. At the 
close of the sermon, a prayer is 
offered up, and we give a literal 
translation of one which was found 
at Manutahi, near Wellington. ‘ By 
belief in thee, O Ruler, all men 
shall be saved in the day of passing 
over and pouring out of blood, lest 
they should be touched by the de- 
stroyer, the enemy, the Governor 
and his soldiers. The many thou- 
sands of the skies shall close up 
the mouth of the enemy, the Gover- 
nor. To thee, O Ruler, belongs the 
power to destroy his thoughts, and 
the sources from which they spring, 
and all: his works. Thou, O Ruler, 
art the heavy stone slung at the 
Governor, his works,and the thoughts 
of his heart. ‘To thee only belongs 
the power to darken his eyes, lest 
he should see the brightness, so that 
his thoughts may be troubled. By 
thee alone shall the Governor be 
overcome, because his deeds are evil, 
Be thou strong, O Ruler, for thy 
people, the men of Canaan are a 
naked people, and possessed of 
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nothing. Thou knowest it; with 
thee alone is perfect knowledge. 
This is my earnest striving to thee, 
O Ruler, that the heart of the Gover- 
nor may be drawn forth by thee, 
that it may be withered in the sun 
so as not to see any brightness, be- 
cause he is the bad devil of the 
world, the destroyer of men.’ The 
Governor is evidently not a favour- 
ite at the court of Zerubbabel the 
Great, nor is he likely to meet with 
a friendly reception, if he appears 
at the final resurrection of the 
Maori races. We are the more sur- 
prised at his having been selected 
as the special object of denunciation, 
as his Maori proclivities are only 
too well known. 

When the Pai Marire orator has 
exhausted his lungs and his legs, 
he calls a halt and proceeds to 
initiate his proselytes into the mys- 
teries of the new faith. He usually 
begins by working a few miracles. 
The taming of wild cattle is a favour- 
ite operation ; the thaumaturgist pro- 
nounces an incantation over them, 
and they follow him submissively 
to the summit of the loftiest moun- 
tains. Mesmerism is known and 
practised. About a year ago, a half 
caste visited Sydney, where he at- 
tended some lectures on electro- 
biology: the exhibition of mesmeric 
influences, which he then witnessed, 
made a deep impression on his mind, 
and, on his return to New Zealand, 
he frequently alluded to the subject 
in conversation. The idea was at once 
caught up by Te Ua and the other 
founders of the Pai Marire faith, 
who saw that mesmerism might be 
turned to good account in gaining 
adherents to their cause; the mes- 
meric sleep would carry conviction 
to the minds of the wavering, and 
serve as the door of entrance to the 
new religion. Experience soon 
taught them how difficult it was to 
reduce a lively race like the Maoris 
to a comatose state; hence the 
necessity of inventing some other 
initiatory rite for those proselytes 
who were not subject to mesmeric 
influences. Their object was to 
produce the same effect as mes- 
merism, and they found that this 
could be done by seizing the pro- 
selyte by the hand, and whirling 
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him round and round till he became 
insensible. In cases where the 
proselytes were numerous, the whirl- 
ing process occasioned too much 
delay. Another step was made in 
advance; nius, or worshipping-posts, 
were set up at every village visited 
by the Pai Marire preachers, and 
the inhabitants drawn round and 
round them till they became giddy 
or even unconscious. It is during 
this state of unconsciousness that 
they are supposed to receive the 
divine «aflatus; travellers have 
found the inhabitants of whole vil- 
lages apparently ina state of idiotcy, 
unable to speak or move. Some of 
them actually become idiots; the 
reason of many is permanently 
affected; they howl like dogs, and 
jabber like monkeys. These howl- 
ings and jabberings are supposed 
to be oracular deliverances in un- 
known tongues, of which the Pai 
Marire priests are the sole interpre- 
ters; it is only natural that the 
interpretation should be given in 
favour of the speedy extinction of 
the Pakehas, and the complete 
triumph of the Maori causes. 

The first niu, or worshipping-post, 
was set up at Kaitake in the pro- 
vince of Taranaki. It is related 
that an extraordinary miracle oc- 
curred on this occasion, which may 
be regarded as the inauguration of 
the new faith. The ceremony had 
scarcely been completed, when a dog 
advanced to the pole, sniffed at it, 
and showed by his irreverent bear- 
ing that he had no idea of its sanc- 
tity. The moment his nose touched 
the sacred wood he gave an unearthly 
howl, the prolonged cadences of 
which struck terror into every heart, 
and fell down dead in the midst of 
spectators. After this miracle poles 
became @ la mode; a village without 
its niv would have been considered 
behind the age. They have been 
set up through the interior from the 
east to the west coast, and, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of resi- 
dent magistrates, they have been 
adopted by some of the friendly 
natives, who are still nominally 
Christians. A quarter of a century 
ago it was de rigucur that every tribe 
should have its missionary; the 
times are now changed; the néw has 
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supplanted him. When the Pai 
Marire converts have recovered from 
their state of unconsciousness they 
are taught to practise the grossest 
immorality; and the Christian 
churches are often polluted by their 
foul orgies. The object of the 
priests in sanctioning this gross 
licentiousness is doubtless to in- 
crease their numbers, and to break 
for ever with Christianity and its 
teachers. For the same reason 
cannibalism has been revived; the 
tasting of human blood is one of 
the most solemn Pai Marire rites; 
one of the priests is known to have 
swallowed the eyes of his victims. 
The cooked heads of murdered sol- 
diers are carried about for purposes 
of divination; at the command of 
the Tiu, or priest, they speak. This 
kind of deception is easily prac- 
tised, as the priests are adepts in 
ventriloquism. 

The more intelligent rebel chiefs, 
such as Thompson and Rewi, have 
favoured this new fanaticism from 
political motives. While they are 
far too enlightened to give in to it 
themselves, they have adopted it as 
a powerful instrument for rousing 
the flagging energies of their coun- 
trymen, who, driven from their lands 
and worsted in almost every engage- 
ment, were beginning to despair of 
success. There is no courage equal 
to the courage of fanaticism; it has 
infused a new life into the Maori 
race, revived old hopes, and nerved 
them for the struggle. It has spread 
its baneful influence among tribes 
who have remained outwardly loyal 
from prudential motives, but are 
rebels at heart, and will prove them- 
selves to beso on the first favourable 
opportunity. In some cases these 
neutral tribes have been restrained 
from open rebellion by the presence 
and personal influence of a few 
brave-hearted missionaries, who 
have remained among their former 
flocks, and endeavoured to stem the 
torrent of superstition which has 
burst upon them. They have con- 
fronted the emissaries of the new 
faith, and challenged an exhibition 
of their miraculous powers. The 
following incident recently occurred 
on the east coast. The district 
which one of the missionaries had 
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occupied for years as his special 
field of labour was visited by a party 
of Pai Marires, who boasted of their 
miraculous powers, and began to 
preach their peculiar doctrines. It 
so happened that her Majesty’s ship 
Eclipse was then cruising on the 
coast, and it reached the ears of 
the missionary that the leader of the 
Pai Marire band had openly declared 
that he could draw the vessel ashore 
by putting forth those miraculous 
powers with which he was endowed. 
The missionary brought matters to 
the test by assembling the natives 
and challenging the Pai Marire 
leader to make good his words. 
There was the vessel about a mile 
from the shore; let him put forth 
his power and dash her on the 
rocks; if he did so the whole 
assembly would become his fol- 
lowers, if he failed they would know 
him to be a rogue and an impostor. 
The puzzled Pai Marire priest tried 
to escape from the dilemma; the 
spirits were not favourable, the 
audience had not sufficient faith. 
On finding that he had not a foot to 
stand on he lost his temper, denied 
that he had offered to perform this 
miracle, and made a hasty retreat, 
followed by the scoffs and jeers of 
those who witnessed his defeat. 
Thus one man, by the exercise of a 
little moral courage and common 
sense, routed a band of fanatics and 
saved his flock from being swept 
into the vortex of rebellion. 

The most active of the Pai Marire 
converts go to swell the ranks of the 
insurgents. When they renounce 
Christianity they at the same time 
renounce their allegiance to the 
British Crown; the one act involves 
the other. Hence every convert 
may or does become a recruit for 
the rebel army; he may remain 
neutral for a time, watching the 
current of events, but all his sym- 
pathies are with his countrymen in 
arms. The Pai Marire superstition 
has spread rapidly among the so- 
called friendly natives who are 
residing in the province of Auck- 
land, and the authorities have wisely 
abstained from attempting to repress 
it by force. Persecution, or the 
employment of force in such cases, 
tends only to aggravate and prolong 
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the evil. The Maori, so long as he 
keeps within the limits of the law, 
has an unquestionable right to 
choose his own religion; it is only 
when he is guilty of crime that the 
authority of the law ought to be 
vindicated. Rebellion may be the 
natural result of Pai Marire teaching, 
but no man can be treated as a rebel 
till he has declared himself to be so 
by some overt act. The magistrates 
residing among the friendly natives 
have wisely adopted this view of the 
matter, and made no attempt to 
arrest the progress of the new re- 
ligion by force. They have warned 
the natives that while they are at 
liberty to adopt any religion they 
choose, they have no right to violate 
the law under the cloak of religion, 
and that every such violation will 
be punished. A singular case was 
recently tried before one of the 
resident magistrates in the province 
of Auckland. A Pai Marire preacher 
had established himself among a 
friendly tribe, and was allowed to 
preach the doctrines of the new 
faith without opposition. At first 
he enjoyed a high reputation for 
sanctity, and the women of the 
tribe flocked to him to be indoc- 
trinated in the Pai Marire faith. 
The husband of one of them, who 
happened to be of a jealous or 
sceptical temperament, was led to 
watch the movements of his wife, 
and soon saw enough to satisfy him 
that she was unfaithful to the mar- 
riage vow. Now, while chastity 
before marriage is an unknown 
virtue among the Maori women, in- 
fidelity to the marriage vow has 
ever been regarded as the greatest 
crime of which they can be guilty. 
It was formerly punished as a 
capital offence; but the Maori has 
now become so imbued with Pakeha 
ideas that he has learned not to 
condone the injury, but to seek 
such compensation as the law has 
provided for injured husbands. In 
the course of this trial facts were 
disclosed which forcibly remind us 
of the tales of priestly deception 
related in Boccacio’s Decameron, and 
produce the conviction that Pai 
Marirism is only another name for 
systematized licentiousness. The 
aggrieved husband obtained £30 of 
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damages: not alarge sum according 
to English ideas, but equal, we pre- 
sume, to the damage sustained. 

As we write the English mail for 
March has just come in. The 
colonials are as sensitive to home 
criticisms as the Yankees them- 
selves, and our first inquiry is 
‘What do they think of us in 
England? very debate in Parlia- 
ment touching on the war is read 
with intense interest; every leader 
on the same subject is devoured 


with unflagging zest. The writers ° 


of these articles display as much 
knowledge of the question as could 
be expected from men living so 
remote from the field of action, and 
dependent on others for their in- 
formation; it detracts nothing from 
their merits that they occasionally 
betray a ludicrous ignorance of the 
real state of the country. We glance 
at one of the leading articles in the 
Times on Maori affairs; it is well 
and carefully written ; but when the 
publicist asserts that a missionary 
may travel in safety through parts 
of New Zealand where any other 
Pakeha would be exposed to certain 
death, we shake our head in sorrow- 
ful dissent. No statement could 
convey a more erroneous impression 
of the state of feeling among the 
natives towards their former in- 
structors. When we first arrived in 
this country the war had only just 
broken out; Pai Marirism was un- 
known, and the natives were out- 
wardly attached to the Christian 
religion. To have shed the blood of 
a missionary would have been 
deemed an act of sacrilege; in re- 
peated cases the Maori musket was 
turned aside when it was discovered 
that it was aimed at a minister of 
religion. This inherent feeling of 
respect for the cloth was supplanted 
by that fierce fanatical hatred of 
everything connected with the 
Christian religion, which Pai Ma- 
rirism produced. The missionaries 
are hated because they are the re- 
presentatives of Christianity, to 
which the new religion is antago- 
nistic. They are hated because it is 
believed that they acted the part 
of political spies to the Government, 
end taught a religion which they 
knew to be false, for the purpose of 
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keeping the natives in ignorant sub- 
jection. They are hated because it 
is known that in many cases they 
enriched themselves by purchasing 
land from the natives when the 
latter were ignorant of its true 
value, of which they are now fully 
sensible. So powerful is this feeling 
of hatred that if the writer in the 
Times had reversed his statement, 
and asserted that a layman may now 
travel through districts of New 
Zealand where no missionary could 
appear without exposing himself to 
certain death, no one in this country 
would gainsay that assertion. ‘The 
fact is only too patent to all; it may 
be lamented, but it cannot be ig- 
nored. A few days before this 
article appeared in the Zimes the 
Pai Marire fanatics on the east coast 
exhibited their deep-rooted hatred 
of the whole missionary body by 
torturing the unfortunate Vélkner 
to death under circumstances of 
atrocious cruelty. He had done 
nothing to incur their hatred; a 
more amiable or inoffensive man 
never lived ; but he had the misfor- 
tune to be a missionary, and nothing 
could save him. The native cate- 
chist who replaced him during his 
absence was one of the first converts 
to Pai Marirism; the members of 
his own flock, among whom he had 
laboured faithfully for years, assisted 
in putting him to death. The other 
missionary who shared his captivity 
would have suffered the same fate 
had it not been for the heroic efforts 
of a Jewish sailor, who saved his 
life at the risk of his own. The 
public at home are now familiar with 
all the details of this tragical affair, 
and the name of Carl Sylvius Voélk- 
ner will be preserved in the annals 
of missionary labour as the first 
Christian martyr of New Zealand. 

It is painful to dwell on human 
ingratitude, but the conduct of Mr. 
Grace, the surviving missionary, 
deserves some passing notice. The 
warm sympathy felt for him among 
all classes of the community was 
converted into a different feeling by 
a letter which he published after 
his return to Auckland. With much 
complacency he compared his de- 
liverance to that of the Apostle 
Peter, but failed to recognize any 
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points of resemblance between the 
Hebrew who saved his life and the 
angel who opened the gates of the 
prison; in fact the name of Levi 
was conspicuous by its absence. 
Startled by the outburst of indigna- 
tion which his ingratitude evoked, 
he wrote a second letter, in which 
he stated that the name of Levi had 
been omitted through inadvertency, 
as if it were possible to forget the 
saver of his life within a fortnight. 
This only rendered matters worse, 
and a public meeting was convened 
for the purpose of acknowledging 
the gallant conduct of Mr. Levi, 
the master of the schooner Eclipse, 
in effecting the rescue of Mr. Grace 
from the Pai Marires at Opotiki. 
We had the curiosity to attend that 
meeting, which was composed of a 
strange admixture of Judaism and 
rowdyism, the Hebrew element pre- 
ponderating. The audience soothed 
their impatience with the fumes of 
tobacco till the proceedings began, 
when they laid their pipes aside and 
cheered Mr. Levi, the hero of the 
occasion. He is a smart, good- 
looking, little Hebrew, and he told 
his story with all the bluffness of a 
sailor. From the first there seems 
to have been as much congeniality 
between them as might be expected 
in the ease of a solemn pointer and 
a playful monkey bound together 
with the same chain. Mr. Levi 
went in medias res at once. ‘Could 
he account for Mr. Grace’s conduct ? 
He could not; because up to the 
very hour of going away they were 
on the best of terms.’ Mr. Levi 
then proceeded to show what he 
meant by the best of terms. ‘ He 
slept with him in the same house, 
and took every meal with him. 
They had had several—he might 
say —rows, a great many; but 
nothing to interfere very materially 
with their friendship. They had 
had a row, and half-an-hour after- 
wards they had taken meals together 
and conversed together. He had 
called him (Mr. Grace) bad names; 
he had called him a liar, a hypocrite, 
and told him that he was not fit to 
wear the cloth of the Church; and 
he was prepared to prove it before 
any tribunal in the world.’ Mr. 
Levi then proceeded to lead proof 
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of Mr. Grace’s falsehood and hypo- 
crisy, and after making due allow- 
ance for Oriental exaggeration, the 
impression left on our mind was a 
very painful one. ‘The audience 
identified the whole missionary 
body with their unworthy repre- 
sentative, and expressed their con- 
tempt by shouting, ‘You men of 
God is not to have it all your own 
way.’ It is a significant fact that 
Mr. Grace, once so eager to rush 
into print, has never publicly denied 
the very serious charges brought 
against him, and there can be no 
doubt that his conduct, coupled 
with other causes, lias turned the 
tide of public opinion against the 
missionaries. The colonists, as a 
body, have as little sympathy with 
them as the Maoris; both class them 
with the landsharks from Sydney, 
who acquired the best lands in the 
colony at a nominal price and refuse 
to part with them on reasonable 
terms. At Tauranga, on the east 
coast, is a block of land consisting of 
about fifteen hundred acres. In 1838 
it was bought by the missionaries 
from the natives for a heifer and some 
articles of merchandise, the exact 
nature or value of which is not 
given. About a year ago the 
natives in the vicinity joined the 
rebellion, and, after a temporary 
success, were defeated and forced 
to surrender. Part of their land 
was confiscated, and a regiment of 
military settlers sent down to oc- 
cupy it. Negotiations were opened 
with the missionaries to effect the 
purchase of their property, which 
lies in the very centre of the confis- 
cated land; the price they demanded 
was £20,000. The heifer has proved 
a good investment. 

Such facts are well known to the 
natives, and have tended not only 
to undermine the influence of the 
missionaries, but to produce a feel- 
ing of deep and bitter hatred against 
them. The tragedy at Opotiki is 
only one of the many manifestations 
of that feeling; we venture to say 
that Bishop Selwyn himself, if he 
had fallen into the hands of the 
Pai Marire fanatics would have met 
with the same fate. The idea has 
taken firm hold of the native mind 
that Christianity has been used as a 
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cloak to conceal the selfish grasping 
spirit of its teachers, and this idea 
has found its natural expression in 
the adoption of a newreligion. The 
madman Te Ua, the fanatical founder 
of that religion, has been a mere 
instrument in the hands of the King 
party, who have made political capi- 
tal of his rhapsodies, and recruited 
their ranks from his followers. They 
wished to separate themselves for 
ever from the Pakehas, and they 
knew that they could not do so as 
long as they retained their religion. 
The rapidity with which the Maoris 
have rejected Christianity is only 
equalled by the rapidity with which 
they adopted it, and the one even 
need excite no more surprise than 
the other; both spring from the 
same causes. As a people they 
adopted Christianity from purely 
worldly motives; the Christians 
who invited them were wealthier 
and more prosperous than them- 
selves, and they attributed this 
superior wealth and prosperity to 
the superior power of the Chris- 
tians’ God. They abandoned, or 
professed, to abandon, the gods of 
their fathers, because they had done 
so little for them; they felt their 
inferiority; and they rushed to 
worship as the Pakeha worshipped, 
from the belief that in that way they 
would become in every respect 
equal to him. They have now dis- 
covered their mistake. They have 
gained nothing by the change; they 
have lost much since it was made. 
They have decreased in numbers, 
and they are daily decreasing; 
(liseases before unknown have spread 
rapidly among them; their lands 
are fast slipping from their hands ; 
the rapacity of the Pakeha seems to 
know no bounds: he sweeps on 
with the irresistible fury of one 
of their own mountain torrents. 
And to whom can they appeal? 
They have forsaken the gods of 
their fathers, and the God of the 
Pakeha seems to have forsaken 
them. Hence the desire to have 
a god of their own, a Maori god, 
quite distinct from the object of 
Pakcha’s worship, The god of 


their creation is the reflex image of 
their own moral nature, cruel and 
blood-thirsty as themselves; a being 





to be propitiated by human sacri- 
fice, and cannibal rites. The tran- 
sition has been rapid; but all 
savage races are liable to be swayed 
by sudden impulses; the Maoris 
took up Christianity lightly, and 
have cast it aside with the same 
levity. To say that they were or 
ever have been Christians would 
be a desecration of the term; it 
would be as just to affirm that the 
Ethiopian has changed his skin when 
he has been slightly covered over 
with flour. The first sharp shower 
will wash it away, and reveal him 
to the world in all his native black- 
ness. The Maori has not changed 
his religion; he had never any re- 
ligion to change. He has not re- 
lapsed into heathenism; he is, and 
always has been at heart, a heathen. 
There may have been individual 
exceptions; but we are speaking of 
the Maoris as a race. Some may 
have sincerely believed in Chris- 
tianity; but as a people they re- 
tained their ancient superstitions, 
and offered a sort of secret and sub- 
ordinate worship to their heathen 
gods. There are proofs of the exist- 
ence of such worship before Te Ua 
had founded the new religion or 
laid claim to inspiration. When 
the flag of the Maori King was 
raised at Mataitawa on the roth of 
September, 1862, heathen incan- 
tations were mingled with Chris- 
tian. prayers: a significant proof 
that Christianity was already be- 
ginning to lose the small hold it 
ever had over the minds of the 
native population. 

The only attempt to repress Pai 
Marire fanaticism has been by means 
of a proclamation, which appeared in 
the Government Gazette. In that pro- 
clamation the Governor denounces 
them as rebels, and threatens them 
with all the penalties of the law; 
but the attempt made to enforce 
those penalties in the case of the 
Opotiki murderers, signally failed. 
The steady flow of the Atlantic was 
not arrested by Mrs. Partington’s 
broom ; the rapid progress of fanati- 
cism will not be stayed by procla- 
mations, which, when they cannot 
be carried out, are only a confession 
of our weakness. All history proves 
that the employment of force in the 
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repression of religious errors serves 
only to aggravate the evil and pro- 
long its existence. If the Maori 
commits crimes under the cloak of 
religion, those crimes should be 
punished; but he has an unques- 
tionable right to adopt any form of 
religious belief he chooses, so long 
as he is guilty of no violation of the 
law. It is highly creditable to the 
missionary body in New Zealand that 
they have displayed a magnanimity 
in their adversity which they failed 
to exhibit in the hour of their pros- 
perity. They have unquestionably 
suffered more from the recent change 
than any other class. They have been 
driven from the homes which they 
set up in the wilderness by those 
to whose spiritual welfare they had 
devoted their whole lives; they 
have seen the churches where they 
preached the sublime morality of 
the Great Master desecrated and 
profaned by the foul orgies and 
coarse licentiousness of the new 
faith ; the edifice which they reared 
with so many prayers and such 
earnest toil has been swept away by 
a sudden outbreak of fierce fanati- 
cism; the confidence and affection 
with which they were once regarded 
have given place to feelings of dis- 
trust and hatred; one of their num- 
ber has earned the martyr’s crown 
by a death of torture ; 


Their temple hath not left a stone, 
t And mockery sits on Salem’s throne, 


If we have had occasion to blame 
them in the hour of their prosperity, 
we offer them the tribute of our 
sincere admiration for the magnani- 
mous spirit they have shown under 
their recent trials and sufferings. 
There has been no. fierce outcry 
for vengeance disguised under re- 
ligious phraseology, or couched in 
the language of prayer; no attempt 
to widen the gulf which separates 
the two races, or to fan the 
flame of hatred which burns in 
their hearts. No, while the tears 
of sorrow were flowing from 
their eyes for a martyred brother, 
they spoke not, they thought not, 
of vengeance; their only prayer was 
‘ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.’ Such conduct 
may scem pusillanimous to those 
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who cannot appreciate the motives 
from which they act; but the time 
will come when those who blame 
them most will be the first to 
confess their error. Sweet are the 
uses of adversity, and the mission- 
aries of New Zealand have expe- 
rienced them tobe so. There is no 
man in the colony whom we admire 
more than Bishop Selwyn; he may 
be safely accepted as the exponent 
of missionary feeling and principle, 
and we have much pleasure in 
reproducing part of the charge 
which he recently delivered to his 
clergy at Canterbury. ‘Shall we 
receive good at the hand of God, 
and shall we not receive evil? 
It is of his wisdom that we meet 
now in sorrow rather than in joy. 
It is good for us that we have been 
afflicted. The war which seemed to 
have come to an end, was renewed 
by the perversity of a few misguided 
men. Mixed with the new element 
of the confiscation of land, it ac- 
quired a bitterness unknown before. 
The missionary clergy were believed 
to be the agents of the Government 
in a deep-laid plot for the subjuga- 
tion of the native people. Our 
congregations melted away; our 
advice was disregarded. Exaspe- 
rated by continued defeat and loss 
of friends and relations, many be- 
came reckless. The feeling grew 
among them that they would aban- 
don the religion of their enemies, 
and set up one of their own. An 
impostor from Taranaki placed him- 
self at the head of the movement. 
Pretended miracles, unknown ton- 
gues, inspirations from heaven, 
messengers from angels, were alleged 
as usual in support of the impos- 
ture. The delusion spread and 
reached the east coast. New tribes 
were to be startled and overawed. 
A leader of inferior rank demanded 
of the people of Opotiki the sacrifice 
of their own missionary. No other 
life was touched of the many white 
men who fell into their hands. It 
was a murder of fanaticism. You 
have all read the details of the 
outward workings of this mystery 
of iniquity. Join with me in 
recognizing the finger of God 
working in hidden wisdom, yet 
evidently in love. ‘ The fierceness 
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of man shall turn to his praise.” God 
has granted to our native Church an 
audience like those in the days of 
old. Our first martyr died at peace 
with his enemies, and with prayer 
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for his murderers. A modern writer, 
in a poem called Bonifuce, has sup- 
plied me with words so applicable 
to Mr. Vélkner’s death that I make 
no excuse for quoting them :— 


‘This is the will of God, and let us meet it 
As men who know the body may be killed, 


But the soul lives for ever, 


Sure am I 


That this shall be no hindrance to the faith. 
The blood of martyrs makes the good seed grow. 
Have we not read how, after Stephen’s death, 
The Gospel spread more widely? Let us wait. 


To this sentiment every believer 
in revealed religion, every friend of 
humanity, will cordially say Amen. 
Pai Marirism is a revival of the 
old heathenism, with a slight ad- 
mixture of Judaism; it would make 
the Maori what he was some half- 
century ago—a ferocious savage; 
delighting in bloodshed, feasting on 
his fellow-men like a beast of prey. 
It is a religion of anarchy, the 
offspring of despair; it sprung from 
temporary causes and can only have 
a temporary existence. We must 
not suppose that the missionaries 
have laboured in vain because the 
Maoris have cast away their cords 
and broken their bonds asunder. 
They may not always have sown the 
best seed ; there may have been an 
undue proportion of Jewish tares 
mingled with their Christian wheat ; 
they may have dealt too largely in 
what;, Carlyle emphatically calls 
‘ Hebrew old clothes ;’ but they have 
done good work in their day, and it 
would be ungenerous to dwell too 
much on their shortcomings in the 
hour of their adversity. Their 
labour has not been lost; their 
iessons have not been altogether 
forgotten; the little leaven of divine 
truth that still remains has pro- 
duced deeds of generous self-denial 
and Samaritan-like kindness to our 
wounded, such as reflect honour 
not only on the Maori race, but on 
humanity itself. We unhesitatingly 
affirm that the conception even of 
such deeds could never have pene- 
trated the Maori intellect had it 
not been for the teaching of the 
missionaries; and if such deeds are 
exhibited in the time of war, what 
may we not expect on the return of 
peace? The old heathenism was 
not entirely displaced by Chris- 


tianity; and Christianity has not 
been altogether displaced by Pai 
Marirism. When this miserable 
war is once over, and peace re- 
established between the Maori and 
the Pakeha, Pai Marirism will 
speedily disappear, and the influence 
of the missionaries be greater than 
ever. They have sown in tears and 
they will reap in joy. The revival 
of their influence will not save the 
Maoris from their doom ; their final 
and speedy extinction is the result 
of powerful operating causes over 
which the missionaries have no con- 
trol; but there is some comfort in 
the thought that their last hours, 
as individuals and as a nation, will 
be soothed by the presence and 
teaching of those who are their 
natural protectors and have proved 
themselves their best friends. They 
will take their stand, like him of 
old, between the living and the 
dying, acting the part of mediators 
between the Anglo-Saxon, full of 
unscrupulous energy and unbounded 
ambition, and the Maori, conscious 
of his doom, and ever retreating 
before the Pakeha, till he has dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth. 
As we write we learn that William 
Thompson ; Potatau, the Maori 
King; Rewi, the great warrior of the 
Waikato, and five other leading 
chiefs of the insurgents, have given 
in their submission and taken the 
oath of allegiance, so that the war 
may now be regarded as at an end. 
We are heartily glad of it. We 
sincerely trust it will be the last 
war between the Pakeha and the 
Maori. If the colonists will but 
exercise a little patience the whole 
of New Zealand will soon pass into 
their hands, and the Maori will live 
only in tradition, like the Moa. The 
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cessation of hostilities may prolong 
his existence for a time, but it 
cannot avert his fate. We may say 
of him as the Czar Nicholas said of 
the Turk: V’invalide est trés malade ; 
let us not show our sympathy by 
knocking him on the head. If we 
cannot save him, let us leave him 
to his fate, so as that when he passes 
away, we may enter in and take 
possession without being haunted 
by the remembrance of a great 
crime. The establishment of peace 
will be the death-blow of the Pai 
Marire superstition; it may linger 
for a time among the half-savage 
tribes in the interior, but even there 
it will speedily disappear. The 
missionaries will return to their 
quiet homes in the wilderness; 
their churches, purified from Pai 
Marire pollution, will be thrown 
open for Christian worship; their 
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former flocks will gather around 
them; Voélkner will be the first and 
last martyr in New Zealand; and 
this short-lived fanaticism will only 
be remembered among the many 
delusions to which the human mind 
is subject. The same post which 
announces the surrender of the 
Maori King makes known to us the 
significant fact that hundreds of the 
natives are crowding to the churches, 
not to celebrate the foul rites of 
heathenism, but to worship as they 
were wont to worship before they 
were given over to a delusion and 
to believe in a lie. This is the 
small cloud in the horizon, the 
harbinger of the triumph of the 
Christian faith among a doomed 
and dying race. We shudder as we 
think of Vélkner’s death of torture ; 
we are comforted by the thought 
that he has not died in vain. 


The blood of martyrs makes the good seed grow. 
Have we not read how, alter Stephen’s death, 
The Gospel spread more widely? Let us wait, 


P. C. B. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 
THE CONTENTS OF THE OLD COPYBOOK. 


be he had gone. Generous and 
unselfish to the last, he had 
broken the tie that bound him to the 
only person he loved in all the world, 
for that person’s sake. By the time 
Gilbert awoke and found the letter 
left for him, his father was some 
miles on the long journey before 
him, bearing on bravely against the 
bitter January blast. 

3ut that day seemed little less 

cold and dark to his son, sitting in- 
doors with that open letter before 
him. Gilbert knew that he had 
driven his father from him by his 
own behaviour. The absence of all 
reproach in that letter conveyed the 
bitterest reproach. His first im- 
pulse was to seek and recall him; 
but that was impossible. 
‘* Along with the letter, the Sergeant 
had left the savings-bank book and 
the sixty-five pounds in cash. Gil- 
bert put up the money, and deter- 
mined never to touch it, whatever 
came. ‘He would break stones by 
the way-side first,’ he told himself; 
but whether he would avail himself 
of any more feasible and probable 
means of getting a living that might 
offer itself, remains to be seen. 

He was sitting at work the night 
after his father’s departure, when 
Mrs. Flue tapped at the door and 
begged permission to enter. The 
poor woman was sadly troubled at 
the Sergeant’s departure—at the 
position of matters altogether, in- 
deed; she and her husband divining 
the scanty state of their lodger’s 
finances, had already held grave 
conference thereon. Mrs. Flue had 
come to propose a reduction of five 
shillings per week in the rent, and 
to state that ‘ firewood and blacking 
shouldn’t be mentioned again be- 
tween them.’ 

‘He ’ave left that melting sort 
0’ letter behind him for me and 
Samuel, ’ave your dear father, said 
Mrs. Flue, with the corner of her 


shawl raised to her eyes, ‘a thankin’ 
of us, for I’m sure I don’t know 
what, for he’s been a father to the 
boys, and is worth his weight in 
gold for comfort and advice in the 
hour of trouble, that my heart has 
been in my throat all day, and I’ve 
choked twice in the parlour whilst 
customers was a rappin’ at the shop- 
counter and I not fit to serve them, 
much less give right change; but if 
you'll oblige us, sir, by lettin’ it 
stand at ten shillings for the present, 
we shall feel it kindly, and no dif- 
ference in attentions will be made, 
as I needn’t tell you.’ 

Mrs. Flue, not at all sure how her 
lodger would take it, was greatly 
relieved to find that he consented to 
the proposal, from necessity, of 
course, and because he had no 
alternative but that or debt. 

Emboldened by this success, Mrs. 
Flue ventured a little further. She 
and Samuel had devised a little 
plan for re-establishing their lodger’s 
fortunes, which she now disclosed. 
The little plan was as follows :— 

Old Mr. Thwacker, the proprietor 
of the ‘Young Gentlemen’s Com- 
mercial Academy,’ over the road, 
had expired in a fit on Christmas 
Day, in consequence of too copious 
libations in honour of the season. 
The consequence was that ‘the con- 
nexion was now going a begging,’ 
as Mrs. Flue emphatically stated ; 
and ‘ a guinea a quarter, with hextras 
for the French and Lating tongues, 
was to be had by any gentleman 
who liked to accept them.” On 
mature consideration, Mr. and Mrs. 
Flue were of opinion that if Gilbert 
would purchase the defunct school- 
master’s brass door-plate, desks, and 
benches, and transfer the ‘Com- 
mercial Academy’ to their own first- 
floor, his fortune would be made. 

The idea almost took away her 
hearer’s breath. A very few weeks 
back, Gilbert would have sent Mrs. 
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Flue about her business in a sum- 
mary fashion for presuming to utter 
such a proposal; but he did nothing 
of the sort to-day. Here was a way 
of earning money, and if these fine 
resolves about never touching his 
father’s savings ieant anything, he 
must not be squeamish, or turn up 
his nose at any honest way of get- 
ting a living. It was not an agrec- 
able prospect, certainly, that of 
turning teacher to vulgar little 
boys, and proprietor of a ‘ Commer- 
cial Academy’ in Meggett’s Gar- 
dens; but if those ‘sons of gentle- 
men’ for whom he advertised would 
not come forward to claim his ser- 
vices, he must even take the sons of 
the butcher and the baker who came 
without solicitation. 

Gilbert did not bring himself to 
say all this to Mrs. Flue then and 
there; but he graciously signified 
his consent to ‘ think it over.’ 

The ‘thinking over’ was much 
stimulated by the fact that the 
thinker had only a sum of eighteen 
shillings of his own in all the world. 
Clearly, it was not a time to be fas- 
tidious: he must either do that or 
get into his landlady’s debt: and he 
had sufficient sense to know which 
was the more degrading alternative. 

These considerations did not all 
rush upon his mind on the first 
presentation of the case; but he ar- 
rived at them by degrees. They were 
hastened materially by an incident 
that befell hin the next night as he 
sat at work. 

Revolving Mrs. Flue’s scheme, he 
had allowed his fire to go out, and 
found himself very chilly towards 
midnight. The family had all re- 
tired, and he had neither matches 
nor wood at hand. Casting about 
him for the means of relighting his 
fire, he bethought him of a certain 
closet in the garret overhead where 
his father used to keep a supply of 
these things. He took up his can- 
dlc, and ascended the stairs. 

‘he room was just as the Sergeant 


had quitted it. Mrs. Flue enter-- 


tained a weak hope that he might 
still come back again, and things be 
made ‘all right and pleasant once 
more,’ and so would not allow any- 
thing to be touched. There stood 
the table at which the Sergeant had 
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written that last letter, with the pen 
still lying on it. On the hearth- 
stone lay the black ashes of some 
papers he had destroyed that last 
night; and on the mantelpiece was 
the half-smoked pipe he had lain 
aside, too sorrowful to smoke. Gil- 
bert turned to the closet to search 
for the things he wanted. In pull- 
ing out a bundle of firewood from 
the bottom, he came upon some old 
copybooks, evidently put there to be 
destroyed. Some of them were half 
torn up already, and the scattered 
leaves were lying at the bottom of 
the closet. Gilbert recognized the 
writing instantly; that big, sprawl- 
ing character was his father’s pen- 
manship,—probably his first at- 
tempts. He took up one of the 
copybooks and turned it over; it 
was not a mere transcript of copies. 
The first words written in this book 
enchained Gilbert’s attention; he 
read a few lines further and then 
stopped, took up his candle, and 
hastened down to the room below. 
Sitting down at his table, he eagerly 
began to peruse the contents of the 
old copybook. The first page of the 
book bore this super ‘scription : _ 
‘My Diary in India. 182—. 

On the next leaf the Diary began 
as follows :— 

‘Bengal, May, 1823. 

‘In teaching me reading and 
*riting, and the many other things 
that she, in her fondness, was always 
trying to teach me, I question 
whether my dear wife did me a 
kindness or not. It aint much use 
Tm likely to have for ‘riting, out 
here, that’s sure, with nobody to 
’rite to and nobody to hear from; 
and it’s but a idle kind of habit, I 
take it, this ’riting all about one’s 
own self, like the diary-keepers. 
But it’s a habit as I hold to some- 
how, for though my old master, 
John Holdfast, first taught me my 
pothooks, which we chalked down 
behind the smithy door, and proud 
he was when I got to sine my name 
in letters a foot long, yet it was my 
own dear girl who learned me to ‘rite 
a decent hand, and spell a bitt, which 
I’m no grate shakes at now, nor 
never shall be for the matter of 
that. I was only thinking last night 
how she used to laugh at me (bless 
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her heart) when first I tried to hold 
the pen strait in my big orkward 
fingers, and then drop it I used, 


and blotch the copybook, and 
smear my ’ands and face with the 
ink till 1 made a precious sight of 
myself. And then, when I was 
beat out with tryin’ to make a 
decent round O, which I’d rather 
have gone through a three-hours’ 
drill any day, for do what I would 
they always came with their mouths 
open, and close ’em I couldn’t—why, 
then she’d just pass her little hand 
over mine, and say, “ Look here, you 
stupid John, this is the way ”—and off 
we'd go, and then the paper would be 
covered with beautiful round letters, 
up-strokes light and down-strokes 
dark, like magic. Ah, my poor 
girl, if thou had known that the 
only use thy husband would soon 
have for his ’riting, would be to sit 
and scrawl as he’s doin’ now, I 
think the tears would have fallen in 
the old copybook amain. Only 
eighteen months gone by; and its 
all like a dream to me now. There’s 
nothing left to show me that that 
time ever was, save tlie ring as I 
drew from her cold finger. I sent 
back everything she had, all her 
pretty trinkets and lady’s fancies, to 
them as said they’d a better right 
to ‘em than me. But they can’t 
drive her memory out of my heart. 
No, no; I’ll never forget thee, wife, 
—never, never. 
- * * * 
‘It’sa year and seven months this 
day since I took him to his new 
home, and gave him up to strangers. 
I can’t think on it yet; I daren’t. 
It brings a hot rising in my throat 
as makes me feel more a wild beast 
than a man. “ Keep your bargain, 
and [ll keep mine,” says the proud 
old man tome. Was it a bargin as 
any man had a right to ask of 
another? I doubt it; nay, there’s 
no doubt; I know it wasn’t. But 
it’s no use writin’ this; it’s done, 
and must be carried out now. 
™* os os * 


‘I’m beginnin’ to find out what 
hot weather means. This blazin’ 
tearin’ sun broils the very brains in 
your skull. It shines and shines 
till you hate the very sight o’ sun- 
light. And it’s no better much at 
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night when the sun’s gone down, 
for we’re jammed up in quarters so 
foul and close that you can’t hardly 
breathe, and you wake twenty times 
a night, dreaming you're throttled, 
or you’ve a ton of lead on your 
chest. You'd like to take a drink 
out of the water-cans may be, but 
it would turn you sick and badly 
if you did; or you'd like to lie out 
on the ground outside, but you’d 
catch your death if you did; so 
there’s nothing for it but to lic 
swelterin’ there all night, listenin’ 
to the flies buzzing about you till 
the sun gets up again. But it tries 
a fellow’s temper awful. The men 
curses and quarrels like devils. I 
can’t keep mine as I ought; but 
when a bad word is on my lips, I 
remember how grieved she used to 
look at such like, and I swallows it 
down again. If her memory don’t 
make a better man of me for the 
remainder of my life, I’m the biggest 
blackguard amongst ’em. But Ill 
try and live worthy of her, if that 
may be—if that may be. 
* * ~ * 

‘I dreamt it all again last night, 
and I do dream it over and over 
again, till I feel once more the child 
nestlin’ warm against my heart, as 
it nestled there that bitter winter’s 
day when I took him to her father’s 
house and left him amongst stran- 
gers. It snowed, I remember, and we 
was near blocked up in the drifts, 
and the wind drove right into the 
carrier’s cart as we went along, and 
the little lad whimpered with the 
cold, for the milk-bottle was dry, 
and he had sucked his worsted 
thumbs till there was no more good- 
ness in ’em, and I’d only a bit o’ 
biscuit, which he didn’t take to, 
and he would put his hand coax- 
ingly up to my mouth and say, 
“ Dad, dad,” till I couldn’t hardly 
stand it. When we came by a bit 
of a wayside cottage at last, 1 got 
out, and a woman as was makin’ 
barley broth for her children’s 
supper (there were seven of ’em, 1 
remember, and not over much broth 
in the pot), she came out and gave 
me the last drop o’ milk she had in 
the house, and warmed it for the 
bairn, who crooned and crowed over 
it, and then fell asleep again under 
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my coat as right as could be. God 
bless that woman say I! And I 
dreamed itall over again last night, 
and felt him there lyin’ warm inside 
my coat, until I woke with a start, 
and the bugle blowing, and the great 
sun staring in, and the day about 
to begin. 

Ea * * Pa 





Major G asked me this morn- 
ing where I'd picked up all I knew 
about this country, and the old 
wars in great Clive and Wellington’s 
times. I could have told him easy 
enough where I picked up most 
of what I knows or what’s good for 
anything in me, I reckon. Yes, it 
was always her fond hope to try 
and raise me nearer her own level; 
and if readin’ and talkin’ to a man 
about things as he’d be likely to 
take a interest in could have done 
it, and a patient lovin’ way of 
showin’ what was good and right, 
and what was wrong and lowerin’, 
if that could have raised me nearer 
to her level, she’d have done it. 
But it was like tryin’ to wash a 
blackymoor white. An angel isn’t 
more above me than was she—a 
lady born, and I a rough common 
man, as like to her as the fellow 
with the ass’s head, in the play she 
once read to me, was like to the 
queen of the fairies. Beside, I was 
always more cut out for hand-work 
than head-work. Though I think 
I don’t soon forget what I do learn, 
for most she told me comes back to 
me at odd times, I find.’ 


(Here several pages were gone.) 


‘Five years old this day! if he’s 
livin’, that is; and his father don’t 
know, nor never will, p’r'aps. It 
came across me this mornin’, as I 
sat watchin’ our corporal’s wife 
washin’ her boy outside the door, 
that my little lad must be getting 
about his size by this time. And 
when I saw the younker cut away 
from his mother, wi’ nothin’ but his 
little shirt on, to run and meet his 


father, who took him up and put. 


him on his shoulder, lookin’ full as 
pleased as the lad, I ground my 
teeth and swore an oath as made 
the woman stare at me. Ay, it’s 
harder to bear than I thought, and 
the harder that I must never open 
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my lips to a soul. What have I 
done that ’'m never to know my 
child’s love like other fathers? 
What have I done that the sight of 
the young children is to gall and 
torture me like this? I call God to 
witness—no, none o’ that—it’s time 
I lay the pen down. 
*” * * * 

‘It’s well for me, may be, as we've 
had rough work on hand the last 
few months. ‘There’s been no time 
for this scribblin’ nor for thinkin 
about anything, except what a man’s 
got to do and how he’s to do it. 
We've been ordered up the country 
and have seen some hot fighting. 
My head troubles me at times, since 
I got that nasty scratch on my skull 
a few weeks back; but the life suits 
me, I reckon, and bating the scratch, 
I’m hearty as a man can be. 

* * * * 

*I don’t know what it means, but 
it’s the second time I’ve seen it this 
week. Last night it was plainer 
than ever. Walkin’ up and down 
in the verandah afore the General’s 
quarters, being night sentinel, and 
on duty till sunrise, I see below me 
in the clearing between the palm- 
trees, Where the moon was shinin’ 
bright as day, a woman dressed in 
white, pacing back’ards and for’ards, 
with a child in herarms. Thinks I, 
“Tt’s a native;” and knowing their 
subtle ways, I was going to chal- 
lenge her; when she came gliding 
over the grass, and the next moment 
stood a few yards afore me, with the 
moon full upon her face. It was 
she, my own dear wife, with the 
child in her arms. She stretched 
out the boy towards me, just as she 
stretched him out that day when 
she told me she’d never get better 
again, and then floated back further 
and further from me, till she grew 
like a faint mist, and I could see her 
no more. It’s the second time I’ve 
seen her like this: I don’t know what 
to make of it; but I s’p’ose it’s the 
sun and my head, which don’t seem 
right yet. 

* * ™ 

‘They tell me I’ve been ill and 
like to die. When I look down at 
my hands, I don’t know ’em; and 
when I get up to walk, my legs seem 
as though they wasn’t my own; and 
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my head is giddy as a sheep’s. I sup- 
pose they are right, and I have been 
near to death. Oh, Lord, when I 
think of it all again, I turn faint and 
sick. Oh, that foul dark chamber 
where the fellows lies groanin’ day 
and night, and there’s nothin’ but 
pain and tossing and burning thirst 
that can’t be slaked. I’ve been in 
hospital six weeks—six long black 
weeks. It might have been six 
years, for the sufferin’ I’ve gone 
through in the time. I’ve been 
livin’ amongst foul sights and smells 
till ’'ve growed as weak as a babe. 
T’ve been herded up with a hundred 
and odd more fellows in one long, 
low, dark chamber, where the doc- 
tors couldn’t hardly see to use their 
tools, and where the air was such 
that water left in an open vessel at 
night was foul, and stank by morn- 
ing. If they but knew at home in 
Parliament how we suffer and die 
in these dens, and the loss there is 
to the country thereby, I think they 
would do better things, for their 
own sakes, if not for ours. And all 
the time, as I lay there on my back 
in that cursed spot, I was troubled 
with one thought—that I might let 
my secret get from me, and say 
something as ought never to have 
been said. When I was at my worst 
and ramblin’ like a madman, I think 
that thought never quite left me. I 
think I had always sense enough 
to remember that there was some 
names that must never pass my lips. 
Oh, my God, how I suffered! How 
I tried to keep my tongue still and 
my thoughts in check when they 
ran wild as they did. I questioned 
them around me afterwards to know 
whether I’d let anything slip. But 
it seems I said nothing as could ever 
harm him or bring shame to him. 
Thank God for that.’ 


(Here the journal broke off again. 
There were some torn fragmentary 
pages relating to the writer’s pro- 
motion, and the engagements in 
which he took part in the North 
Western Provinces. But it was 
evidently many years after, that the 
next passages were written.) 

‘Going home to the old country! 


Going home to what? ‘To none as 
know you or care for you—to none 
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as takes pleasure or pride in what 
you’ve done. Medals! What good 
is medals to a man as has got nobody 
to show ’em to. Men as can take 
these things to wife or children may 
take pleasure in ’em—not me. I 
wouldn’t go back, but somehow I 
feel wearyin’ for 2a sight of the old 
country; wearyin’, too, to know 
whether he is livin’ or dead. If I 
could get sight of him unbeknown 
for one moment—the bargain didn’t 
name that. But this is mere foolin’. 
a * * * 

‘If we was to meet to-morrow in 
the streets, and brush one another’s 
coat-sleeve as we passed by, we'd 
never know what each was to each, 
but go by like strangers. To think 
of that! P’r’aps he’d be ashamed 
to own me, if he did know me 
now, for he’s a man by this time— 
and as good a scholar and gentle- 
man, I suppose, as the best officers 
we've got. And when I’m back 
yonder, as I shall be in a few weeks, 
if somebody seein’ me pass by in 
the street, was to say to him, “ Yon 
man with the one arm in the red 
jacket is your father ;” perhaps he’d 
turn red with anger at the very 
thought, though only said in jest. 
But, no, no. He shall never blush 
that he is son of mine. Sooner than 
I’d see his cheek redden for that 
cause, I'd bite my tongue out and 
go dumb for the rest of my days. 
Anything but that. If he’s proud, 
so is his father, too. I couldn’t 
bear for him to sneer at me, or turn 
my ways and speech to ridicule. I 
think my love would turn to hatc 
if he did. His father a laughing- 
stock and a jest to him! By God, 
I'd curse him with a father’s curse. 
No, no, I shouldn’t, I shouldn’t. 
May be, I’m a mean-spirited man, 
but at this moment I feel that I’d 
give all I’ve got to have speech with 
him; that I’d serve him for wages 
to live by him; and I think, if he 
wronged me a dozen times a day, 
I could forgive him, for the love I 
bear him.’ 


Then there was added in a hasty 
trembling hand :— 


‘I have seen him. God knows 
whether it was chance or His will 
that led me to take that journey. I 
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have seen and spoken to him. He 
is a fine mannerly fellow—much 
what my fancy had pictured him. 
I’ve had my wish, and now all’s 
over and ended. If I was a better 
man and readier for death, ’'d pray 
God that I might rejoin my wife 
this night, for I feel . 





There it ended. As though the 
pen had suddenly dropped from the 
writer’s hand. 

As Gilbert read the last lines, a 
sort of shudder ran through him. 

‘ This, then, was the father he had 
driven from him? This the man 
he had dared (from some paltry 
elevation of position or intellectual 
superiority) to look down upon as 
his inferior.’ 

Perhaps, amongst all the bitter 
moments of the past bitter time, he 
had known none more truly so than 
this, when too late he discovered 
the true nature of the father he had 
now alienated from him for ever. 


CHAPTER LIY. 
CHANGES. 


The reading of his father’s diary 
was a turning-point in Gilbert's life. 
From that hour, a change, of which 
he was himself at first unconscious, 
began to work in him. Those false 
mists that hitherto had clouded his 
judgments of men and things were 
beginning to break around him, and 
he was dimly discerning a some- 
thing higher and better than what 
had before seemed to him highest 
and best in life. 

He no longer hesitated about the 
school project, for one thing. Within 
a week the brass plate was trans- 
ferred to his own door, the desks 
and benches were purchased, and the 
whilom frequenter of fashionable 
circles stood before the world (or 
rather before such persons as it con- 
cerned in Meggett’s Gardens) as the 
proprietor of a Commercial Acade- 
my, in a second-rate metropolitan 
suburb. 

Having once nailed his colours 
to the mast, he stuck to his post 
bravely. The ‘connexion’ of which 
Mrs. Flue had spoken, turned out 
to be somewhat delusive on inquiry. 
Six small boys were all that could 
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be got together, after superhuman 
exertions on the good woman’s part, 
and the most extraordinary repre- 
sentations set abroad in the neigh- 
bourhood as to the abilities, &e. of 
the new schoolmaster. But Mrs. 
Flue brought up the number to ten, 
by throwing in her own four boys 
(on half terms), and still touted for 
pupils with untiring zeal. 

‘It’s not exactly the way in 
which I had expected my fortunes 
would be revived,’ wrote Gilbert to 
his cousin at the end of a few weeks; 
‘nor by any means the sort of thing 
I had looked forward to at the be- 
ginning of my troubles. But bad as 
it is to sit drilling grammar and the 
four rules of arithmetic into small 
boys’ heads, six hours per day, it 
would be worse to be living upon 
other people’s bounty, or spending 
one shilling of that money which my 
father left behind him for my use. 
Oh, Gabrielle! when I think over all 
that has past, and recall how little 
I knew or understood him——’ 

But the rest of that sorrowful 
epistle need not be disclosed. He 
who wrote it was putting his pride 
to hard tasks now. He had set to 
work with his school-keeping, re- 
solved to have done, once and for all, 
with all old notions of personal dig- 
nity and folly of that sort. 

If he could have made a living 
of the school, no doubt he would 
have done so. But in spite of 
Mrs. Flue’s zealous advocacy (or 
perhaps in consequence of it, for 
the good lady drew such pictures 
of the concealed rank and dig- 
nities of her lodger that ordinary 
folks were afraid to ask the services 
of such a distinguished person) the 
school did not prove so renumera- 
tive as could have been wished, nor 
showed that tendency to develop 
itself that Mrs. Flue had prophesied. 
At the end of the first quarter, the ten 
boys remained ten. Gilbert tried to 
get evening pupils of a higher class, 
but failed to do so. He led the pro- 
prietors of one or two Educational 
Agency Offices a pretty time of it, 
with his persistent inquiries. But 
nobody seemed to want a private 
tutor who possessed neither experi- 
ence nor testimonials. 

‘As you have not an University 











degree, I’m afraid it’s no use your 
trying any longer for a first-class 
tutorship,’ said, one day, the lady 
presiding over one of these establish- 
ments, tiring perhaps of her pertina- 


cious client. ‘But, if you like to 
accept an engagement as visiting 
professor, to teach the classics and 
mathematics in a ladies’ school, I’ve 
no doubt I could place you.’ 

‘Any engagement you can get 
me, I shall be glad to accept,’ said 
Gilbert; ‘I am not in a position to 
choose.’ But he was rather startled 
at the idea, ali the same. 

‘Very well then. Here are two 
now on the books, said the lady, 
searching her register. ‘Let me 
see. Rosemount, Highgate; and 
Tudor Lodge, Fulham. Both first- 
class establishments. Better make 
an early call.’ 

Gilbert took the addresses, and 
that night made his appearance at 
Rosemount. But the fair proprie- 
tress of that discreet establishment 
took instant objection to him. 

‘Not ordained, I perceive,’ said 
the lady, glancing somewhat se- 
verely at his unclerical attire. ‘ Ah! 
it was my. desire to meet with 
a clergyman. Nor accustomed to 
the scholastic duties, I imagine ? 
Ah, very strange! Married, may I 


ask?’ Not!! Oh dear, quite im- 
possible. What could Mrs. W—— 


be thinking of?’ And Gilbert was 
turned over toa servant and marched 
out of the house before he well knew 
what he was about. 

This unlucky beginning was dis- 
couraging. He thought he must 
give up the idea of earning his bread 
in this way. But the next day, 
visions of unpaid butchers’ and 
bakers’ bills haunted him as he sat 
at his desk, hearing the pupils stum- 
ble through the Latin grammar. 
So, as soon as school was over, he 
resolved to go down to Fulham and 
try his luck once more. 

Tudor Lodge was rather difficult 
to find; but when found, turned out 
to be a fine old house in large 
grounds sloping down tothe Thames. 
‘The neighbourhood was more rural 
than now, and a pleasant scent of 
young leaves and budding hawthorn 
was in the April air. The setting 
sun, shining through a grove of 
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laurels and tall shrubs, fired all the 
windows of the old house and gilded 
the weathercock upon the roof. 
Tudor Lodge had been an earl’s re- 
sidence in the days of Queen Anne. 

Its present mistress was a quaint 
little old lady, with very confidential 
manners. She had a pair of sharp 
grey eyes that looked Gilbert 
through and through during the 
interview. 

‘ Age adisadvantage, did you say ? 
Oh dear,no. I don’t want some one 
too old for work. I generally find 
young professors are less bigotted 
and more painstaking. Besides, you 
must be thirty, I should say ? 

Gilbert looked that age nowadays. 

‘ The want of experience is a more 
serious disadvantage,’ said the old 
lady, when she had asked further 
questions ; ‘ but I like your straight- 
forwardness, sir, and I have no 
doubt you are fully competent. As 
the salary we propose giving meets 
your views, there is only to arrange 
the hours of the lessons, &e. But 
before we proceed further, I must 
ring for my partner. I never take 
any steps without consulting her. 
Ah, there she is!’ 

A clear ringing laugh came at 
that moment from the garden. 
Turning towards the window, Gil- 
bert beheld several young girls fly- 
ing across the lawn in chase of some 
one in advance, who flew over the 
ground like an Atalanta. The old 
lady tapped at the window. 

‘As much a child as any of them, 
I declare, she muttered to herself. 
‘Dear, dear; it looks very unpro- 
fessional, I’m afraid’ 

Gilbert, thinking it might be dis- 
agreeable to the old lady to have 
her partner discovered by a stranger 
in this unbusiness-like attitude, 
turned his attention to a book he 
took up from the table. 

‘Why, my dear, you are quite 
out of breath,’ said the old lady, as 
she opened the French window. 
‘Here, I want you for a few 
minutes.’ The younger lady ap- 
proached. 

Some words in an undertone 
passed between them. ‘The new 
master,’ and, ‘Is he here?’ were all 
that caught Gilbert’s ear,.as he 
politely kept his eyes on his book. 
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‘Yes. We have all but concluded 
the engagement,’ said the old lady, 
aloud. ‘Will you come in, and 
settle the details ?” 

The young lady did come in, in 
her garden dress and bonnet, as she 
was; but she had no sooner got in 
than she very nearly ran out again, 
without offering a word. 

‘Oh! she exclaimed, and gave a 
start back that quite frightened her 
elderly companion. 

Gilbert did the same—gave the 
start, at least, without the exclama- 
tion. He looked quite as ready to 
run away, and reddened up to the 
roots of his hair. 

‘ Miss Sherlock!’ he exclaimed, ‘ I 
had no idea of finding you here.’ 

‘Nor I of seeing you, Mr. Rugge.’ 

‘But this—this is not Cairngorm 
House?’ he inquired, bewildered. 

‘No; but it is where the school 
that was kept there is now carried 
on. We removed here at Christ- 
mas.’ 

‘Then the lady I have been 
addressing is—is-——’ 

‘Miss MacCoriander, said Mary, 
helping him out, and making a show 
of introducing them to each other. 

‘I was never more surprised in 
my life,’ he exclaimed. 

‘I think I have quite as much 
reason for being so, if—if you are 
the new master I was called in to 
see,” said Mary, with a smile; and 
she looked round the room as if in 
search of that individual, for she 
could scarcely bring herself to 
believe that he stood there, in Mr. 
Rugge’s person. 

‘I am the candidate for his office, 
at least, said Gilbert, with a queer 
sense of the oddity of the position. 

‘ How very droll,’ said Mary; and 
then they both laughed. 

‘I think I may say that the ques- 
tion only awaits your decision,’ said 
Gilbert, ‘may I not?’ And he ap- 
pealed to Miss MacCoriander. 

‘Certainly. As Miss Sherlock seems 
to have found in you an old friend, 
sir, 1 suppose we may consider the 
matter settled. For I know she is 
a staunch supporter of old friends. 
What say you, my dear?’ 

Miss Sherlock did not know what 
to say. She was so amazed alto- 
gether. To have the responsibility 
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of this decision thrown upon her in 
this way was not at all to her liking. 
Whatever Gilbert’s social attractions 
and acquirements might be, she was 
not by any means sure of his capa- 
bilities as an instructor. 

‘I fear Miss Sherlock doubts my 
fitness for the post,’ said Gilbert, 
with a shade of disappointment on 
his face. 

Mary remained silent. 

‘IT scarcely wonder atit,’ continued 
Gilbert, looking more and more un- 
easy, ‘Miss Sherlock has known me 
under such different circumstances, 
Miss MacCoriander, that I suppose 
she cannot bring herself to regard 
me as capable of fulfilling the office 
to your satisfaction. If that be the 
case, madam, I must lay aside the 
hopes your kindness had encouraged 
in me.’ 

He laid his hand upon his hat, as 
he spoke, and prepared to go. 

‘If it had been possible for you, 
Miss MacCoriander, to make experi- 
ment of my services,’ he continued, 
speaking with a visible air of dis- 
appointment, ‘I would have done 
my best—and—and I should have 
been very thankful to accept the 
salary you were good enough to 
offer me.’ 

The last words, uttered in any- 
thing but a firm voice, would have 
revealed to any ears that poverty lay 
behind this anxiety. To Mary, it 
sounded almost like a reproach. 
She knew Gilbert’s present circum- 
stances; she knew what trials he had 
gone through of late. Was she to 
stand in his way, and prevent him 
this chance of adding to his income ? 

‘Mr. Rugge,’ she said, in haste, as 
he was about to retire, ‘if I hesitate, 
it is because of the—the strangeness 
of the whole thing. It takes me so 
by surprise. Of course, I would 
not stand in your way, if you are 
really desirous of the engagement.’ 

‘I am most desirous of it, Miss 
Sherlock—of anything, indeed, that 
will earn mea few pounds. I be- 
lieve you know of my iate misfor- 
tunes. I have not known actual 
want yet; but I have not been far 
from it. Of course, though, if you 
do not feel justified in advising Miss 
MacCoriander to accept my ser- 
viees, I must-—— 
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‘If you will sit down, we will 
talk the matter over,’ interposed 
Mary, in a somewhat unsteady voice. 
She had come in with cheeks of a 
rose-red hue; but she was quite 
pale now. 

‘IT think Miss MacCoriander, you 
wish mé to do so?’ she added, turn- 
ing to her friend. 

The old lady acquiesced. ‘I see 
no reason why we should not give the 
gentleman the trial he asks for, my 
dear.’ She was a tender-hearted old 
woman, and Gilbert’s words, face, and 
anxious manner, touched her. She 
felt sure that that pitiable article so 
often counterfeited, ‘the gentleman 
in distress, stood before her. 

‘Then I will give you some idea 
of the duties required, Mr. Rugge,’ 
said Mary, and ina sensible, business- 
like manner, she proceeded to discuss 
the same. In less than half an hour 
the matter was settled. Gilbert 
quitted the house under an engage- 
ment to give two lessons per week 
in Latin, &c., to Miss MacCoriander’s 
first class. 

‘ To find myself there, of all places 
in the world!’ said Gilbert to him- 
self, as he returned home. ‘If I 
had read it in a book, I should have 
said it was unnatural.’ 


CHAPTER LY. 
THE NEW CAREER. 


Gilbert went home that night in 
better spirits than he had been for 
weeks. In spite of the constraint 
and embarrassment that had at- 
tended the interview, he had been 
well pleased to see Miss Sherlock 
once more. The sight of her friendly 
face was very pleasant to him, for 
he had seen few friendly faces of 
late. Had he known, however, that 
he should meet her as he had done, 
it is probable that he would not 
have presented himself at Tudor 
Lodge. For though for a long time 
past they had stood on a quite 
natural and friendly footing, yet 
there were reasons, dating far back, 
why Gilbert should find it rather 
awkward to appear at the school 
over which Miss Sherlock had 
charge, in the character of solici- 
tant. Going along to Fulham, in- 
deed he had thought to himself 
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how surprised that young lady 
would be if she could see him on 
his present errand. 

But to Mary all this, perhaps, 
seemed stranger still. To think of 
that grand gentleman, Mr. Rugge, 
that favourite of fortune and heir to 
all sorts of dignities—to think of 
him pleading (for it had amounted 
to that) to be taken on the staff of 
masters at Miss MacCoriander’s 
school! Apollo turned hedger and 
ditcher were nothing to it. 

But it was not in this mood Mary 
thought over the matter. There 
was no satire in her mind. 

She was too truly sorry for hin— 
too much troubled by his changed 
appearance. She had expected, if 
ever they met again, to find him 
altered; but she had not been pre- 
pared to see him looking so worn 
and so much older. 

Of course she wrote immediately 
to Gabrielle, and told her all about 
the visit; and of course Gabrielle 
wrote back that she was very 
pleased—that ‘quite a weight was 
taken off her mind, &c. Gabrielle’s 
own position was none of the 
brightest at the present time. 
Things did not improve at Patmos 
House. But she kept all her 
troubles to herself, and in her let- 
ters to Gilbert never disclosed what 
she was enduring. 

For the first few visits to Tudor 
Lodge, of course the new professor 
found his lesson-giving rather ner- 
vous work. Miss Sherlock was 
always present (¢2-officio) on those 
occasions. She sat, with her work 
or a book in hand, at a little table 
at the further end of the room, 
where she was accustomed to sit 
when masters were present. Al- 
though she of course maintained a 
quite severe gravity of demeanour, 
and looked as earnest and sedate as 
she always did in school-hours, Gil- 
bert could not help fearing she was 
inwardly quizzing him. But this 
feeling wore off in time. He found 
that Miss Sherlock seemed to take 
very little notice of his presence. 
Their intercourse was pretty nearly 
confined to the usual greetings on 
entering and quitting the room. 
Sometimes a remark would be ex- 
changed between them on the 
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weather, or the state of the school- 
room, pens and ink; but conversa- 
tion rarely went beyond that. Not 
that Mary kept Mr. Rugge at a dis- 
tance, or was ever anything but her 
own natural self. But their private 
acquaintance imposed a certain re- 
straint upon them, and they both 
seemed agreed to treat their present 
interviews as mere matters of busi- 
ness. So Gilbert gradually got to 
feel at his ease in Miss MacCori- 
ander’s class-room, and began also 
to take a decided interest in his 
work. 

And now for a time things wore a 
somewhat brighter air with our 
hero. At least he had not that in- 
tolerable dread of debt and obliga- 
tion to his poor friends the Flues 
hanging over him. By dint of 
rigorous economy he was just able 
to pay his way. He walked about 
the streets in clothes of a less fashion- 
able cut than formerly—wore boots 
of a clumsier but more enduring 
make—drove on the roofs of omni- 
buses—didn’t drive at all where he 
could walk, and docked off all 
luxuries and superfluities, even 
down to his pipe. For he had one 
settled object ever before him, and 
that was to work his way back to 
independence, seek out his father, 
and repay to him, in some measure, 
the accumulated debt of years. 

Oftentimes, as he sat alone at 
night, working at his desk, or cor- 
recting school exercises, the thought 
of that long life of silent endurance 
revealed in the pages of the old 
copybook overshadowed his mood. 
The generous sacrifices, the heroism 
of that life, were apparent to him 
now. He missed his father more 
than he had ever thought to miss 
him. He had never known in how 
many ways he was indebted to him. 
His comforts had sensibly dimi- 
nished since he had gone. Then, 
too, the evenings were long and 
monotonous, sitting there alone. 
Gilbert would not have been ill- 
pleased, sometimes, if, looking up 
from his desk, he had seen his 
father sitting opposite him smoking 
his pipe. 

Happily his work took him much 
out of himself. That which he car- 
ried on at home, as Mr, Thwacker’s 
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successor, was no more to his taste 
than heretofore. But his visits to 
Tudor Lodge got to be regarded in 
time as quite green oases in the 
dusty desert of the week. It was 
pleasant to go down to the fine old 
house on summer afternoons, and 
smell the roses in the garden, and 
taste the country air. It was plea- 
sant to have a few minutes’ chat 
with that good old soul, Miss Mac- 
Coriander, or a friendly word with 
Mary. It was exceedingly pleasant 
to have a class of bright-eyed well- 
mannered girls before him, eagerly 
catching up such grains of know- 
ledge as he scattered them in his 
sapience, instead of half-a-dozen 
stupid little boys stumbling over a 
page of the Latin Delectus. 

His visits to Tudor Lodge were 
his only opportunities of intercourse 
with people of education and refine- 
ment, the sole links that connected 
him with his old life. 

One day, as he was going down to 
Fulham, he passed through Hanover 
Square (he crossed it twice a week) 
just as a great wedding party was 
issuing from the doors of St. George’s 
Church. As this was no phenomenon 
in the month of May, it probably 
would hardly have attracted Gil- 
bert’s notice but for his recognizing 
the liveries upon the footmen stand- 
ing about. He was instantly pre- 
pared for—no, not for what followed, 
but for a shock. Before he had 
time to press through the throng of 
gazers about the porch, the bride 
and bridegroom passed out of the 
church. He beheld the shimmer 
of a white robe and veil, and a 
beautiful but death-pale face, 
wreathed with bridal flowers. It 
was Edith Harlixstowe, leaning on 
the arm of her husband, Sir Sydney 
Hunswood. 

If the bride could have seen the 
face of that man looking on her 
from the crowd, the calm serenity of 
her proud features would have been 
rudely broken perchance. But she 
did not see him. She entered the 
carriage with her husband, and the 
next moment they dashed off through 
the square. 

Gilbert was Jater than usual that 
day when he arrived at Tudor Lodge. 
He was so pale that Miss Mac- 
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Coriander insisted on his taking 
some wine before he left the house. 
But he walked back again home the 
same way,and did not shrink from 
repassing the doors of that temple 
where the woman he had once loved 
had that day accomplished the 
supreme sacrifice to the ruthless 
deities who ruled her life. 

He threw himself into his work 
with increased ardour after this; 
sat up late at night to write when 
his duties were at an end; grew in 
time to be adull and somewhat sad- 
looking man; but was no duller or 
sadder of heart, for the work and 
the purposes of his life sustained 
him. 

So midsummer came, and with it 
the ‘ breaking-up’ at Tudor Lodge, 
and Mary Sherlock prepared to go 
down to spend her holidays at Skegs- 
thorpe Sands. 

On his last visit, when he received 
his first quarter’s salary from Miss 
MacCoriander (accompanied by the 
old lady’s thanks for his services), 
Gilbert could not help complimenting 
her on the proficiency of her pupils. 

‘I may safely do so, he added, 
‘inasmuch as their good grounding 
has been the work of other hands, 
and I am not paying myself any 
compliments.’ 

Mary stood near the window. 
They were in the drawing-room, 
where cake and wine stood on the 
table. 

‘Did you hear that, dear?’ said 
Miss MacCoriander, turning with an 
air of triumph to her friend. 

‘I am very glad to hear it, I’m 
sure, said Mary. ‘I was afraid 
Mr. Rugge might find the young 
ladies stupid and inappreciative.’ 

She gave just a momentary glance 
at Gilbert as she spoke, but she 
never smiled. She could not resist 
this opportunity of quoting his own 
words against him. Gilbert blushed 
as he heard them. 

‘On the contrary, I find your pupils 
most bright and appreciative, Miss 
Sherlock,’ said he. ‘It 1s a pleasure 
to teach them.’ 

‘That is very nice,’ said Mary. 
I was afraid that it would be sad 
drudgery for you.’ 

Again the shot had hit. Gilbert 
looked rather foolishly into the 
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bottom of his hat. Happily Miss 
MacCoriander left the room at that 


‘moment for the right change. 


‘Perhaps I have better learned 
what drudgery is since the days 
when that nonsense was uttered,’ 
said Gilbert, when they were alone. 
‘ Be merciful, Miss Sherlock.’ 

‘Then you don’t think there is 
any danger of our making blue 
stockings of them?’ said Mary, with 
a wicked laugh. But seeing how 
thoroughly he was discomfitted, she 
added, ‘I am sure we have greatly to 
thank you for the pains you have 
taken. Good-bye, Mr. Rugge; a 
pleasant holiday to you.’ She shook 
hands with him and left the room. 

A few minutes after, he took his 
departure. The next day, Mary went 
down to Lincolnshire. 


CHAPTER LYI. 
AT HUMBERMOUTH GRANGE. 


In this hot summer weather of 
burning days and breathless nights, 
a pleasant place was Humber- 
mouth Grange, East Lincolnshire— 
pleasant, if not picturesque. For 
the fresh salt breezes of the Germar: 
Ocean blew over it, and from its 
upper windows cool glimpses of 
shining sea could be caught, when 
the morning sun was on the waters 
that roll round Spurn Head. It 
was not without its claims to the 
picturesque, in some folks’ eyes, for 
where else could such goodly pas- 
turage, such teeming crops, such 
liberal breadth of sky, be seen? 

To-night whilst the harvest moon 
shines down upon the flat fields 
that lie around the old Grange, two 
men sit smoking their pipes within 
doors, in the old-fashioned parlour. 
The parlour windows are open. 
Without lies a big wilderness of 
garden, redolent of sweet-briar and 
wall-flower; beyond that, fat pas- 
tures, feeding fat sheep; then comes 
a stretch of marsh and swamp; and 
after that, the sea itself—the Northern 
Sea, showing now a mere silvery 
strip under the rising moon. 

The smokers in the Grange par- 
lour are Mr. John Holdfast, the 
ex-Australian farmer, and a certain 
guest who has now a permanent 
place at his hearth. 
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Eight months ago, a travel-stained 
man had presented himself, one 
howling winter's night, at the gates 
of Humbermouth Grange. Roused 
from a fire-side doze by the barking 
of his dogs, Mr. Holdfast went out 
to ask the stranger’s business. 

‘To find out whether a friend’s 
promise holds good—to ask shelter 
of you to-night, and a home for the 
rest of my days,’ said the stranger, 
or used words to the same effect. 
And then he had gone in and re- 
mained under that roof ever since. 

Such had been the manner of 
Sergeant Jack’s arrival at his friend’s 
doors; and if it had not been for 
the worn face and dispirited voice 
of the speaker, which revealed some 
dark history behind, John Holdfast 
would have hailed his old friend’s 
coming to seek a home with him as 
the happiest luck that could have 
befallen him. But he gave the 
Sergeant a hearty clap on the back, 
and bade him ‘come in and be 
welcome;’? and then made him 
drink off a pint of strong ale be- 
fore he would hear another word. 

The household consisted of these 
two men, together with two ser- 
vants and Mrs. Snowberry, a far- 
mer’s widow, who kept house for 
Mr. Holdfast. The Australian sheep- 
farmer had purchased the property 
he had set his heart on, and now 
farmed four hundred acres of marsh 
land that lay between the village 
of Welstone and the sea. He had 
bought a piece of land near the 
village-green, and had built a 
school-house thereon. In the twelve 
months he had spent in his native 
parish, he had become a leading 
man there, and was hand and glove 
with parson and squire. Not many 
men live to behold the fruition of 
their early hopes as he had done, 
and none could have had more 
honest pleasure in the same than he. 

This evening, Mr. Holdfast and 
his companion sat alone in the 
twilight. The one had been talk- 
ing the last half-hour, the other 
listening. ’ 

‘And now you know the whole 
story from beginning to end, said 
the Sergeant. ‘And so we'll let the 
matter drop here, please, nor open 
it again in future.’ 
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It was the first time the Sergeant 
had given, or had been asked to 
give, a full explanation of the cir- 
cumstances that had led to his ap- 
pearance at the Grange. 

‘ Don’t tell me owt more, to-night,’ 
said the old farmer, after the ale 
had been drunk, and a few words 
had passed between them, the night 
of his arrival. ‘ When you're 7’ the 
mood, tell me the rest on it; but 
not now, for you’re dead beat out, 
I see. And the mood had never 
come, it seemed, until now. 

They both sat in silence for some 
time, when the Sergeant had ended. 
Then John Holdfast uttered an 
energetic condemnation of some- 
body’s conduct. 

‘The fault was o’ both sides. He 
did his best,’ said the Sergeant. 
‘No blame must be said of him in 
my presence.’ 

John Holdfast muttered what 
sounded like very strong blame, 
nevertheless. 

‘Well, then, I'll blame the old 
parson! he broke out soon after. 
‘What did the old scamp mean 
by never making his will after 
all? Of all the fools, men as never 
makes their wills is the—-— He 
stopped. It just occurred to Mr. 
Holdfast that he had not yet made 
his. ‘Bring in candles, Mary, said 
he to the servant, who entered at 
that moment. ‘ We'll have a game 
at cribbage, Jack.’ 

Mr. Holdfast could not sleep that 
night. He lay tossing and turning 
on his bed till after midnight. At 
last, sitting up and thumping his 
pillow with his fist, he exclaimed, 
‘It shall be done to-morrow, if I’m 
alive.’ And getting ease from the 
resolution, he fell asleep, and slept 
till eock-crow. 

The morrow saw the resolution, 
whatever that might be, carried 
into effect. Mr. Holdfast’s gig was 
ordered out at eight, and he drove 
over to Grimsby, not returning until 
evening. 

‘Come, read us a bit o’ news, Jack,’ 
said he, after tea, handing over the 
paper to his companion. The Ser- 
geant often read aloud of an evening, 
for Mr. Holdfast’s eyes were none of 
the best, and both he and Mrs. Snow- 
berry liked to hear the news. So 
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the Sergeant set himself to his task, 
and, in a slow, steady_ voice, read 
aloud for the next twenty minutes. 
And then he stopped. 

‘What is it? asked Mr. Holdfast, 
noticing the engrossed attention 
with which the Sergeant was reading 
some paragraph that had met his eye. 

It was an advertisement of a sale 
of certain small farms, situated in 
the parishes of Skegsthorpe, Sket- 
tersley, &c., to take place by the 
order of the executors of the late 
Reverend Cyrus Hurst. 

‘That's some of his property,’ 
said the Sergeant, looking up, after 
he had read the paragraph aloud. 

‘Whose?’ asked Mr. Holdfast. 
‘The old parson’s ?’ 

The Serjeant nodded his head. 
Mr. Holdfast puffed away at his 
pipe in silence for some minutes. 

‘ When’s the sale to come off ?’ he 
asked. 

‘ Next week.’ 

‘Til tell you what, Jack, I’ve a 
mind to bid for some of that land,’ 
said the old man, after a pause, 
during which he puffed away at his 
pipe meditatively. ‘My lawyer is 
always bothering me to lay ouf 
more money in mortgages and ’vest- 
ments, but I like to see my money 
in some shape or other, either land 
or cattle; for you’d as good bury it 
at once as lock it up in lawyers’ 
parchments, that’s my idea.’ 

Which was not to be wondered at, 
seeing that Mr. Holdfast had been 
accustomed to hold his property in 
the visible form of immense flocks 
of sheep. He smoked away for some 
minutes, and added, 

‘What say you, Jack, to going 
over to look at the land? I can’t 
leave home agen this week, in the 
thick of harvest; but you could go 
for me.’ 

‘I’m not much of a judge, I 
reckon, demurred the Serjeant. 

‘But you've got your eyes open, 
and aren’t a fool, anyhow. You 
could find out all I want to know, 
and be back again the day after 
to-morrow ; that is, if—if you don’t 
object to going into that neighbour- 
hood? put the old man, looking up 
at his companion. 

The Sergeant didn’t object at all. 
If Mr. Holdfast wished it he was 
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ready to go. There was no one he 
knew at Skegsthorpe now-a-days. 

‘Then be off to-morrow morning, 
first thing, said the old man, with 
his accustomed energy. ‘ It’s twenty 
mile, I reckon. You had better put 
up at the inn, where you'll get par- 
ticklers of the sale, without going over 
to Gareham.’ And the matter was 
arranged between them that night. 

On the morrow, the Sergeant set 
out on foot, having declined Mr. 
Holdfast’s offers of the gig, ‘ being 
but a poor whip, as he said. 

Now, John Holdfast had a double 
motive in urging this expedition on 
the Sergeant. He wanted to know 
about this land for sale, but he also 
wanted to stir up his old friend, 
whose mood had been none of the 
brightest of late. For the first few 
weeks of his residence at the Grange, 
the Sergeant had put a brave face 
on matters, and done his best to 
lessen his sorrows by throwing him- 
self heartily into the life around 
him. During the day, he took an 
interest and a share in Mr. Hold- 
fast’s farming pursuits, and was 
always ready to play cribbage or 
read the newspaper at night. But 
he had gradually seemed to lose 
both health and spirits. He looked 
thinner and older, and when un- 
employed, his face would contract a 
dull, listless expression, and he 
would fall away into long silences 
that would last the evening through, 
if he were not roused. 

‘It’s the bullet i’ my back, ma’am, 
T expect,’ said he, in reply to Mrs. 
Snowberry’s sympathetic remarks 
one evening. ‘Old soldiers must 
expect their aches and pains.’ 

He had no fear of showing himself 
in the parish of Skegsthorpe, as he 
said. The Hurst family had all disap- 
peared from the neighbourhood. So 
he ‘put up’ at ‘ Barker’s,’ and was 
hospitably entertained by Mrs. Gilly- 
flower. And when he had seen the 
land that was for sale, and made all 
necessary inquiries, he spent the 
evening in rambling about the 
churchyard, viewing the monuments 
of his dead wife’s family. There, 
on every side, lay the graves of 
the Hursts and the Birkwoods for 
many generations back. Within, in 
the gloom of the chancel, slept his 
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old enemy, the Rector, his life’s 
battle ended now, with all its 
schemes and ambitions frustrated, 
and nothing as he would have had 
it, could he have controlled the 
future. 

‘Strange, thought the Sergeant, 

if any of this man’s property should 
come into the possession of my old 
friend, John Holdfast. Things come 
about queerly in this life.’ 

Thinking over these things, the 
Sergeant strolled out of the church- 
yard.in the direction of the sea- 
shore. He took little heed of sur- 
rounding objects, for his heart was 
heavy, and his thoughts were dark. 

‘This, then, was what that run- 
away marriage had ended in,’ he 
mused, as he paced the sea-shore, 
as the sun was going down. Such 
were the inevitable fruits of mar- 
riages such as his! In the unequal 
condition of husband and wife lay the 
origin of all these latter evils.’ For 
the Sergeant knew right well where 
the first fault lay, and was not a 
man to thrust the consequences of his 
own wrong-doing on other shoulders. 

‘But I sometimes think I shan’t 
be a long-liver,” murmured the 
man, as he walked along by the sea. 
‘Perhaps my death will make things 
easier to right again for him, as I 
pray God it may.’ And he looked up 
at the evening sky as he spoke. 

He had wandered far away from 
the hamlet by this time—farther 
than he had intended, and was out 
upon the marshes that lay around 
Gibbet Point. A grey haze was 
creeping in from off the sea, but 
over the marshes the setting sun 
still flamed above the horizon. The 
sunlight shone full upon the Ser- 
geant’s face as he stood upon the 
bank, casting about him for the 
nearest way home. Before him 
stood a ruined farm-house, the only 
habitation within sight. He was 
hesitating whether he should ap- 
proach the house to ask his way 
back—hesitating whether the place 
was inhabited at all, when the door 
opened, and a figure stood on’ the 
threshold. It was a tall, gaunt man, 
with a haggard face. He was in 
his shirt sleeves. In one hand he 
carried a carpenter’s saw, and in 
the other a piece of deal board. No 
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sooner did he behold the Sergeant 
than he drew back again, and would 
have closed the door, but he stopped. 
The setting sun streamed full upon 
the Sergeant’s face, as he approached 
and revealed every lineament of it 
to the man standing in the doorway. 
What possessed him? Was he 
mad? The man stood staring at 
the Sergeant with eyes distended 
with terror. He looked like one 
fascinated by some terrible appari- 
tion—spell-bound, and rooted to the 
spot. 

‘Away! he cried, in a hoarse 
voice, ‘away. Are you come to tor- 
ment me before my time?’ 

Then he stopped, trembling in 
every limb, looked round him in a 
wild distraught way, and with the 
cry, ‘Oh Lord, the dead are risen! 
The dead are risen from their 
graves!’ fell down, where he stood, 
across the threshold. 

The Sergeant had recognized 
something familiar in the voice. 
He ran forward, but before he 
reached the house, a man with one 
leg appeared in the doorway, 
dragged in the prostrate figure, and 
shut the door in the Sergeant’s face. 


_ 


CHAPTER LVII. 
BEYOND SEAS. 


That same golden sunlight which 
flamed upon the Sergeant’s face, 
across the marshes to-night, as he 
stood before the house at Gibbet 
Point, shone pleasantly in at the 
windows of Lieutenant Sherlock’s 
parlour towards its setting. It 
shed a mild radiance on Aunt 
Laurinda’s calm face and grey hair, 
and flooded Mary’s brown tresses 
with a golden glory. Mary was at 
home for the holidays, and she was 
engaged this evening, as most 
other evenings, in reading aloud to 
her aunt, whilst that good lady 
busied herself with her knitting. 
But Mary found her book rather 
stupid, and‘ her thoughts were here, 
there, and everywhere, whilst she 
read. 

‘I wonder whether Mr. Baker 
himself understands “ the operations 
of the spirit” he talks about, any 
better than she does?’ exclaimed the 
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young lady, suddenly; a remark 
that had not the smallest reference 
to the matter in hand. 

‘Than old Mrs. Rucks, my dear?” 
asked Aunt Laurinda, guessing the 
riddle propounded with creditable 
quickness. “ 

‘I mean to say, aunt,’ replied the 
young lady, nodding her head 
affirmatively, ‘that it’s absurd and 
eruel to teaze an old woman with 
dogmas. The idea of expecting to 
construct any sort of theological 
system in that poor old creature’s 
mind, at her time of life! Pretty 
well if one can get her to listen to 
the Bible without falling asleep.’ 

‘I thought she seemed very weak, 
yesterday, Mary,’ returned her 
aunt. ‘I don’t think she can live 
much longer.’ 

‘But still as obstinate as ever, 
you observed, in refusing assist- 
ance?’ said Mary. ‘I believe the 
poor old soul will light her fire and 
boil her potatoes, the very day she 
dies. But you want to hear, aunt, 
whether this paragon, Mr. Pyx, 
marries the bishop’s daughter and 
lives happy ever after.’ And hiding 
a yawn, Mary returned to her high- 
church novel. 

But the interesting event alluded 
to was not disclosed to Miss Lau- 
rinda on this occasion. Before Mary 
had read many lines further, the 
click of the garden gate caused her 
to raise her head. A lad in a 
smock frock was hastening up the 
garden path. 

‘ What is it, Jacky?’ asked Mary, 
through the open window. 

‘ Plearse, Meess,’ began the boy, 
‘who was breathless, ‘ she’s been took. 
I fund her loyin o’ the floor, wi’ her 
feet 7? the cinders, and ruttlin’ in her 
throat. There’s nobbut the old 
cat i the house,'and she’s gone 
mad, I reckon. Plearse coom on, 
will ye” - 

It was the shock-headed boy, who 
was in the habit of bringing in Mrs. 
Rucks’s firewood nowadays. 

Miss Laurinda got further infor- 
mation from him, whilst her niece 
ran away to put on her bonnet. 

In two minutes, Mary was ready 
to accompany the messenger back 
to the old woman’s cottage. Just 
beyond the gate, they encountered 
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a gentleman in clerical attire, with 
a packet of small books under his 
arm. 

‘I am bringing your aunt some 
little works to look at, adapted for 
parish visiting, Miss Sherlock,’ said 
Mr. Baker, the present rector, as 
unlike his predecessor in face, 
figure, and mental conformation, as 
it was possible to be. ‘Your aunt 
shows a happy disposition for the 
work; and we need labourers in the 
vineyard, with so many of our 
brothers and sisters fainting by the 
way-side for spiritual nourishment. 
Perhaps you will return with me? 

Mary replied that she was sorry 
she could not doso. She was just 
off, indeed, to a sister in very bad 
case. 

‘ Ah,’ said Mr. Baker, shaking his 
head, when he had heard Mary’s 
errand; ‘the most difficult person 
Tever had to deal with in all my 
parochial experience. I will accom- 
pany you, Miss Sherlock.’ 

Mary could not very well: refuse 
the offer, though she had her doubts 
as to whether Mr. Baker would not 
be better away. She had heard of 
his unsuccessful attempts to ‘con- 
vert’ Mrs. Rucks, and of that lady 
having introduced a poker into a 
polemical discussion. 

On arriving at Mrs. Rucks’s abode, 
they found the old woman sitting in 
her rocking-chair, with a pale face, 
looking frightened and half bewil- 
dered. Her cat was walking round 
and round her, uneasily. Mrs. 
Rucks had been engaged in lighting 
her fire when seized, and still held 
a piece of chip in her fingers. 

‘Aw dear, dear. I thot Td 
knocked my ’eard agen the chimbley 
jamb, I did,’ said she, looking up at 
Mary as she bent over her. ‘It 
coom like a blow heer, and then a 
rush and a rollin’ like the sea- 
wairves i’ my ’eard, and down I fell. 
Aw dear, aw dear. I'llniver git my 
kettle to boil to-night.’ 

It was not likely that Mrs. Rucks 
would. The poor old woman had 
evidently had a fit. Her face was 
altered, and slightly drawn on one 
side. Her hand trembled, as Mary 
took it in hers. 

‘A good thing you have friends 
at hand, Mrs. Rucks,’ said Mary, in 
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a gentle voice. 
drink this ?” 

She had come provided with a 
little brandy, which she quickly ad- 
ministered. Then she placed a pil- 
low behind the old woman’s head, 
and bathed her temples with a little 
water from the water-butt outside. 
That done, she held consultation 
with the shock-headed boy, whom 
she despatched for a doctor, the 
nearest living nearly eight miles off, 
unluckily. And lastly, Mary pinned 
up her shawl before the window to 
screen the sunset from the old 
Wwoman’s eyes, and then sat down on 
a stool by her side. 

*You feel better now? 
Mary. 

‘Not I” grumbled the old lady, 
who was recovering her normal 
temper with her strength. ‘ Weak 
as watter; niver found the kettle 
heavy to lift afore; dunno what's 
come to me to-night.’ She eyed her 
old friend and solace, the tea-kettle, 
with an injured air. 

‘You are very ill, my good woman, 
that is what is the matter,’ said Mr. 
Baker, coming forward at this point. 
He had hitherto stood looking on in 
silence whilst Mary performed the 
offices above, and Mrs. Rucks, whose 
faculties were more obtuse than 
usual to-night, had not noticed him. 

‘Who's he ?’ asked the old woman, 
turning her aged eyes towards the 
spot whence the voice came. ‘ What’s 
he want?’ 

‘Very sick, I fear, both in body 
and mind,’ went on Mr. Baker, pur- 
suing his own train of ideas; ‘ need- 
ing to be healed of sore diseases, 
Mrs. Ruck. Are you better inclined 
to receive the medicine I come to 
offer you, my friend? or are you 
still unwilling to avail yourself of 
the means of grace?” 

‘ Aw dear, dear! It’s him agen,’ 
whined the old woman. ‘Why 
won’t he let me be!’ 

Mr. Baker shook his head and 
sighed. The man was honestly 
desirous to fulfil the duties of his 
office, and honestly troubled at the 
spiritual darkness of his aged 
parishioner. 

‘Come, my friend, this is perhaps 
a last appeal Iam making,’ he con- 
tinued. ‘You will not turn a deaf 
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ear to me, now that the hand of God 
is laid thus heavily upon you?’ 

Mr. Baker sat himself down upon 
the three-legged stool whereon Cap- 
tain Hunswood had sat a year ago, 
and continued his exhortation for 
some minutes. But his hearer’s at- 
tention seemed more given to the 
kettle, which Mary was trying to 
make boil, than to his words. She 
caught a stray sentence, however, 
from time to time, and mumbled it 
over angrily to herself, glancing 
hostilely at Mr. Baker from under 
her grey eyebrows. 

‘Tell him to goa, she kept mut- 
tering. ‘I doant want baitin’ and 
botherin’ any more. Tell him to 
goa ; I doant oonderstan’ him.’ Then 
she returned to her contemplation 
of the kettle, uttering sundry ejacu- 
lations from time to time to that 
old confidant of her troubles. 
‘Grairce and sanctificairtion, i’deed! 
What’s an ode woman of airghty to 
do wi’ such like? I telled him I 
beant a scholar, and it wairn’t o’ no 
use. Talk away, talk away, man; 
ye’ve got a rare tongue. Now, does 
she boil? I’m dry, and wants my 
tea. Aw dear, dear; there’s green 
sticks i the fire, I reckon; not a bit 
o warmth nor light. What a thing 
I can’t get my own tea!’ 

The fire was burning brightly; but 
Mrs. Rucks did not feel its warmth 
to-night. There was an icy chill in 
her blood that nothing could dispel. 
The poor old creature rocked her- 
self to and fro wearily; she seemed 
sadly troubled and fidgetted by Mr. 
Baker. 

‘If he ’ud ony stop a bit, I’d be 
able to think and tell ye what it was 
I wanted to say when I sent Jacky 
for you, my dear,’ said she, looking 
at Mary with her wan eyes, out of 
which the life had nearly fled; ‘ but 
he goes on clacking away like a lad 
scarin’ crows wi’ aclapper. Lord-a- 
massy, one *ud think the A’mighty 
didn’t know what was best for us, to 
hear him talk! Surely He’ll do what’s 
right by us. I reckon it’s all ordered 
and settled up yonder, wi’out us 
botherin’ oursens about it; there’s 
bother enow for us in this life, what 
wi’ sickness, and short seasons, and 
the seaa tearin’ in and outall round 
the world, all the year long.’ 
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She sat in her old fashion, with her 
chin on the palm of her left hand, 
staring at the glowing embers of the 
wood-fire. But she looked weaker 
and more infirm than of old, and 
her face had a stricken look. 

‘ Peace!’ she murmured to herself, 
catching up Mr. Baker’s last words. 
‘Ay, ay, that’s a good sound; it’s 
peace I want, I reckon; it’s little on 
it I’ve had these forty years, what wi’ 
one worrit and another, and It yonder 
niver at rest, day nor night, winter 
nor summer, but allus a chafin’ and 
growdgin’ and wearin’ a body’s life 
out. Hark! it’s half-tide now, just 
gotten on to the big sands; d’ye 
hear ?” 

To the old woman’s practised 
senses, it was possible that some 
change in the sea-tones was per- 
ceptible; but to other ears there was 
only the same distant murmur of 
the tide far down the shore. 

Mr. Baker continued his exhorta- 
tions for the next ten minutes or so, 
but they were quite lost upon his 
hearer. The old woman seemed to 
be sinking into a sort of lethargic 
state, which rendered the clergy- 
man’s ministrations useless. 

*T can be of no further service to- 
night, I’m afraid, Miss Sherlock,’ 
said he, when he found he was 
wasting words on deaf ears; ‘but 
I will be down again to-morrow and 
try again to rouse some life in this 
deadened soul.’ 

‘ By which time it will be beyond 
mortal help, perhaps, pondered 
Mary, as she looked at Mrs. Rucks. 
‘I shall stay here a little longer,’ 
said she. ‘ Will you be kind enough 
to call and tell my aunt as you 
pass ?” 

Mr. Baker assented, and took his 
departure. 

Left alone with Mrs. Rucks, Mary 
bestirred herself about the tea. In 
a few minutes she had a cup ready ; 
but Mrs. Rucks could not swallow 
it. For the first time, Mary noticed 
that her right arm was paralysed ; 
she had to raise the cup to the old 
woman’s lips. 

Gradually it came to Mrs. Rucks’s 
comprehension that Mr. Baker was 
gone; and, with that, she seemed to 
revive a little; she even began to 
talk again in a slow, feeble way. 
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‘Lord bless us, he’s a poor sort 0’ 
comforter, she murmured, with her 
eyes on the fire. ‘He can talk 
plenty about t’other life, but he 
doant seem to know much about a 
body’s ways in this un. What 
does he know about sittin’ here 
aloan year after. year wi’ on’y the 
sea-waves for coompany? What 
does he know about the dead folks 
as lays yonder, wi’ the tides rollin’ 
over ’em day and night? He ain’t 
seen the hoongry sea devour the 
lads, nor heard a husband cry aloud, 
as he went down, in sight o’ the 
house fire? He ain’t heard the 
waters bellowin’ among the sand-hills 
at dead o’ night, nor seen the sea at 
sunrise on a November mornin’, wi’ 
the clouds all torn to shreds, and 
great streaks i’ the sky; not he. 
He’s niver got up to bar it out o’ 
nights when the nor’-east’s blowin’, 
nor heard it coom slushin’ down the 
chimbly and make the embers hiss. 
He doant know what it is to lie 
tremblin’ all night long, wi’ the bed 
shakin’ under un, and It outside 
ready to wurry un, if ye but oppened 
the door to look out. He knows nowt 
about its ways. If he did, he’d talk 
more rational. But J knows, J knows. 
Don’t ye be troubled about me, my 
dear.’ She looked at Mary, and tried 
to take her hand, but either weak- 
ness or paralysis kept it motionless 
there on her knee. ‘ It’s strong, my 
dear, it’s mighty strong, is the 
rairgin’ sea, but—but—there’s a 
stronger than it, a stronger than 
it, thank the Lord. Ay, ay! One 
day it will hev to give up all the 
dead that lies in it, for the Lord has 
said it.’ 

That some peculiar comfort existed 
for Mrs. Rucks in this reflection was 
evident. The old woman leaned 
her head on Mary’s shoulder, and 
looked calmer than she had hitherto 
done. 

But Mary began to watch her 
with increasing anxiety; she could 
tell that she was worse than she 
had thought. The old woman’s 
face was changing perceptibly— 
growing whiter and more rigid. It 
was evident that she could neither 
move hand nor foot. It was impos- 
sible to remove her to her bed, nor 
would she have permitted it, could 
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she have stirred. ‘I’m well enough ; 
let me be,’ she muttered, feebly. 

Mary could only moisten her lips 
occasionally, and wipe her brow. 
To do that, and whisper from time 
to time a soothing word, was all 
that was possible. 

The sun had now set, and evening 
was fast becoming night; but with- 
out the harvest moon was rising 
from the sea, and flooding the shore 
with light. ; 

‘Set oppen the door, my dear, 
said the old woman, after a time. 
‘It’s near flood, I reckon.’ And she 
sat there in her chair, propped by 
a pillow, looking out on the sea. 

It was a calm September night, 
and the waters were very tranquil 
under the moon. A silver path 
stretched from the shore right away 
into the dim distance, where sea and 
sky seemed to mingle. Looking at 
it Mrs. Rucks murmured— 

‘Ay, ay, yonder’s the way they 
goes, one by one, over to the other 
coontry, where there’s no more 
worrit. There’s not many of ’em 
left behind now. My man’s yonder, 
I reckon, and the lads, and the old 
parson, too, and his proud wife. 
Lord forgi’e us all; we’re one not 
mooch better than another. I’ve 
been a bad old creetur. The young 
man hadn’t harmed me, and I gie it 
to his enemy, my dear, and I gie it 
to his enemy.’ 

Mary did not understand the 
allusion at first, but its true mean- 
ing soon dawned upon her. 

‘He came and sat there, did the 
fine captain—a bad un, my dear, 
arare bad un—and I gie him the 
letter and the marriage lines. <A 
bad business, my dear, a bad busi- 
ness.’ 

Mary shuddered as she listened 
to the words that came with diffi- 
culty from the old woman’s throat. 

‘The wind’s gettin’ oop, my dear, 
do ye hear?’ said Mrs. Rucks, after 
a time. ‘ We'll hev a bad night. 
Hark! it’s at the old work agen.’ 

She wes wandering. It was per- 
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fectly calm and windless; only the 
faint murmur of the rising tide was 
audible. 

* Ye’d better poot on some more 
fuel; it blows chill—very chill, 
moaned the old woman, feebly. She 
shivered, and tried to stretch one 
hand to the jire, but it got no warmth 
there. ‘I can’t think what ailed 
John to goo out i’ this wind,’ she 
whimpered, sadly. ‘They'll all be 
froze afore mornin’, beatin’ up and 
down the Wash i’ this weather. I 
shairk o’ cold, sittin’ here.’ 

She fell into a doze after this, but 
her face grew more and more rigid. 
Seen in the moonlight, it looked 
already as if she were dead. When 
she opened her eyes again, Mary 
was kneeling by her side. 

‘Thour’t very kind to an old 
woman,’ murmured Mrs. Rucks. 
‘Them’s good words, right good 
words. Feared? no my dear, I’m 
not feared now; I'll be glad to join 
’em yonder. It’s been a long time; 
a long time, and little comfort.’ 

She ceased from mere exhaustion. 
Mary wiped the drops from her 
brow. 

‘God bless thee! I didn’t think 
to die so easy. I’se been a bad un, 
I’m afeard; but Lord, Lord, I’ve 
been so loanely all these years, and 
the sea’s been such a worrit. But 
I niver took parish money, and— 
and there’s seven pound nine under 
the bed, hid up i’ the stocking foot, 
to bury me wi’.’ 

She sank fast after this. Her 
eyes grew duller, and the rigidity of 
death began to settle over her face. 

Mary thought she had already 
breathed her last, when she opened 
her eyes and said, very faintly, 
‘There'll be no more sea yonder, 
lovey; no more sea, thank God!— 
thank God!’ And then, with some- 
thing like a smile dawning over her 
withered face, she closed her eyes for 
ever on this world, and the poor 
heathen soul sailed out into the 
eternal Sea that breaks for ever on 
these dim shores, 
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AUSTRIAN POLITICS. 


HERE was a time, and that not 
a very distant one, when the 
hereditary possessions of the House 
of Austria commenced, so to say, at 
our own door; for it is no great 
distance from the North Foreland to 
Ostend; and stretching up through 
the Brisgau, Suabia, and along the 
shores of the Lake of Constance, 
leaned their left wing on the sunny 
coast of the Tuscan Sea, whilst an 
Trish O’ in the Imperial service was 
Governor of Belgrade on the banks 
of ‘the deep-rolling Danube, and 
the Oder, an Austrian river to a 
great extent. 

But by degrees the circle became 
narrower. _ Silesia was first lost ; 
then Austrian Flanders and Brus- 
sels, with its joyeuse entrée privileges, 
and reminiscences of the Duchess of 
Parma; then the Brisgau and the 
Suabian towns in rapid succession, 
and the Italian possessions, in- 
cluding the newly-acquired Venetian 
and Dalmatian territory and Tyrol, 
which became Bavarian; so that in 
1812 the empire was thrown back 
almost altogether on its Sclavonic 
and Hungarian populations, and 
had nearly ceased to be a German 
power except as regards the nation- 
ality of its dynasty and its official 
language. 

This was the period of its greatest 
humiliation; but the defeat of the 
Grande Armée by the snow and 
frosts of Russia was the inaugura- 
tion of a new term of prosperity, 
although strange to say Austria had 
sent a large contingent under 
Schwartzenberg to assist Napoleon 
in his gigantic enterprise ; and 1815 
again extended the Austrian frontier 
westwards to the Ticino, the Lake 
of Constance, and the Inn, whilst 
a representative of the Imperial 
house was reseated in Florence, and 
the entire north-castern coast of the 
Adriatic committed to his charge. 

It has been often remarked that 
the Treaty of Westphalia was in so far 
premature, as having been the result 
rather of total exhaustion on both 
sides than of ‘the question of the 


time’ having become ripe for settle- 
ment; and we have ourselves more 
than once heard it made a subject ot . 
regret by very patriotic Germans of 
both parties, that the business had 
not been properly fought out, as in 
their opinion the German nation has 
been prevented from assuming that 
foremost position in the world due 
to it, by that very fatality. And so 
there have been many, too, who 
have always looked upon the ‘ settle- 
ment’ of 1815 merely as a com- 
promise, the result of fatigue and 
exhaustion, and who feel almost 
inclined to regret that Napoleon’s 
great struggle was so soon ended. 
It is impossible to deny altogether 
the justice of these views, and espe- 
cially as regards the Austrian 
empire, for it was certainly anything 
but a}chef-d’euvre de diplomatie, or 
political wisdom, that wedded a 
dynasty whose antecedents, tradi- 
tions, and policy were essentially 
German to an empire composed of 
almost every nationality to be found 
in Europe, with innumerable an- 
tagonisms rankling within its own 
bosom, and without natural bound- 
aries. 

It may be alleged as an apology 
for the framers of this settlement, 
that nothing better was possible at 
the time, or that the Austrian 
Government has only itself to blame 
for not having discovered end 
applied a cement fitted to unite all 
these discordant elements in the 
period that elapsed between the 
general peace and the next great 
perturbation that occurred in 1830; 
and we hold this latter opinion to be 
much better founded than the former. 
But it is impossible to overlook the 
very great difficulties that Austrian 
statesmen had to contend with: the 
principle of nationality had been 
invoked against Napoleon in 1813-14, 
and it was scarcely possible to in- 
troduce* any form of representa- 
tive government, without afford- 
ing this a scope which might 
become extremely dangerous. Jer- 
haps if Italy could have been put 


* More correctly develop, fcr the form already existed almost everywhere in Austria, 
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out of the question it might have 
been possible to have laid at least 
the foundation for a sound form of 
representative government for the 
other States, some fifty years ago, 
because after all they have a well- 
defined geographical position in the 
great basin of the Danube and its 
tributaries, and therefore nearly 
identical commercial interests, or at 
least such as have always been 
capable of satisfactory adjustment. 
But the Austrian garrison in Italy 
was a necessity so long as the tem- 
poral power of the Pope was acknow- 
ledged or supposed to be one also: 
and be it remembered that the Car- 
bonari movement commenced in 
Ttaly long before there was any im- 
minent difficulty in Hungary, and 
farther that almost the first great 
step taken by Austria after 1815 
was to create the Quadrilateral. 
Italy was therefore, ab initio, one of 
the great Austrian difficulties. 

Now of course there will be 
people enough ready to exclaim, 
* Ay, but the temporal power of the 
Pope should never have been sup- 
ported.’ Piano, piano, amici! The 
temporal power of the Pope is ¢/e 
great difficulty of the present day, 
ad est, A.D. 1865. What was it twenty, 
thirty, forty, fifty years ago? 
Simpler or easier of solution? What 
is just now happening in Spain 
gives but a faint idea of what would 
have happened throughout Europe 
if this question had been attempted 
at an earlier period; no Catholic 
government could have dared to 
make a step in that direction, how- 
ever desirous it might have been, 
and most Protestant governments, 
including our own, have always, 
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even up to the present day, ex- 
pressed themselves in favour of 
the continuance of the temporal 
power.* 

We do not, however, mean to 
hint that the Austrian dynasty or 
Prince Metternich, who was the 
organ of its policy, ever took so 
philosophical a view of the question 
as this; on the contrary, it was part 
and parcel of their political system 
to uphold the Papacy a tout prix, 
and put down Protestantism per fas 
et nefas, whenever it dared to raise 
its head. In fact, in addition to the 
remanets from the 1815 settlement, 
there was the old and long arrear 
of those appertaining to the West- 
phalian peace, the Austrian dynasty 
still being the representant and pro- 
tector of the old Catholic party in 
Germany, whilst Prussia had to a 
certain extent inherited the mantle 
of Gustavus Adolfus. 

This wasthe other great difficulty 
of the Austrian statesmen, and that 
which, in combination with the 
Italian one, appeared to render all 
chances of a permanent adjustment 
of the internal and external policy 
of the empire so illusory as to justify 
Metternich’s mot, aprés mot le déluge ; 
and the reader will understand the 
full value of these combined diffi- 
culties more perfectly when we lay 
before him a few statistical details 
of the ‘nationality and religion’ of 
the inhabitants of the Austrian 
empire. 

For this purpose let us take the 
Almanac de Gotha, in preference to 
any other work, as being accessible 
to a greater number of readers who 
may wish to go into further details, 
and the abstract of the population 


* This is not the place to enter into a discussion of the question, why such large 
masses of the inhabitants of almost every State in Europe continue to desire so ardently 
the maintenance of the papal authority in its present form? But this much we may be 
allowed to say, that the Protestant churches, as they exist on the Continent especially, are 
ill calculated in their present form to satisfy that craving for a religious status or locus 
standi that is most undoubtedly inherent in the human race, however prone some may be 
to disfigure, degrade, abuse, or even deny its existence, One of the great dangers of the 
present state of things is, that Rome may be destroyed by a great political movement 
before a purified religious conviction has gained sufficient ground to supply the vacuum 
that will ensue; and that subsequently, as happened in France at the commencement of 
this present century, the inborn necessity for a faith will drive the populations back under 


the dominion of the triple tiara. 
perfectly. 


Some Italians, as for instance Gavazzi, understand this 
Reform is what is wanted, and not the naked principle of Protestantism, which 


terrifies whole nations; above all, the indissolubility of the marriage tie should not be 


rashly meddled with, for this binds the female millions to Rome, and very naturally too. 
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for the census in 1857 contained in 
this year’s edition as being more 
accurate than any of the preceding 
ones, premising that as we only 
intend to compare the proportions 
of the several nationalities and re- 
ligions, the difference of the absolute 
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Now these tables, although re- 
ferring to a later period, so far as 
nationality is concerned, and making 
allowance for the loss of the Italian 
population of Lombardy, probably 
represent very nearly the propor- 
tions of the various races as they 
stood in 1815, although of course 
not the actual numbers.. But we 
conceive that both the proportion 
and the absolute numbers of the 


various religions are much less 
accurately stated. As compared 


with the census of 1851, there is an 
increase of 99,764 Protestants of the 
two principal churches admitted on 
the whole empire, or at the rate of 
about 3°23 per cent.; but all the 
western provinces of the empire, 
except Bohemia alone, are repre- 
sented with a decrease of Protest- 
ants, whereas it is notorious that 
several new congregations have been 
formed of late years. No doubt the 
returns of the next census, when 
published, will be much more 
correct. 
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numbers as compared with those 
of former years may be safely neg- 
lected. Now we find the total 
population of the Austrian empire 
to be, after the loss of Lombardy, and 
excluding the military, 34,714,326 
souls, namely— 


7,889,925 or 22 per cent. 
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ards the different forms of religion, we find— 
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But what we have here to do with 
is, on the one hand, the fact that of 
the whole 7,889,925 of Germans, 
one and a half millions belong to 
Hungary, Transylvania, Croatia, 
&ec., and may therefore be fairly 
identified with the peculiar interests 
and politics of these countries, as 
indeed, in 1848-49, they proved 
themselves to be the most violent 
opponents of Austria, which de- 
pended perhaps as much as any- 
thing else on fully two-thirds of 
their number being Protestants; 
and on the other hand, if we 
take the whole population of the 
Eastern provinces, Hungary, Croatia, 
Sclavonia, Transylvania, and the 
military frontier, amounting to 
13,668,768, somewhat less than one- 
half are Roman Catholics; conse- 
quently, although the members of 
this church amount to sixty-nine 
per cent. of the population of the 
whole empire, they do not amount 
to fifty per cent. of that of the 
provinces we have named, which 





* The majority of our readers are probably aware that a certain portion of the Oriental 
Church in the Austrian dominions has acknowledged the Papal supremacy, retaining 


everything else as before, 


J These are the Széklers in Transylvania, 
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had, up to 1848, a separate political 
existence of their own. 

Now, under these circumstances, 
it was evidently a very difficult 
matter for the Emperor of Austria 
to adopt a purely German system of 
policy,—seventy-eight per cent. of 
his subjects belonging to other and 
antagonistic races,—or an exclusive- 
ly Roman Catholic one, under the 
peculiar relations of the Hungarian 
provinces to the crown; and yet 
this was precisely what was done. 
No doubt there was always an 
arriére-pensée, a sort of lingering 
hope, that by the acquisition of 
German territory at somebody’s ex- 
pense, the disproportion of the Ger- 
man clement might be bettered, and 
Hungary effectually curbed; but 
under the Emperors Francis and 
Ferdinand this was suffered to lie 
in abeyance, and it was not till the 
revolutionary years 1848-49 had 
broken up the outer surface and 
given the chance of effecting new 
combinations, that it was taken up 
again, as we shall presently see. 

The third great difficulty was the 
state of the finance; but this was in 
truth only a necessary consequence 
of the other two. The public debt 
consisted of a regular patchwork of 
funds, loans, debentures, obligations, 
of the Treasury, of the States-Gene- 
ral of Bohemia, Upper and Lower 
Austria, &e. Hungary contributed 
little else than the keep of a certain 
number of soldiers, in kind, and a 
very small sum of money in propor- 
tion. It has been often said that if 
at any time between 1815 and 1845 
any one general tax of a moderate 
amount had been imposed on the 
whole empire, it would have suf- 
ficed to set the finances permanently 
aright, and this was proposed more 
than once; but the Archduke Louis 
would never hear of it. The pro- 
vincial Landtiige of Bohemia, Ca- 
rinthia, Styria, &c., assembled, in- 
deed, periodically, pro forma, and 
revoted the old budgets as a matter 
of course: a general regulation of 
the whole financial system would 
have required that this formality 
should have been converted into a 
reality, which was precisely what 
the Government was anxious to 
avoid. Quieta non movere ; aprés moi 
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le déluge, were the mottoes of the 
people in authority, and so they 
lived on from hand to mouth, and 
drifted along in a state of som- 
nolency till the deluge came with a 
vengeance and swept everything 
away, leaving behind it enormous 
sandbanks of debt and paper-money 
and silver agio that won’t be got rid 
of so easily, and which impede the 
navigation of the vessel of the state 
pretty considerably. 

Nor was the commercial system 
a whit better. Living as we do 
now, under a ‘free-trade dispensa- 
tion,’ with means of transport and 
intelligence multiplied in every pos- 
sible manner, it requires an im- 
mense effort to realize the state of 
things that existed in Austria some 
thirty or forty years ago; the 
country was then actually suffo- 
cating in the abundance of its own 
natural products, and at the same 
time there was the most ludicrous 
deficiency of manufactured articles 
of common use, or those that did 
exist were of the most primitive 
character possible. Foreign goods 
paid nominally a sixty per cent. ad 
valorem duty: we say nominally, 
because, on the one hand, the cus- 
tom-house officers were very much 
in the habit of placing any value 
they pleased on the goods entered, 
and on the other, smuggling be- 
came in fact the regular way of 
doing business. The chief use of 
the custom-house seems to have 
been to establish, in connexion with 
the frontier passport offices, that 
funny sort of Chinese wall with 
which Austria was girt around, for 
the purpose of repelling the incur- 
sions of the dangerous civilization of 
the rest of Europe. The following 
anecdote, which we believe to be 
literally true, will serve to give an 
idea of this state of things. We are 
old enough to remember several 
eras in fashions and articles of dress 
that have now become completely 
obsolete. Amongst others we have 
a lively recollection of a blue coat, 
brass buttons, and yellow vest era, 
as also of a Witney coat, and of a 
very intense nankeen ditto; itis with 
this latter that we have todo. The 
nankeen epidemic travelled from 
west to east ; in the opposite direction 
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to that in which the cattle murrain is 
now doing; and arrived in due course 
at Vienna. Immediately thereupon 
the Chamber of Commerce, or Guild 
of Merchants, or some such body, 
presented a petition to the Emperor 
Francis for permission to import this 
article. TReader, it was necessary to 
do this for every article not previ- 
ously ‘resolved upon,’ as the phrase 
went; but especially such as pro- 
ceeded forth out of the countries of 
the yellow-haired heretico-constitu- 
tional barbarians. The merchants 
waited a certain time, for decency 
sake, and then, well-knowing with 
what sort of people they kad to do, 
made the necessary arrangements 
for smuggling in the requisite quan- 
tity of the article, which was safely 
effected. In due time nankeen ran 
its regular course: the court, the 
high aristocracy, the worshipful 
public, &e., &c., were all clad in the 
yellow stuff, till the whole Austrian 
empire had been regularly nause- 
ated, and something else came in; 
nankeen had outlived itself, and then 
down came, tive years afterwards, 
the ‘All Highest Rescript,’ autho- 
rising its introduction and fixing on 
a duty. The original document was 
picked up by some one in 1849, 
when the mob were in possession 
of Vienna, and revelling in the 
archives. 

This now appears very absurd ; it 
was considered to be great wisdom 
once. The German provinces got 
up, under this protectionist system, 
manufactories which were efiectu- 
ally huge monopolies, each being 
protected from competition, even at 
home, by an ‘ All Highest exclusive 
privilege ;? the Eastern provinces, 
Hungary, Transylvania, Gallicia, 
&e., were compelled to pay tribute 
in this way, and the same thing is 
still going on, of which more here- 
after. But it would seem as if some 
people of the Metternich school 
gradually discovered that the ‘ cen- 
tres of population,’ thus artificially 
created, promised to become—as 
they afterwards did, indeed, as all 
great manufacturing towns always 
do—centres of a very unclean, so to 
say, muddy kind of political philo- 
sophy; for we can recollect perfectly 
a conversation we had with an 
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Austrian diplomatist at one of the 
German baths, on the day, in 1846, 
that the news arrived of the repeal 
of the corn-laws by the British 
Parliament; when our friend’s first 
exclamation was: ‘Thank God! we 
shall now get rid of that cursed 
industry.’ The aforesaid manufac- 
tures, to wit. This gentleman does 
not, however, seem to have pos- 
sessed the gift of prophecy. 

But enough of this, the general 
picture of the internal state of the 
Austrian monarchy towards the end 
of what it was some years ago the 
fashion to call the pre-martial 
period, that is, before the French 
revolution of 1848, may be sketched 
as follows. The Austrian poses- 
sions in Italy were tolerably quiet 
and contented; they had in fact few, 
if any, material grievances; and the 
same may be said of what are called 
the German provinces. No doubt 
commerce was low, and capital was 
not being accumulated; but living 
was better and cheaper than in any 
country in Europe except Bavaria. 
Justice was indifferently adminis- 
tered; and although the organs of 
the Government were severely pun- 
ished for the slightest malversation 
towards itself, plucking the public 
in a moderate way and an affable 
manner was not considered inad- 
missible. As to the secret police, 
of which we have read such dread- 
ful tales, it was on the whole a very 
useless institution, that fell to pieces 
in 1848 in a very laughter-pro- 
voking manner. 

But in Hungary things had by de- 
grees assumed a more serious aspect : 
here it had become necessary to con- 
voke the Diet and really proceed to 
business, in consequence of an ap- 
parently trivial circumstance con- 
nected with the army. In the other 
provinces the conscription had been 
introduced, and was perfectly organ- 
ised. There was no need of demand- 
ing soldiers of the respective diets, 
any number that might be thought 
requisite were very quietly taken. 
Not so in Hungary, where nothing 
of the kind existed, the Diet voting 
from time to time a certain number 
of men for unlimited service, and 
these were supplied by the county 
authorities, in the first instance, out 
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of the gaols, and when there was not 
a sufficient number of malefactors, 
then any other poor devil, married 
or unmarried, was taken out of his 
bed at night, bound hand and foot, 
thrown into a cart, and driven off to 
the assenting officer; these all were 
facetiously termed recruits. It was 
about 1825, we believe, that the 
Hungarian regiments had dwindled 
down to mere cadres, and the Go- 
vernment was compelled to apply 
for soldiers, and consequently con- 
voke the Diet: on which occasion 
the late Count Szechenyi opened his 
career. In 1830, the glorious three 
days procured for the Emperor, 
with some difficulty, thirty thousand 
recruits for ten years’ service; and in 
1839, on the eve of the termination 
of this period of service, the Govern- 
ment was compelled once more to 
appeal to the Diet,* which sent up 
a recommendation to the Emperor, 
saying, ‘ that as everything appeared 
so peaceable in Europe, he should 
use his influence with his allies to 
procure a general disarmament in 
Europe.’ One sees there is nothing 
new under the sun. After some 
difficulty thirty-eight thousand were 
granted for ten years’ service, and 
for the first time, the ballot was 
introduced in recruiting in Hun- 
gary. 

It was at this Diet that the mixed 
marriage question made such a row. 
The Austrian Government had been 
making sundry innovations on the 
Josephine Concordat, and these were 
resisted very resolutely by the Hun- 
garian Diet, which, in the end, 
passed a comparatively liberal mea- 
sure on this subject. About this 
time an Englishman, Guyon, then 
an officer in the Austrian service, 
subsequently a general of the Hun- 
garian army, and finally in the Otto- 
man service, astounded Prince Met- 
ternich by marrying under his very 
nose, at the British Embassy, in 
defiance of all regulations, the Ro- 
man Catholic daughter of an Aus- 
trian general officer, a Hungarian 
by birth. 

And this will be, perhaps, the 
best place to say a word about the 
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influence of religion on politics in 
Hungary and the adjacent provinces. 
As has been already pointed out, 
the members of the Church of Rome 
amount to something under fifty 
per cent. of the whole population, 
and of these, not quite one-half are 
Magyars, the remainder being Scla- 
vonians, Croatians, and Germans. 
Now in political questions the Mag- 
yir is always sure to go with his 
country, whichever way his church 
may go; the true Hungarian is 
what is called a liberal Catholic, 
which is, however, a very clumsy 
and inaccurate mode of expressing 
that he is in fact constitutionally 
indifferent to such matters. There 
is in truth little trace of the organ 
of veneration in his skull: it would 
be very difficult to make bigots 
or zealots out of this nationality, 
and wherever such occur, it may 
be safely presumed that they are 
Sclavonic or German in their origin. 
All the Magyars were once Protes- 
tants: it wasa Palatine Esterhazy 
who introduced the Jesuits into this 
country, and brought the majority 
of the yreat families back to Rome: 
the peasants on their estates fol- 
lowed them as a matter of course; 
but it is well understood in Hun- 
gary that the Protestant party is 
the national one, and its great 
leaders entered at all times willingly 
into alliances with the Porte rather 
than with the Romanists, reminding 
one of the well-known inscription 
on the walls of Derry— 


Turk, Jew, or Atheist 
May enter here; but not a Papist. 


The great church dignitaries are, 
or used to be, for the most part 
magnates by birth; they are also 
temporal lords by law and by the 
possession of large estates. Ultra- 
montanism has but little chance of 
success amongst them, for this and 
other reasons. The patriotism of 
the Hungarian, although excessive, 
inasmuch as it makes him despise 
every other nationality, bears in 
this respect good fruits, because he 
can never admit anything foreign to 
have a supremacy in his country, 





* The Prussian Chambers might have learned a lesson from this, instead of mixing 


themselves into details of organization as they have done. 
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and Ultramontanism is the most 
perfect antagonist of patriotism, as 
he understands it, and as we once 
did, ‘ tempore Elizabethe.’ 

A word with respect to Bohemia. 
This country was supposed to be 
peculiarly well affected to the 
Government, and it was not in the 
least suspected that questions of 
religion or nationality would ever 
arise in the form and to the extent 
that has since happened. Another 
Sclavonic province, Gallicia, was 
agitated no doubt to a certain extent 
by Polish proclivities; but on the 
whole the Austrian Government was 
not unpopular, in Western Gallicia 
on account of its Roman Catholicism, 
and both here and in Eastern Gal- 
licia on account of the protection 
afforded to the peasants against their 
landlords. 

One very remarkable feature of 
the Austrian system in those days, 
and, indeed, partially up to the 
present moment, was, that almost 
all the high offices of the State were 
filled by foreigners, of whom a large 
proportion too served in the army, 
and were much favoured in promo- 
tion. The great majority of these 
foreigners were Germans, with a 
sprinkling of Swiss and Walloons. 
The Germans were chiefly cadets of 
the Catholic nobility of Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg, Baden, Hessen, and 
Westphalia; but there were also 
Hanoverians, Mecklenburgers, and 
other Protestant North Germans. 
The Bohemians were to be found in 
great numbers in all the minor 
offices, and particularly in the police 
and customs; for this nationality, 
which resembles the Lowland Scotch 
in many respects, possesses un- 
doubted administrative capacity and 
servility. The Austrian-born no- 
bility were not excluded from civil 
appointments, but the highest prizes 
being given to foreigners, and the 
next best things to any converts 
that could be picked up, they served 
mostly in the army: the great mag- 
nate families having, of course, the 
monopoly of certain offices and 
employments. 

English readers will perhaps best 
understand the whole position of 
Austria by reflecting a little on the 
relations that exist between Ireland 
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and Great Britain. Ireland they 
feel to be their difficulty, and the 
thorn in their side, and almost 
every government in Europe has its 
Ireland; but Austria is a State 
composed altogether of Irelands. 

And now, having sketched out 
the inherent difficulties of Austrian 
politics as they might be supposed 
to present themselves within the 
boundaries of the Empire, let us 
take a look from the outside, and 
endeavour to ascertain what sort of 
people are supposed to be adherents 
of Austria in Germany and amongst 
the Germans. In the first place, 
then, all the southern German dy- 
nasties, with the exception of Baden, 
perhaps, look to Austria for sup- 
port against the Prussian Hege- 
monie on the one hand, and the 
democratic tendencies of their own 
subjects on the other; but there is 
a considerable dose of distrust mixed 
up with this feeling of reliance, 
especially as regards Bavaria, for 
it is an open secret that a sort of 
political tradition exists at Vienna 
to the effect that it would materially 
improve the shape of the Austrian 
frontier on the west if it followed a 
straight line drawn from Bregenz 
on the Lake of Constance to Eger 
in Bohemia, and that the percentual 
proportion of Germans to the other 
nationalities would be thereby 
ameliorated. This plan is from 
time to time submitted, as it were, 
to the inhabitants of Upper and 
Lower Bavaria, who have no relish 
whatever for it, preferring, as they 
themselves say, ‘to die Bayvarians 
rather than be ruined as Impe- 
rialists.’ Why the royal family of 
Saxony, being Roman Catholic, 
should cling to Austria is very 
manifest, and why the Saxons, who 
are Protestants, should do the same 
rather than be annexed by Prussia, 
is also clear. But Hanover also 
has Austrian sympathies: the dy- 
nasty, out of opposition to Prussia, 
and on account of the Brunswick 
inheritance; and some portions of 
the country, Osnabriick, for instance, 
from being Romanist. 

We may take it for granted that 
everything dynastic on a small 
scale, or retrograde in politics, or 
ultramontane in religious tendency, 
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is eo ipso Austrian; and one might 
therefore be inclined also to conclude 
that everything liberal and demo- 
cratic in Germany was anti-Aus- 
trian. This, however, would be a 
great mistake. On the contrary, the 
most advanced liberals, the most 
furious eighty million empire men, 
those who, if Germany were once 
unified, dream of dominating the 
whole world, who care nothing for 
religion and still less for morality, 
all these are, or profess to be, more 
or less adherents of the House of 
Hapsburg, with its autocratic tradi- 
tions and its ultramontane pro- 
clivities; and why? The motives 
are very simple, although not quite 
obvious to casual observers. Inthe 
first place, one section of the liberals, 
being pure democrats, have an in- 
terest in absolutely preventing the 
consolidation of Germany on a 
monarchical basis. Much as they 
desire the unification of their 
country, they wouid rather see it 
remain as it is for an indefinite 
period than unified under Prussian 
rule, and therefore to support Aus- 
tria, at least to the extent of en- 
couraging it to meddle and impede, 
without suffering it to get the length 
of a settlement itself, is their policy. 
There is another section that really 
believes in the possibility of restoring 
the Imperial throne of Germany, 
and placing a Hapsburg prince on 
it, under a sort of imperial demo- 
cratic, ultramontane nihilistic 
system, that none but a German 
head is capable of comprehending; 
and to this class it would appear 
that Schmerling belongs,or professes 
to belong. These two sections play 
into one another’s hands, neither 
can do much without the assistance 
of the other, each tries to dupe the 


Germans — oe 
North and South Sclavonians 
Italians . 

Wallachians 

Magyirs 

Other races . 


And of the above 150,200 a good 
proportion must be, as we have 
seen already, Hungarian and Tran- 
sylvanian Germans. Now, for people 
who insist so strongly on the rights 
of nationality as the Germans do in 
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other, and both succeed in duping 
Austria. 

Both sections, and indeed the 
whole ultra-German party, have, 
however, one common end and 
object in view, namely, to keep a 
fast hold of the Austrian army, 
navy, territory, and resources of 
every kind for their own use and 
advantage; without these they could 
never hope to be able to carry out 
their dreams of aggression and dic- 
tation to the whole of Europe. Like 
genuine ultra-liberals, they won’t 
hear of the Bohemians, Moravians, 
Austrians, Poles, or Hungarians 
having any right to decide their 
own affairs for themselves. ‘All these 
people belong to Austria, Austria 
belongs to Germany, and we are 
Germany,’ they say; ‘ the others are 
our Helots. We will allow them to 
fight our battles and shed their 
blood for us.’ 

At the bottom of all this bluster 
and tall talk there is, as usual, the 
intimate conviction of weakness. 
Of the 553,028 men of which the 
Federal army is composed, the Aus- 
trian contingent of 173,841 forms 
more than 31 per cent., and the 
Austrian army itself is stronger than 
the whole Federal one. It is not in 
the interest of the peace of Europe 
that our German cousins want to be 
so very strong; on the contrary, 
to make them too strong would be 
the shortest way to get up another 
general war. 

But as we have dipped into statis- 
tics and figures, let us have another 
plunge into the population table of 
the Austrian Empire, given at page 
410 of the Almanac de Gotha. Here 
we find that the army consisted of 
a grand total of 604,845 men in 
1857, of which there were :— 


150,200, or not quite 23 per cent. 
290,000, ” 48 
33,000, or a little over 5 
47,300, ” 78 5 
70,500, * ne > 
13,645, ” 22 oy 


” 


Schleswig and Holstein, it appears 
wonderfully strange how they can 
lay claim to the whole Austrian 
army at the same time ; but there are 
good reasons for this. The official 
Wiener Zeitung published some time 
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since a very interesting analysis of 
the physical condition of the various 
nationalities, drawn from the re- 
gisters of the conscription for the 
five years 1854-58 inclusive, from 
which it appears that the percentual 
proportion of those rejected by the 
military authorities as unfit for 
service Was most considerable in 
those portions of Austria belong- 
ing to the German Confederation ; 
and as we know from other sources 
that in the southern and western 
German States, as also in France, at 
least 45 per cent., and sometimes as 
much as 55 ditto, are rejected with 
a lower standard, the whole thing 
becomes very clear. 

And as we have got into military 
statistics, and the 14th of October 
approaches, on which the Germans 
are wont to celebrate their great 
victory at Leipzig, let us see what 
grounds they have for this in a 
national point of view. 

The allies had at Leipzig alto- 
gether 291,000 men, of which 
158,400 were Austrians of the 
Bohemian army, with at the utmost 
one-fourth, or say 40,000 men, Ger- 
mans, to which add the Silesian 
army under Bliicher, 57,450, from 
which deduct ,at least 7,450 who 
were not Germans; then comes the 
Russian army with 28,000, who were 
certainly not Germans, and the 
North army with 47,450 men, con- 
sisting of one Swedish, two Russian, 
and one Prussian corps under 
Bulow, with 19,050 men; the latter 
we will admit to have been all Ger- 
mans, although they probably were 
not. So that in fact there may 
have been 40,000 Austrian and 
70,000 Prussian Germans, in all 
110,000, or much less than half the 
entire allied force. To these were 
opposed under Napoleon 175,000 
men, amongst whom were a great 
number of Germans, for instance 
Saxons, Wurtembergers, Westpha- 
lians, &e.* 

lt may appear to our readers that 
we have got off the rails, and are 
running over Heaven knows what 
steep embankment, in introducing 
these old stories; but we hope to 
be able to show them presently 
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that this is not the case. In fact 
it was necessary to point out the 
nature of the connexion between 
Austria and Germany, and the rea- 
sons on both sides why this has 
been kept up so long; as it would 
have been otherwise impossible to 
explain satisfactorily the locus standi 
of those portions of the Austrian 
populations who desire that this 
connexion should cease, or at least 
be modified, and that a stop should 
be put toasystem of policy which 
sheds their blood and spends their 
money in defence of interests that 
are foreign, nay, inimical to their 
own. 

We may now go on at once to the 
years 1848-49. It is scarcely cor- 
rect to apply the term revolution to 
what happened at Vienna, in March, 
1848; it was more properly a change 
of system scarcely exceeding what 
often takes place in constitutional 
States by the introduction of a new 
measure of great importance, or the 
accession to power of a new ‘minis- 
try. The old system was so utterly 
rotten that it crumbled to pieces 
amidst the peals of laughter of the 
merry Viennese—Count Sedlnitzky 
and his secret police becoming 
objects rather of compassion than 
enmity, although they had ruined 
many a man’s fair name and pros- 
pects in life. But the weakness was 
not confined to the Government, the 
whole people, for a nation we cannot 
call them, was equally weak politi- 
cally, and so of course was the Par- 
liament that came to represent them; 
and this was the cause of almost all 
the evils that ensued. The great 
majority of the deputies were men, 
honest and well-meaning indeed, 
but wholly ignorant of politics, and 
many of them even of the language 
in which the debates were carried 
on; hundreds of them voted in 
obedience to signals displayed by 
one or two leaders, they themselves 
being totally ignorant even of the 
question at issue; a great number 
thought it a good opportunity for 
earning money, the rate of wages 
being much higher at Vienna than 
in their own districts: one honour- 
able member, for instance, hired 


* Geschichte der Kriegskunst, seit dem 19ten Jahrhundert. Von Freiherrn de la Roche. 
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himself by the day to grind coffee 
at a well-known coffee-house, and 
others acted in equally menial 
capacities. There were no doubt 
many able and honest men in this 
Parliament, as, for instance, Von 
Pillersdorf, Baron Doblhoff, and 
others; but there were also acertain 
number of equally clever, but wholly 
unprincipled political adventurers, 
advocates, and the like, who did 
infinite mischief; and amongst these 
none were more prominent than 
Bach, afterwards Baron Bach, and 
Minister of the Interior in the re- 
actionary period, now Austrian am- 
bassador at Rome, and as it would 
seem at all times an affiliated mem- 
ber of the Jesuit order. The weak- 
ness of the first Viennese Parliament 
proved from the beginning its great 
danger, and was subsequently the 
cause of almost all the misfortunes 
that ensued. 

Hungary had already its own 
Diet, its Palatine, Judex Curia, 
Chancellor, &c.—in fact, a perfectly 
independent and _ well-organized 
administration: the War Depart- 
ment, the Finance Ministry, and 
that of Foreign Affairs, existed how- 
ever only for the entire empire pre- 
vious to 1848. Subsequently Hun- 
gary demanded, and was granted by 
the Emperor Ferdinand I., fifth king 
of Hungary of that name, its own 
independent ministers of War, 
Finance, and Foreign Affairs; al- 
most all the Hungarian troops too 
were sent into that country, and the 
others withdrawn, in due form and 
legally. Here we have come to the 
root of the whole question and dif- 
ference between Hungary and Aus- 
ria; and although these have assumed 
a variety of different forms and 
shapes, the essence is still the same 
now in 1865 as it was then in 1848. 

Before going further into this, let 
us take a glance at the state of 
things in Italy. Here, as most of 
our readers will probably recollect, 
the political movement was at first 
headed by the Pope. The orthodox 
Austrian military authorities hung 
up the papal volunteers who had 
invaded Lombardy, and fallen into 
their hands, with a label attached 
to their breasts inscribed, Cost si fu 
ai briganti di Pio Nono. The first 
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shots fired on the Austrian troops 
fell from the windows of the epis- 
copal seminary at Vicenza; many of 
the free corps organized in the 
country about Varese, Como, Leccé, 
Bergamo, and Brescia, were led on 
by priests ; even the Tyrolese them- 
selves could not be got to act, until 
the leadership in Italy had passed 
into the reluctant hands of the 
Spada d@ Italia, the unfortunate and 
vacillating Carlo Alberto. We shall 
have to say more on this head when 
we come presently to the Concordat 
of 1856. 

If the development of this newly 
introduced  constitutionalism in 
Austria could have been isolated 
and left to work out quietly by 
itself, there would have been a 
chance of things shaking themselves 
to rights within a few years, and 
history would have had a very diffe- 
rent tale to tell, sed Diis aliter visum 
est. Wehaveall heard of the famous 
Frankfort Parliament, how it com- 
menced with theories of universal 
brotherhood, @ da Anacharsis Cloots, 
and progressed to the murder of 
Lichnowsky and Auerswald, ending 
very ignominiously at Stuttgardt. 
As this German Parliament assumed 
to itself powers coextensive with 
the territory of the whole German 
Confederation, of course it sum- 
moned members from all the 
Austrian provinces included within 
that body: and amongst these 
Schmerling, a Viennese jurist, was 
sent up to serve, and subsequently 
became minister. The particular 
part of the sayings and doings of the 
Frankfort Parliament that we have 
to do with here regards the form of 
government to be adopted, and the 
boundaries to be given to New 
Germany. By the combined action 
of the Prussian and Austrian depu- 
ties, supported by the moderates 
from the other States, the republican 
form demanded by the Ultras was 
rejected, and the question then arose 
as to who should be the new Em- 
peror. The then King of Prussia 
refused as we all know; the Em- 
peror Ferdinand of Austria was 
wholly incapable of assuming such 
an office; but his uncle, the Arch- 
duke John, went to Frankfort as 
administrator of the empire—Reichs- 
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Verweser. As regards the question 
of territory. the Ultras, and indeed 
many that prided themselves on 
being Moderados, demanded’ that 
not only the old provinces of the 
Confederation belonging to the 
Austrian and Prussian crowns 
should be incorporated, but also ail 
the other possessions of the re- 
spective dynasties ; consequently, 
Hungary, ‘Transylvania, Croatia, 
Austrian and Prussian Poland, with 
East Prussia, nay, still more, some 
demanded the whole of Holland, on 
account of Luxemburg, the more 
moderate being content with Jut- 
land and Schleswig, on account of 
Holstein-Lauenburg. 

In the few lines immediately pre- 
ceding, there may be found all the 
motives and elements of a great 
political calculation that was pro- 
posed in 1848, and subsequently 
partially carried into effect. The 
iimperor Ferdinand was to be set 
aside, and his nephew, Francis 
Joseph, placed on the throne, not 
only of Austria, but of Germany if 
possible; the Hungarian Diet was 
to be played off against the Austrian 
one and both betrayed if practicable, 
and the old absolutism restored on 
a larger basis. The latter part of this 
programme unfortunately succeeded. 

‘These were the dynastic plans 
and supposed interests: let us now 


look to the national Austrian and 


Hungarian ones. There is good 
reason to suppose that the Hun- 
garian Diet might in the end have 
come to an understanding with the 
Viennese Parliament, if this had 
been a soundly -constituted and 
really responsible political body; 
but it was so obviously overshadowed 
and dominated by the Frankfort 
Parliament that it could not be 
relied on for the furtherance of 
purely Austrian interests, and be- 
yond these, no wise Hungarian 
politician could go; nay, it was the 
bounden duty of Hungary to itself 
and to Europe to resist the en- 
croachments of the Ul[tra-liberal 
German party at Frankfort, which 
vas planning the enslavement of 
every other nationality in the name 
of liberty. The resistance offered 
by Hungary was in the first instance 
necessary to the success of the plan 
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detailed above, because both Austria 
and Prussia had of course deter- 
mined to resist the proposition made 
of including the totality of their 
possessions in the new German 
empire; they would thereby have 
ceased to be European powers: the 
same struggle is even now going on. 
This will explain why an Austrian 
deputy, then, and we believe still, 
an officer of engineers, was suffered, 
nay, underhand, encouraged, to stand 
up in the Frankfort Parliament 
and ‘invite the House to give a cheer 
for the Hungarians, just then held 
to be rebels at Vienna; and the 
gobemouches of the Paul’s Church 
actually fell into the trap and 
cheered lustily for the Magyars. 

Meanwhile, Jellachich, the Ban of 
Croatia and Sclayonia, was secretly 
instructed to oppose the Hungarian 
Ministry, and furnished with the 
means of doing so, although the 
Viennese Ministry openly outlawed 
him, and declared him to be a rebel. 

But all these perfidious plans and 
measures became at length known 
both to the Ultras at Frankfort and 
the ministry at Buda, and a dire 
vengeance was taken. Robert Blum, 
an unfortunate bookseller, was de- 
spateched to Vienna in company 
with another agitator or two, and 
the consequence of their mission was, 
that the previously peaceful and 
constitutional character of the 
Viennese movement was converted 
into a most dangerous ultra-revolu- 
tionary effort, inaugurated by the 
murder of Latour, the minister at 
war, and only put down by force of 
arms when Prince Windischgratz, 
who had meanwhile bombarded 
Prague, effected a junction with 
Jellachich, and stormed Vienna; 
and Robert Blum, cum multis aliis, 
were hung up or otherwise exe- 
cuted. 

Hungary was next attacked, as 
we know, although there can be no 
doubt that its position was perfectly 
legal and constitutional. The King 
of Hungary, Ferdinand, had no 
doubt resigned the Austrian crown 
in favour of his nephew; but Fran- 
cis Joseph was certainly not legally 
or constitutionally King of Hun- 
gary, as has been, strange to say, 
proved beyond a doubt in an Eng- 
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lish court of justice. We do not 
mean to say that the Hungarians 
acted wisely in all respects: if Fran- 
cis Joseph had not qualified himself 
legally for the crown of St. Stephen, 
it was quite possible that he might 
do so some day, and at all events 
there was no political or legal reason 
for declaring the dynasty to have 
lost all claim to Hungary. This 
was the great mistake committed— 
it was the vanity of a woman which 
led to it. 

The struggle to overcome the 
Hungarians, which was at length 
effected with the aid of Russia, and 
the siege of Venice, occupied nearly 
the whole of 1849; the year 1850 
was devoted to the reorganization 
of the country and the army, neither 
of which was an easy task. We 
must here premise that Francis 
Joseph mounted the throne as a 
constitutional monarch. What is 
called the Constitution of Kremsier 
contained the terms of the compact 
between the new Emperor and his 
subjects, exclusive of the Hunga- 
rians, Croatians, and Transylva- 
nians, who were averred to have no 
rights; having been simply con- 
quered. But, in fact, the whole 
empire was governed on perfectly 
arbitrary and autocratic principles, 
Bach being the new Minister of the 
Interior for the hereditary provinces, 
whilst the Hungarian countries were 
under martial law and the sceptre 
of Haynau: Lombardo - Venetia 
being ruled in a similar, but on the 
whole humane manner, by old 
Marshal Radetzky, and Croatia by 
Jellachich. It wasin fact agovern- 
ment by Tetrarchs—for we prefer 
this name to the more invidious one 
of Satrap; and each Tetrarch had 
his own army utterly devoted to 
his own interests and identified with 
his name. This was the position of 
those portions of the army that 
were considered, par excellence, 
loyal: another and still larger por- 
tion had borne arms against the 
Imperial standards. The old Italian 
regiments had in 1848 made short 
work of it, and deserted pretty 
nearly en masse to their national 
colours; not so the Hungarians; 
these had been handed over in a 
perfectly legal and orderly manner 
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to the Hungarian War Ministry, 
and then declared rebels. Never, 
perhaps, was a body of men so 
hardly used as this same gallant 
Hungarian army; we use the mild- 
est terms possible, for after all there 
is no use in arousing political 
enmities at this moment; and after 
it had laid down its arms at Vilagos, 
and seen its beloved chiefs hurried 
off to the scaffold at Arad, it was 
no easy matter to know what to do 
with it; after much debate it was 
determined to reorganize the Hun- 
garian regiments, as also the Italian 
ones. 

Tn justice to the Austrian Govern- 
ment, it is necessary tojpoint out the 
difficulties it had to contend with, 
although we can by no means go 
the length of approving the manner 
in which it endeavoured to surmount 
them. The state of the case in the 
beginning of 1850 was simply this. 
A large portion of the empire, in- 
cluding Vienna itself, Prague, Pesth, 
Venice, Milan, and other large cities, 
was necessarily under martial iaw; 
the loyal portion of the army was 
divided into great bodies, each more 
or less attached to the interests of 
individual chiefs, an equally large 
portion could, after what had oc- 
curred, scarcely be relied on; the 
Emperor had sworn to a constitution 
for that part of the empire that had 
previously not enjoyed one, and was 
advised to abrogate the ancient con- 
stitution of the Hungarian countries; 
the finances were in a state of utter 
dilapidation, and the whole face of 
Europe was unsettled. The resolu- 
tion taken was the most fatal that 
can be conceived, to go back to the 
old system and support this by the 
bayonets of a soldiery whose alle- 
giance must be necessarily more or 
less difficult to depend on; and this 
involved the organization of the 
most monstrous system of secret 
police and espionage, wheel within 
wheel and lever behind lever, that 
modern Europe or, perhaps, the 
world ever witnessed : the inevitable 
consequence was, almost universal 
corruption. 

Prussia was well informed of this 
state of things, and attempted to 
avail herself of them by getting up 
the ‘Union: it has been said that 
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she overrated them, but this is 
scarcely possible ; what she did over- 
rate were her own resources; and 
when it came to the push in the 
spring of 1851, she was obliged to 
sign the Treaty of Ollmiitz, the far- 
famed and much-extolled Prussian 
Landwehr system had broken down 
completely, and this was what led 
to the total reorganization of the 
Prussian army that has been so 
wildly opposed by the Prussian 
liberals. Austria retrieved a sort of 
credit in Germany by this victory, 
but it took good care to neutralize 
the effect by putting down the libe- 
ral party in Electoral Hesse and 
the national one in Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, besides still further dilapi- 
dating its own financial position. 
After all, Prussia did not lose so 
much, or has been wise enough to 
retrieve her loss. 

We must now go on to the com- 
mencement of the Crimean war in 
1854; but itis necessary to remark 
that by this time an important step 
had been made; the solidarity of 
Hungarian and Italian interests vis- 
a-vis Austria had been established 
by the Hungarian emigration, and 
this has now become a_ political 
element of immense importance. 
The Austrian Cabinet was forced 
into the Western alliance in 1854 
very much contre gré; but it pos- 
sessed no longer perfect freedom of 
action. It was never intended at 
Vienna that the Austrian troops 
should fire a shot against the Rus- 
sians; and there was, perhaps, a 
time when a plan of operations, 
intended to place Austria in the 
position of umpire between the East 
and West, was secretly entertained. 
But it is now well known that the 
slightest indication ‘of a movement 
in this direction would have been 
the signal for an outbreak in Hun- 
gary; and newspaper readers will 
remember, no doubt, the pour-par- 
lers that occurred about Austria 
being secured from an attack in 
Italy whilst engaged with the mass 
of her army on the Russian frontier. 
The participation of the Sardinian 
army in the Crimean campaign was 
a wonderful stroke of policy, and 
worthy of its author, the most, we 
hould perhaps say the only, saga- 
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cious head in Europe. The results 
of the Crimean war to Austria were, 
the loss, as has been stated on good 
authority, of twenty thousand men 
and thirty thousand horses by sick- 
ness and fatigue, the waste of an 
entire loan raised for the purpose of 
regulating the finances, and last 
not least, the campaign of 1859. 
But before we go on to this, it is 
necessary to say a word of the Con- 
cordat of 1856, another most ruinous 
measure to the Austrian dynasty. 
That Francis Joseph may have been 
educated by Jesuits is very proba- 
ble, nay, nearly certain; but that 
this was the proximate cause of the 
Concordat being negotiated is 
scarcely possible. In fact, those 
who have had opportunities of mix- 
ing with French and English Ul- 
tramontane politicians must be well 
aware that the state of the Romish 
Church in the Austrian Empire 
was the theme of constant animad- 
version and pious regrets by these 
worthy people at a period when the 
Emperor Francis Joseph was a 
mere child, and his succession to 
the throne very uncertain. The 
Ultramontane agitation that was 
interrupted in France by the expul- 
sion of Charles X. was transferred 
to Austria, and heaven and earth 
moved to effect the revocation of the 
Emperor Joseph’s Concordat, for 
this was the object of attack. Prince 
Metternich, however, would never 
hear of anything of the sort; he 
knew too well the danger of it, and 
it was not till after 1850, when the 
Schwartzenbergsand Bach came into 
power, that the Government took 
the matter up, under the real or 
pretended impression that the 
security of the empire was compro- 
mised by the hostility of the Church ; 
that there was no other means of 
disarming this than by giving up 
the Emperor Joseph’s Concordat, 
and negotiating a new one which 
would enable Rome to repress the 
dangerous tendencies of its own 
clergy, and that this once effected, 
Church and State could act indepen- 
dently, and therefore more efficiently, 
in repressing revolutionary ideas; 
in fact, the old story in a new form. 
The whole affair was very cleverly 
managed ; the facts we have already 
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alluded to in connexion with the 
Italian clergy were put prominently 
forward, and it was also insisted 
upon that certain Hungarian bishops 
and prelates, Lonovies, Horvath, and 
others, had taken, as was the fact, 
a very prominent part in the Hun- 
garian rebellion, as it was termed. 
Thus at a moment when Pulsky, 
Kossuth, and other Hungarian exiles 
were endeavouring to gain the sym- 
pathies of the people of England 
by representing the Hungarian 
movement to have been a Protestant 
one, it was being attributed at Vienna 
to the machinations of the Romish 
clergy and church: so possible is it 
to distort facts and make falsehood 
appear like truth in countries where 
there is no press, and the public 
voice is never permitted to be heard. 

But this cunningly-devised plan, 
although it apparently succeeded 
for the moment, has altogether de- 
feated the intentions of its framers; 
the Concordat of 1856 alienated the 
entire parochial clergy throughout 
the empire by handing them over, 
bound hand and foot, to the tender 
mercies of the bishops, and de- 
priving them of the protection 
hitherto afforded by the civil courts. 
Moreover, its tyrapnous enactments 
in the matter of mixed marriages, 
and the exclusion of Protestants 
from the communal (not parochial) 
cemeteries, and also the giving up of 
all prisons, penitentiaries, and hospi- 
tals to the control and management 
of monks and nuns, raised such a 
storm of indignation as has in- 
finitely damaged the Roman Church, 
leading thousands to Protestantism, 
and tens of thousands to infidelity 
or indifferentism. In Germany, too, 
its effects were most disastrous to 
the dynastic policy and interests ; 
but for this same Concordat, Prussia 
could have never withstood the 
pressure exercised on it in 1859, to 
compel it to take part in the war 
against France. 

We must now go on to 1859, 
when Baron Bach’s and Count 
Griimne’s system, as it was called, 
broke down most completely, both 
in the field and in the cabinet. We 
cannot undertake in this place and 
on this occasion to go into the 
details of the campaign of Italy, for 
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the purpose of showing that its 
result was much more a great poli- 
tical than a military defeat, which 
it would be an easy matter to do; 
but we cannot avoid saying a word 
or two on the armistice of Villa- 
franca. There are three points of 
view under which this remarkable 
event should be considered. First, 
Could the Emperor Napoleon have 
gone further in the conquest of 
Northern Italy than he did? Se- 
condly, Why did he prefer the 
course taken and break the promise 
‘Italia al Adria,” given but a few 
weeks previously at Milan? Thirdly, 
How was the Emperor Francis 
Joseph prevailed upon to give up 
Lombardy ? 

It is with this latter question we 
shall have to occupy ourselves here, 
leaving the consideration of the 
other two for a more favourable op- 
portunity. However convenient and 
proper it may have been to con- 
ceal the fact at the time, there can 
be now no doubt that the Emperor 
of Austria went to meet his col- 
league at Villafranca under very 
lively impressions: first, that he 
had no money to carry on the war; 
secondly, that his Hungarian, Croa- 
tian, and Italian troops were by no 
means zealous in the cause he was 
fighting for ; thirdly, that the eastern 
provinces of his empire were in a 
very disturbed and dangerous state ; 
and, fourthly, that Prussia had ob- 
tained sufficient influence in Ger- 
many to be able to keep it from 
meddling in the war. Of course it 
is scarcely probable that Napoleon 
knew all these details in the same 
way and to the same extent as 
Francis Joseph; but it is very evi- 
dent that he must have had a 
shrewd guess on the subject, for it 
is well understood that Kossuth’s 
presence at Piacenza for a particular 
purpose was delicately hinted at, 
and we all know the story about the 
false telegram from England as to 
Prussia’s views and intentions. Here 
we have quite patent—the solidarity 
of Hungarian and Italian interests, 
‘mise en action, as the phrase is, 
and the desperate clinging to a 
position and influence in Germany ; 
both acting and reacting on each 
other and on the Austrian Empire. 
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Let us proceed a step further. 
After the campaign, and the loss of 
Lombardy, and the ‘Treaty of 
Zurich—which, by the way, has 
become a dead letter, although it 
cost an Austrian diplomatist his 
life—the whole odium of all the 
losses and the miserable state of the 
finances rebounded on the person 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph ; 
and why? He had declared once 
and again to those who had previ- 
ously approached him to complain 
of the enormities that were being 
perpetrated in his name in Hungary 
and elsewhere, that it was all his 
own policy, for which he undertook 
the responsibility. That fiction of 
the British Constitution, which says 
that the monarch can do no wrong, 
is, after all, a comfortable one, after 
the loss of a campaign or a naval 
battle. We once hung up an admiral 
‘pour encourager les autres,—an 
Austrian minister and a general 
suicided themselves at Vienna, in 
1860, to appease the public clamour 
against the Emperor. 

It is generally understood that 
the campaign of 1859 cost Austria 
fifty thousand men, and France the 
same number, in one way or the 
other. There have been Frenchmen 
who objected to such a loss on ac- 
count of Italy; but the ‘victrix 
causa’ carried with it the immense 
majority of our neighbours, and 
made them forget the losses. Not 
so in Austria; here everything but 
the honour of the army was lost; 
and the loss of twenty thousand in 
1854-55, fifty thousand in 1859, was 
brought home, by the conscription, 
to every man’s door, whether prince 
or peasant. There arose a great 
wail through the land; the Emperor 
had made himself personally re- 
sponsible for the policy that led to 
these losses; and it required no 
subtlety of reasoning to connect 
them with purely dynastic interests 
that were foreign to those of the 
whole country. The movement that 
ensued was, for the first time for 
many, many years, organized and 
conducted by the Austrian nobility ; 
it ended in what is known as the 
October patent, which instituted a 
sort of federal constitution, under 
which the empire might have pros- 
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pered for a time, if left to itself. 
But an evil genius stepped in to 
frustrate the work that was begun. 
On the one hand, the nobility 
laboured under a singular defici- 
ency of political ‘savoir faire, had 
too frequently and too openly ex- 
pressed their dislike of all repre- 
sentative government to be readily 
trusted, and it became an easy 
matter to discredit them and their 
institutions in public opinion. 
Again the Hungarians were un- 
doubtedly too violent for good 
policy, although, after what ‘they 
had undergone, it was quite ex- 
cusable in a merely human point 
of view; and, finally, 2 new move- 
ment was being prepared in Ger- 
many, brought about partly by the 
constitutional conflict in Prussia, 
partly by the overthrow of the 
kingdom of Naples and the annex- 
ation of its component parts, and of 
the Papal Provinces by the King- 
dom of Italy. 

This drew Austria once more into 
the conflict, and away from its own 
interests and objects, to those con- 
nected with Germany. It cannot 
be too often repeated that what the 
Hungarians wanted was to prevent 
a repetition of this sacrifice of their 
interests to those of Germany: their 
only hope of accomplishing this 
object was by means of a Hungarian 
Ministry, sufficiently independent 
both of the Viennese Ministry and 
of any Austro-German Parliament 
that might be constituted, to enable 
it legally to resist measures of this 
kind. What enabled them to with- 
stand and wait patiently was the 
consciousness that so long as Austria 
is compelled to hold Venetia by 
force of arms, it is lamed every- 
where else. Even the Croatians, 
previously their bitterest enemies 
and opponents, now joined them in 
their demands; the feeling of the 
whole country is unanimous in this 
direction, and we should have sup- 
posed that there was no possibility of 
making a mistake on the subject, 
and still the Emperor Francis 
Joseph suffered himseif to be again 
deceived. 

It seems as if it were only neces- 
sary to hold out the bait of the 
Imperial throne of Germany to 
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secure instant and unconditional 
adherence at Vienna to the most 
preposterous and inconsistent line 
of policy that can be imagined, and 
to place the merest political adven- 
turers in possession of the ministry, 
as if Hungary, Bohemia, indeed the 
whole of Austria, were nothing, and 
had no interests or rights of their 
own. What was Schmerling’s policy ? 
Simply to recover for Austria the 
ground it had lost in Germany in 
consequence of the defeats of 1859. 
And how was this to be effected ? 
By a monstrous system of deception 
and fraud, by draping the skeleton 
of absolutism and dynastic interests, 
or supposed interests, with the robes 
of constitutionalism and free govern- 
ment. What the Austrian peoples 
wanted was a change of policy, both 
internal and external; they would 
not only have been satisfied with 
this, but it would have been actually 
wholly indifferent to the vast 


majority whether this had been 
effected by an absolute or by a 
representative government, provided 
the newsystem of policy was really 
Austrian. Ofall countries in Europe 


Austria is the least adapted for 
centralisation ut present, especially 
centralisation under representative 
institutions: the friction of so com- 
plicated a machine must neutralise 
the entire mechanical advantage of 
its construction, even if all the 
wheels and springs could be got to 
fit into one another and commence 
working, and Schmerling’s machine 
could not be got together at ail. 
What Schmerling has to answer 
for is, that, instead of renouncing 
the old ruinous anti-Austrian policy, 
he changed the form of government 
for the purpose of enabling him to 
carry out the old anti-national 
system which, we fear, is also most 
dangerous to the dynasty. He abo- 
lished the preventative censorship of 
the press, but he framed and carried 
into execution a law of the press 
which might throw all the editors 
and political writers into jail within 
six months; he completely stifled 
public opinion, knowing well that 
itwas against his system ; he suffered 
the Tyrolese to set at nought the 
Protestant patent, and to exclude 
all professors of the reformed faith 
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from residing in their country, or 
acquiring property there; he placed 
Hungary under martial law, and 
delivered it over to be governed by 
one whose tyrannous propensities 
can be equalled only by his entire 
deficiency of common sense, and his 
utter disregard of common decency ; 
nor were Bohemia, Croatia, or the 
other provinces treated much better. 
In a word, Schmerling’s plan was 
the old plan of 1849, to flatter and 
gain over the German liberals to 
support Austria, and place Francis 
Joseph on the throne of Germany, 
and to hand over as the price for 
their complaisance all the Austrian 
provinces, bound hand and foot: 
and he has been called a liberal 
minister ! 

Let us contrast for a moment 
Bismarck’s system with this. The 
Prussian minister took up and pur- 
sued consistently a policy which, 
however disagreeable it may have 
been to ourselves and our allies, was 
and still is eminently a Prussian 
national policy: and this being so, 
he could easily afford to put down 
with a high hand the democratic 
proclivities of the Prussian Parlia- 
ment. Schmerling created and de- 
veloped a fictitious constitutional 
system for the purpose of pursuing 
an anti-national policy. There could 
be no doubt as to the result; and 
we take credit to ourselves for 
having long since foreseen and fore- 
told that Schmerling’s system must 
become a total failure, especially 
from the moment it came into con- 
tact with Bismarck’s. 

Schmerling’s Reichsrath was most 
carefully and artificially constructed 
for the purpose of precluding the 
possibility of forming a national 
party, or even a dynastic opposi- 
tion. The Reichsrath was to consist 
only of partisans of the German 
system, the majority must be Schmer- 
lingites; no other minister could 
govern with this body, nor could it 
exist with any other minister, both 
must stand or fall together, and 
both have fallen in fact. That this 
must sooner or later take place was 
very evident to impartial lookers on. 
In order to conciliate liberal Ger- 
many it was necessary to render the 
Protestant toleration patent a reality : 
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to attempt to do this in the Reichs- 
rath would have broken up Schmer- 
ling’s majority. In order to break 
up the influence that Prussia had 
acquired through the Zoliverein, it 
would have been necessary to aban- 
don the protectionist system; but 
Schmerling’s majority consisted of 
protectionists, the minister was de- 
feated on all hands by his own 
cunning work; and this brings us 
to our own commercial relations 
with Austria, and to Mr. Hutt’s 
mission. Mr. Layard stated, amidst 
‘ derisive cheers,’ at one of the latest 
sittings of the defunct Parliament, 
that Mr. Hutt’s mission had by no 
means failed, although the Ziimes 
insisted on knowing better. But 
the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs was at the time probably well 
informed as to what was about io 
take place at Vienna, and believed 
that Schmerling, with his German 
protectionists, were on the point of 
making their last bow on the poli- 
tical stage. The last transactions 
of the Reichsrath of any importance 
regarded the diminution of the 
budget; the necessity for retrench- 
ment, and for placing the finances 
of the empire on a sound footing, 
could no longer be ignored, and this 
helped to hasten on the catastrophe. 
Strange and incredible as it may 
appear, the manufacturing party in 
Austria has a direct and patent 
interest in the continuance of the 
financial embarrassment of the 
country, of which the agio on silver 
is the patent and tangible evidence. 
The duty on goods imported from 
foreign countries must be paid in 
silver; it is from this fund that the 
silver money required for paying 
the interest on some portions of the 
national debt is derived, and this 
tends, of course, to increase the 
already high amount of the protec- 
tive duties. Whenever the silver 
agio is high, imports become almost 
impossible, except of such articles 
as are consumed by the very richest 
classes of the community. Let us 
also bear in mind that Schmerling 
could not get on without the assist- 
ance of the protectionists in the 
Reichsrath. On the other hand, 
Hungary and all the eastern coun- 
tries have a double interest in a low 
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tariff, or at least what is called a 
financial one, a rate of duties in 
fact that would bring the greatest 
amount of money into the exchequer. 
In the first place, this would in- 
crease the indirect revenue of the 
country, and after bringing the 
finances into a sound state, render 
it possible to diminish the burden 
of direct taxation, which is enor- 
mous, and also make capital, which 
is much wanted, cheaper ; and in the 
second place, it would open to them 
markets for their raw produce. 

This is the state of the question 
as regards Mr. Hutt’s mission; but it 
is not easy to see what we can offer 
Austria in exchange under our free- 
trade system. It will be no doubt to 
her own advantage to reduce her 
tariff greatly ; but the neighbouring 
countries, Germany and Switzerland, 
can supply nearly all the wants of 
the Austrian market as well as we 
can. 

But we must now come to a 
wind-up. The Schleswig-Holstein 
question ultimately broke Schmer- 
ling’s neck. Austria was driven 
into this unlucky business because 
it was thought impossible to aban- 
don the prestige of having con- 
quered the Danes to Prussia alone. 
It has been said that Prussia offered 
as the price for conjoint action in 
this business a treaty for the mutual 
guarantee of the whole territory of 
the respective States, that is for 
Italy and Hungary, whose interests 
and rights were being sacrificed in 
the pursuit of the German inflnence 
phantom. Whether this be true or 
not, we only know that Prussia has 
recognised the Kingdom of Italy, 
and is labouring through the agency 
of the Zollverein and a treaty of 
commerce to have it recognized by 
the other German States, and that 
it has been putting on the screw in 
Schleswig-Holstein after its own 
fashion. 

It seems that the eyes of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph have been 
opened at last; and some weeks ago, 
in the prospect of the warlike com- 
plications that have been so narrowly 
escaped at Gastein and Salzburg, 
he determined on making his peace 
with his own subjects, and dis- 
missing Schmerling with his Ger- 
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man empire illusions, for the present 
at least, We first heard through 
the telegraph that the Emperor was 
going down to the Pesth races; 
then there was a talk of Schmerling 
having assured the Reichsrath that 
neither the Emperor nor the Go- 
vernment intended making any 
change in the Hungarian Consti- 
tution during the recess of the 
Reichsrath; very good presumptive 
evidence that something of the sort 
was projected. Then came another 
telegram stating that Francis Jo- 
seph consented to be crowned; the 
penny-a-liners interpreting this to 
the effect that Hungary had made 
its submission, whereas in truth it 
was the Emperor who had given up 
the programme which he had in- 
scribed on his standards in 1849, 
and which his quondam Russian 
allies had borne triumphantly to 
Vilagos. But, not to tire the reader, 


we heard in a rapid succession of 
telegrams that Palffy and Zichy, 
with their army of police spies, de- 
tectives, and agents provocateurs, 
had been dismissed, it having been 
of course in the first place stated 


that nothing of the sort was con- 
templated ; then came Schmerling’s 
dismissal, the prorogation of the 
Reichsrath, and the nomination of 
Count Belcredi to be prime minister 
in the hereditary States, whilst von 
Majlath assumes the same position 
in Hungary. 

And now the reader will probably 
expect that we should interpret all 
this, and inform him as to the actual 
state of things in plain English, 
and perhaps also draw our deduc- 
tions from the past as to the future, 
without some attempt at which it 
would have been scarcely worth 
while to wade through this long 
story of folly and infatuation. As 
things now stand (last week in 
August), there seems to be a return 
to the federal constitution of Octo- 
ber, 1861. Let us fora moment take 
it for granted that this is a reality, 
and that the eastern provinces 
(Hungary, Transylvania, Croatia, 
&c.), with their fourteen millions in 
round numbers, are to have their 
own ministry and parliament at 
Pesth, whilst the remainder of the 
empire, with about eighteen millions 
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in round numbers, after deducting 
the population of Venetia, had theirs 
at Vienna; both great divisions 
delegating large parliamentary com- 
mittees to arrange conjointly such 
matters as are absolutely imperial 
in their character, amongst which 
would be almost necessarily foreign 
affairs, general finance, and the 
army. ‘This would not be an unfair 
distribution of political power, con- 
sidering that the above-named pro- 
vinces have a considerably larger 
and much more fruitful and valu- 
able area than the others. The next 
question is, whether the conditions 
of such an arrangement can be made 
acceptable to the dynasty and to 
Hungarians. 

The great diversity of nation- 
alities that exists cannot be got rid 
of; we must take it as a fact, and 
endeavour to give each one a 
chance. The preponderating one 
in the whole empire is the Scla- 
vonic, forming as it does sixty-six 
per cent. of the entire population, 
and the plan proposed would crys- 
tallize about one-third of these 
round the five millions of Magyars 
on the one hand, leaving the other 
two-thirds to gravitate round the 
eight millions of Germans on the 
other, these two being, as we con- 
ceive, the leading nationalities, and 
those most capable of profiting by 
constitutional government. For 
the present we cannot conceive any 
better or more favourable arrange- 
ment, or one that offers equal 
chances of finally leading to a con- 
solidation of the whole empire. We 
have left the population of Venetia 
altogether out of our calculation, 
because we conceive that a final 
pacification between Austria and 
Hungary is in principle tantamount 
to a pacification between Austria 
and the Kingdom of Italy, which 
would ultimately result in the pa- 
cific surrender of Venetia for an 
equivalent; and it will not have 
escaped observation, that no sooner 
was the removal of Schmerling 
made public than rumours of ne- 
gotiation for a recognition of the 
Kingdom of Italy by Austria were 
ventilated, accompanied by hints 
about the Danubian provinces be- 
coming an equivalent for Venetia. 
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WRITINGS OF BOLINGBROKE. 


_ precise rank in English 

literature to which Lord 
Bolingbroke is entitled, is one of 
those literary questions on which 
no final judgment has yet been de- 
livered. It seems, at first sight, 
to possess none of those attrac- 
tions which in the case of other 
eighteenth - century authors have 
secured the settlement of their 
claims. Some have been gifted 
with humour, of which no lapse 
of years can destroy the flavour. 
Some have written great standard 
works, the admitted representatives 
of English genius in the litera- 
ture of the world. Others, again, 
have been famous wits and talkers, 
or identified with some special 
principles dear to the heart of the 
English nation. But Bolingbroke, 
unluckily for himself, possessed 
none of these recommendations. 
Though a charming conversation- 
alist, he was no professed wit. His 
works are fragments; and his prin- 
ciples either forgotten or suspected. 
He was unsuccessful as a statesman ; 
and in seeking to make literature 
retrieve his lost position in politics, 
he only fettered his pen without 
advancing very far towards the 
recovery of his power. Between 
these two stools, indeed, he fell to 
the ground in more senses than one. 
His political engagements prevented 
him from giving that complete de- 
votion to any kind of literary work 
which is necessary to the highest 
success in it, while his philosophical 
writings, immature and discursive 
on this very account, have created 
in turn an ineradicable prejudice 
against his polities. Churchmen 
hate him for a sceptic, and sceptics 
hate him fora Tory. The fashion- 
able school of criticism affects to 
look down upon his style, and 
modern science pronounces his 
philosophy superficial. 

But for all this there certainly 
are reasons which make the nature 
of his works a subject of real interest 
to the student, be he a literary or a 
political, a philosophic or a social 
student. Bolingbroke stands out 
clearly enough among the men of 


the last century, if not exactly as 
the founder of a school of thought 
which Voltaire fancied he beheld in 
him, as the founder at least of 
what we now understand by the 
term political literature. And even 
in philosophy, though he was only 
one among others in this country, 
it appears that he gave a great 
impulse to the progress of scepticism 
in France, if one may not go so far 
as to call him the actual tutor of 
Voltaire. The Frenchman, we know, 
received a very deep impression 
from his intercourse with Boling- 
broke; and returned to France as 
the apostle, in his own eyes, of that 
new creed of which he thought 
England was the mother. As a 
writer of English, who has exercised 
a great influence upon style, Boling- 
broke deserves more attention from 
the class of professional critics than 
he has hitherto received. And asa 
social figure in our past annals, of 
what a circle is he not the centre, 
whether in London or in Paris, on 
his farm at Dawley or in his old 
Manor-house at Battersea! 

In saying that Bolingbroke may 
fairly be called the founder of 
modern political literature, we are 
not overlooking all the mass of 
pamphlets and newspapers which 
had been published for political 
purposes long before the time of 
St. John. But these could scarcely 
be called literature. Dryden’s poems 
of The Hind and Panther, and 
Absolom and Achitophel, more nearly 
answer to the standard; while, of 
course, the Guardian, the Spectator, 
and the Zuttler bore every now and 
then a tinge of political colour. 
But earlier in the Hxaminer, and 
later in the Craftsman, Bolingbroke 
was the first man who made 
‘journalism’ a power in the State. 
The contributors to the Postboys, 
and the Courants, and the Flying 
Posts, and the shoal of papers which 
swarmed under such names in the 
reigns of William and Anne, were, 
as a rule, men of no mark or educa- 
tion: the Grub-street gang, indeed, 
who, though they might sometimes 
sting, were never strong enough to 
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crush ; who, though they might vex 
individuals, would never agitate 
ministries. But when Bolingbroke 
came into the arena, the conflict at 
once assumed a new shape, which 
it has borne, with certain intervals, 
ever since. In conjunction with 
Swift and Arbuthnot, whose articles 
he inspired, he raised the Examiner 
to the rank of a great party organ 
exercising a direct influence upon 
public affairs. The Whig Lxaminer 
was immediately brought out by 
Addison to counteract the effects 
of the Tory one. Neither of them 
were long lived; yet both lived long 
enough to afford encouragement to 
future efforts ; and after his return 
from France in 1723, it was a very 
little while before Bolingbroke re- 
sumed the post, which he had 
dropped in 1711, of a periodical 
political essayist. 

The Craftsman, which was com- 
menced in the month of December, 
1726, was a weekly paper edited by 
Nicholas Amherst, under the xomme 
de plume of Caleb Danvers. The 
chief contributors, besides Amherst 
himself, were Lord Bolingbroke and 
Pulteney; and as it was under- 
taken on a larger scale, and with 
more serious and extensive designs 
than any former paper of the class, 
so was its success, or at least its 
circulation, the greatest which had 
yet been known—greater even than 
the Spectators, The Hxaminer had 
been, as it were, a trial, a mere 
prelude on an organ whose powers, 
then but little understood, were 
destined to so vast a development. 
But the Craftsman was a far more 
vigorous, well-considered, and well- 
sustained effort, which brought 
journalism of that peculiar class 
from infancy to adolescence at a 
bound. And whereas Bolingbroke 
himself wrote but few papers in the 
iixaminer, though he doubtless sug- 
gested the majority, he was, from 
its commencement, the leading con- 
tributor of the Craftsman, and the 
author of all its popularity. From 
that time to this there has been a 
constant succession of journals, con- 
ducted on the same principle, with 
different degrees of ability. When 
the Craftsman ceased, Lord Chester- 
field contributed to. the World a 
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series of political essays of which 
Bolingbroke, whom he greatly ad- 
mired, had obviously supplied the 
model. Smollett and Junius caught 
up the mantle in turn. It was 
passed on to the daily papers which, 
about the time that Junius ceased 
writing, first began to acquire their 
modern shape, weight, and respecta- 
bility. It inspired more especially 
the Anti-Jacobin, the Examiner, and 
the John Bull; and in quite our own 
day was revived again in the existing 
Press. 

All members of the profession of 
journalism, therefore, as well as all 
believers in the usefulness of the 
press, are bound to respect Lord 
Bolingbroke, however much they 
dissent from his opinions, as the first 
man who brought to the practice of 
it the prestige of a noble name, a 
great position, and a great genius; 
who showed how well it could be 
conducted by statesmen, gentlemen, 
and scholars; who made it, in two 
words, what it has never since 
ceased to be, a part of politics and 
a part of literature. 

The immediate object which this 
celebrated journal proposed to itself 
was not directly attained. That was 
neither more nor less than to write 
down Sir Robert Walpole. For ten 
years Bolingbroke and his colleagues 
laboured incessantly at the task ; 
but at the expiration of that time 
so slight an impression had been 
made on the Parliamentary strength 
of ministers that Bolingbroke re- 
tired from the field. At the general 
election of 1735, though Walpole’s 
majority was reduced, it was still 
powerful enough to bear him up for 
another seven years. Accordingly, 
in the following year, the Craftsman 
was discontinued, and Bolingbroke 
returned to France, having lost all 
hope of effecting for the present that 
coalition against Walpole which at 
one time seemed within his reach; 
and feeling it perhaps unsafe, as 
well as useless, to continue to pro- 
voke the minister, who was now 
emboldened to retaliate by a re- 
newed lease of power. But although 
the fire of the Craftsman had failed 
to bring down Walpole’s colours, it 
is impossible to doubt that it left 
him ina sinking state. The effect 
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of such a series of essays, so full of 
knowledge, so full of epigram, so 
loftily sarcastic, and so bitterly 
ironical; written with that nameless 
air of superiority which denotes the 
man of rank and fashion and prac- 
tical acquaintance with the great 
world in all its aspects, of which 
humbler men only dream, must have 
been enormous. It shook even, 
though it could not at once throw 
down, the solid walls of Whiggery, 
held together, as they were, by 
golden mortar. But outside of that 
narrow fortress, in and among the 
rising generation as yet unlimed 
by the fowler, it is hardly going too 
far to say that it created a great 
party. The men who had reached 
middle age when George III. as- 
cended the throne must have been 
at the most impressionable period 
of life when the Craftsman was in 
vogue. Four-fifths of them were 
Tories. Johnson, Gibbon, Hume, 
Goldsmith, Smollett, were all Tories. 
Of the leading men of letters of that 
generation Fielding was almost the 
only Whig. It seems mere per- 
verseness to doubt that much of the 
result was due to that powerful 
writer who picked up the rival 
ereed from the dust in which it lay 
during the first years of the reign of 
George L, sedulously filtered it of 
all its Jacobite elements, gave it 
once more numbers, an idea, and a 
purpose, and identified it with the 
union of two principles, which seemed 
to comprise all which Englishmen 
cared about—liberty and loyalty. 
That the political theories em- 
bodied in the Dissertation upon 
Parties, and others of Bolingbroke’s 
writings published either in the 
Craftsman or separately, will not 
always bear the test of scientific 
examination is quite true. His con- 
ception of a remedy for the evils of 
Walpole’s administration was per- 
haps as hollow as the evils them- 
selves were real. But all men could 
see the reality of the one, while all, 
especially young men, could not see 
the hollowness of the other. Im- 
mense influence has been exercised 
ere now by works of which the 
authors themselves would have been 
puzzled to explain exactly what 
they meant. If Bolingbroke had 
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been put to the question, he would 
have found it very difficult to ex- 
plain how his ideal constitution was 
to work. But held up merely as a 
contrast by the side of the prevailing 
system, it brought out into bold 
relief the particular evils of the 
latter, while the weakness of the 
plan by which they were to be 
avoided in future was concealed 
under glowing generalities. These, 
however, were quite sufficient to 
impose on the imagination when 
the reason had been already silenced 
by an appeal to actual facts. Wal- 
pole’s government was bad. Men 
could not shut their eyes to that. 
Bolingbroke’s theory was a grand 
one; they were proportionately 
impressed with it. Whether it 
would work or no was a question 
they were not called upon to solve, 
and which it did not perhaps occur 
to them to ask. Their common 
sense was satisfied by the negative 
side of the argument, their imagina- 
tion by the positive; the strength 
of the one helped out the weakness 
of the other; and as we reflect on 
them we shall cease to feel the least 
surprise at the immense reputation 
which Bolingbroke enjoyed in his 
lifetime, or to doubt the prepon- 
derating influence which he exerted 
over the renaissance of Toryism 
in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

The only pieces composed by 
Bolingbroke prior to the commence- 
ment of the Craftsman are the letter 
to Sir William Wyndham, which 
we have described in a previous 
article, and the reflections upon 
exile, of which it is enough to say 
that it is merely a paraphrase of 
Seneca, which Bolingbroke wrote to 
amuse himself while in exile, about 
the year 1717: we may therefore 
pass on at once to an examination of 
that series of political and _his- 
torical writings which, commenc- 
ing in 1726, continued with brief 
interruptions down to 1749. One 
considerable drawback upon the 
pleasure of reading these earlier 
contributions of Bolingbroke to the 
columns of the Crafisman is the 
unimportant and, at the same time, 
very complicated nature of the 
transactions to which they refer. 
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From the Peace of Utrecht to the 
war of the Austrian succession—that 
is, a period of nearly thirty years— 
the succession of petty intrigues, 
petty wars, petty treaties, and petty 
conferences, in which Great Britain 
was mixed up, is perfectly bewilder- 
ing. Neither Spain nor Austria 
was satisfied with the Treaty of 
Utrecht. Spain had lost Gibraltar 
and her Italian provinces, which, 
though they had never belonged to 
Philip V., were still considered 
national losses, and her bitterness of 
feeling towards England on these 
accounts was doubtless one of the 
causes of those perpetual collisions 
between the Spaniards and the 
English in the West Indies, which 
for twenty years was a salient topic 
in British politics, and a fertile 
source of embroilments. Austria 
was, of course, not satisfied with 
having lost the whole Spanish in- 
heritance, and she was intent, at 
the same time, upon some com- 
mercial schemes which were thought 
likely to be injurious to England. 
George I. was uneasy about Han- 
over, and was besides extremely 
anxious concerning a couple of 
small German duchies which he 
had purchased, soon after his acces- 
sion to the English throne, as a 
defensive outwork to the Electorate, 
and of which the Emperor of Austria 
persisted in withholding the investi- 
ture. For the better preservation 
of these dominions, and the attain- 
ment of this last cherished object, 
it became necessary for his Majesty 
to keep up a strong Hanoverian 
interest among the German States, 
of which various petty members 
received large annual subsidies from 
England in return for ‘ guarantees,’ 
not worth the paper they were 
written on. Denmark and Sweden, 
also, doubtless with rather better 
reason, were retained at a heavy 
standing fee to watch over the 
safety of Hanover. In pursuit of 
these national designs, and to con- 
ciliate by turns the Emperor of 
Austria and the Regent of France, 
England had, by the beginning of 
the year 1727, been driven into two 
wars, and been a party to three 
distinct treaties, all of which had 
only more and more involved her in 
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the network of European quarrels 
without any equivalent benefit to 
the English nation. The first war, 
in which Admiral Byng destroyed 
the Spanish fleet at Passaro, 
had so far been glorious to this 
country; but the second war of 1726 
was chiefly represented by the dis- 
astrous expedition of Admiral Hosier, 
whose written instructions were 
certainly either the most absurd or 
most disgraceful ever given to an 
English admiral, while the peace by 
which it was concluded still left the 
three points most important to the 
interests of Great Britain virtually 
unsettled. The Spaniards had made 
no formal renunciation of their claim 
to Gibraltar, which they based on 
some former undertaking of the 
English Government, and thus a 
sure field of constant bickering be- 
tween the two nations was still left 
open. No adequate compensation 
for past injuries inflicted on our 
commerce had been exacted from 
the court of Madrid, nor any 
guarantees for the future. And in 
the third place, the opportunity had 
been lost of compelling the French 
to desist from the violation of that 
article in the Treaty of Utrecht 
which provided for the demolition 
of Dunkirk. It was at the moment 
when these complicated causes of 
dissatisfaction were uppermost in 
the public mind that St. John re- 
appeared upon the scene. 

Walpole had steadily refused to 
readmit him to the House of Lords, 
and he was now to feel the full 
weight of his resentment. The 
Crafisman was issued for the first 
time in December, 1726: but Boling- 
broke did not contribute to the first 
few numbers. Instead of that he 
published, during the months of 
January and February, three papers 
called the ‘Occasional Writer,’ ‘in- 
scribed to the only person to whom 
they can belong, in which, under 
the character of a Grub-street hack, 
he offers his pen to Walpole in a 
strain of contemptuous irony, pos- 
sessing high literary merit. His 
first paper in the Craftsman was an 
essay called the ‘ Vision of Camelick,’ 
which, however, is decidedly infe- 
rior to the rest of his productions. 
It is but a bad imitation of the 
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many fine allegories scattered up 
and down the Spectator, under 
which Bolingbroke represents the 
corruption of Parliament, and the 
suspension of the Constitution 
under Sir Robert Walpole. This 
kind of writing was evidently not 
in his way; and as he never made 
another attempt at it, it is to be 
presumed that he thought so him- 
self. But he very soon turned his 
efforts into their proper channel. 
And in a variety of papers, from 
which we shall presently give some 
extracts, he drew up an exhaustive 
criticism on the conduct of the 
British Government in their relation 
with Spain, France, and Austria, 
which could not have failed to 
make a deep impression on the 
public. Walpole, on his side, had 
no one competent to cope with him ; 
no one who knew so much, could 
write so well, and possessed the 
same power of setting forth his 
arguments in a style at once logical 
and fluent. The subjects of most of 
these essays are what we have 
already described: the restitution 
of Gibraltar, the demolition of 
Dunkirk, the bad management of 
ministers in throwing Spain into 
the arms of Austria, the futility of 
their advocates who tried hard to 
show that some other ministry and 
not Walpole’s was answerable for 
these various difficulties. Our 
readers would not thank us for 
disinterring these tedious and now 
forgotten controversies. Itis suffi- 
cient to say that the style in which 
Bolingbroke handles them belongs 
to the highest order of periodical 
literature, and might be studied 
with advantage by the journalists 
of modern times. Three papers 
which he wrote in the Crafisman, 
about 1730, on the ‘ Policy of the 
Athenians,’ may still be read with 
great pleasure: for although the 
great attraction for his contem- 
poraries, in this as in many of his 
other historical pieces, must have 
consisted in the skill with which 
he adapted the circumstances of 
ancient times to his own age, and 
so produced under the names of 
bygone characters the living persons 
whom he hated; still, there is in 
these particular papers so much of 
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freshness and originality, both of 
thought and language, that no man 
of taste could read them without 
real pleasure, though the political 
allusions were a sealed book to him. 
Athens is England. The Chevalier 
is represented under the character 
of Hippias, the Jacobites as the 
friends of the banished Pisistratide. 
Persia, with her dream of universal 
empire and her exertions in behalf 
of the banished family, aptly repre- 
sented France. The treatment ex- 
perienced by Athens at the hands of 
other members of the confederacy, 
during the war with Xerxes, is the 
treatment experienced by Great 
Britain at the hands of Austria and 
Holland in the war with Louis. 
Pericles curiously enough is twisted 
into a prototype of Sir Robert 
Walpole. And the policy of Athens 
generally, from the close of the 
Persian to the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War, is made with 
marvellous ingenuity to illustrate 
step by step the policy of England 
after the Treaty of Utrecht. The 
new foreign policy which came into 
England with the Guelphs, and 
which partly in the interest of 
George 1.’s German territories, but 
partly no doubt for the sake of 
amusing the English nation, and 
diverting their attention from pheno- 
mena which it was not well for 
them to contemplate, consisted in 
making ourselves a party to every 
squabble that broke out upon the 
Jontinent from the Danube to the 
Elbe, is most happily satirized in 
these papers by a picture of the 
new Athenian policy after the 
battle of Platza. It was then that 
Athens first aspired to hold the 
balance of power in Greece, and 
sought to fortify her position by an 
extended system of foreign alliances 
and foreign dependencies, secured 
very often only by a lavish outlay of 
Athenian gold. There can be no 
doubt at the present day that this 
part of the price which England 
paid for the new dynasty was not 
condemned without !reason by the 
Parliamentary opposition of the 
period. It is quite true that 
neither George I. nor George IT. 
would have consented to remain in 
England upon any other terms. 
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But this resolution did not tend 
to make them more popular with 
the English people; and, without 
endorsing the round assertion of 
Johnson, so late even as 1777, that 
‘if England were fairly polled, the 
present king would be sent away to- 
night, and his adherents hanged 
to-morrow,’ it is matter of noto- 
riety that the systematic sacrifice of 
English interests and English money 
to propitiate a German dynasty 
and support a Whig ministry in 
power, was a grievance implicitly 
believed in by three-fourths of the 
British nation between the years 
1720 and 1760. ‘This conviction 
it was to which the birth of a new 
Tory party in the country was 
mainly owing. And it was to a 
very great extent by the writings of 
Bolingbroke that this conviction 
was created. 

The truth is, as we have stated 
on a previous occasion, there were 
certain damning facts against the 
administration of Walpole which 
no act could disguise or palliate. 
Ministers had on their side the 
able assistance of Bishop Hoadley, 
who edited the London Journal, and 
to whom, under his title of Publi- 
cola, Bolingbroke more than once 
addressed himself. But Govern- 
ment had a case which could not be 
defended by any arguments of 
detail. Their defence really rested 
on the broad ground that the 
Hanoverian dynasty represented 
Parliamentary Government, to which 
the Stuart dynasty was hostile: 
that there was no alternative be- 
tween keeping that dynasty on the 
throne by humouring the King’s 
partialities, and handing back the 
English crown to the claimant by 
divine right: that in, consequence 
the means were justified by the 
end; and though the price exacted 
was a large one, the result so 
obtained was fully worth it. But 
arguments of this kind have in a 
contest of journalism no chance 
whatever alongside of the practical 
arguments which it was in Boling- 
broke’s power to adduce. They are 
arguments rather for posterity than 
for contemporaries. And there is, 
therefore, nothing surprising in the 
fact that as far as the paper war- 
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fare was concerned, Bolingbroke’s 
victory was complete. 

The miscellaneous papers which 
at this period of his life Bolingbroke 
either published in the Craftsman, 
or printed for private circulaticn, 
are collected together in one volume 
under the title of Bolingbroke’s 
Tracts. Some of his best perform- 
ances are included in them. But of 
all that we have mentioned none 
exceed the ‘Case of Dunkirk Con- 
sidered, in which he examines the 
various excuses and subterfuges to 
which the French had had recourse 
to evade compliance with the provi- 
sions of the Treaty of Utrecht, the 
fulfilment of which, however, had 
been rigidly enforced upon them, 
first by the ministry of Oxford, and 
afterwards by the ministry of Sun- 
derland. He then proceeds to trace 
the various steps by which, from 
small beginnings, the French had 
contrived to reconstruct the de- 
molished works, and make both 
the town and harbour as formidable 
as ever. This process was not 
commenced till the year 1725, the 
year of the Treaty of Hanover, 
in which an intimate alliance was 
effected between France and Eng- 
land, with no object upon England’s 
part but to secure the ; German 
interests of George I. against the ill 
will of Austria. In that year the 
English Commissioner at Dunkirk, 
Colonel Lascelles, who had been 
appointed to see that the works 
were thoroughly destroyed, was re- 
called. And immediately the French 
set to work with activity to replace 
the whole seaport in its original 
condition of defence. The English 
Government was compelled, by the 
attitude of the House of Commons, 
to take some notice of the flagrant 
violation of the Treaty. Some 
formal remonstrances were addressed 
to the Court of Versailles. The 
French answered that the reopening 
of the harbour, of which the British 
Government complained, had been 
effected by a miraculous tide which 
the inhabitants of the place re- 
garded as an interposition of Provi- 
dence in their favour, but that his 
Majesty’s protest should be at- 
tended to—with more, to the same 
effect. The reply, of course, was 
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just as much a mere form as the 
remonstrance: and the restoration 
went merrily on. Here Bolingbroke 
had a topic exactly suitable to his 
powers. He is never so great as in 
unravelling a tissue of intricate 
facts and ex parte statements ; 
which he presently arrays before 
the reader’s eye in their due con- 
pexion and subordination, leading 
up to the conclusion which they 
carry, by the most luminous pro- 
cesses of logic. We can scarcely 
conceive a more damaging assault 
on any government than the ‘ Case of 
Dunkirk Considered.’ 

In the meantime, however, Boling- 
broke had by no means contined his 
pen to single articles of this descrip- 
tion. In the month of September, 
1730, he commenced in the Crafts- 
aun & series of essays upon English 
history from the Conquest to the 
Civil Wars. ‘To these articles he 
appended the signature of Humphrey 
Oldcastle, which thenceforth became 
known as ‘ Oldcastle’s Remarks,’ 
Although these essays contain many 
striking and original reflections upon 
the events of each successive epoch, 
which make them literature for all 
time, yet no doubt their principal 
charm, in the eyes at least of 
politicians, is, as in the case of 
the ‘Policy of the Athenians,’ the 
series of parallels which he dis- 
covers in our early history to both 
the men and the measures of his 
own age. Devoting but a brief 
space to the early Norman kings, 
in whose reigns we are to presume 
he found little to suit his purpose, 
he first begins to reveal the pith of 
it when he comes down to the 
Edwards. By the reign of Edward 
II. he is led to reflect on the per- 
petual resistance which has been 
sustained by the people of this 
country to both the Crown, the 
Barons, and the Church. In the reign 
of Edward ILI. he notes the readiness 
with which the people supported 
him because his ends were national. 
If he taxed them heavily, they at 
least saw that their money was 
spent on great and national objects. 
‘A prince who adds to the national 
stock has a right to share the 
advantage he procures, and may 
demand supplies from his people 
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without blushing. But a prince 
who lives a rent-charge on the 
nation he governs; who sits on his 
throne like a monstrous drone in 
the middle of a hive, draining all 
the combs of their honey, and 
neither making nor assisting the 
industrious to make any; such a 
prince, I say, ought to blush at 
every grant he receives from a 
people who never received any 
benefit from him.” An unmistak- 
able satire upon George II., whose 
government was weak enough to 
recognize it by arresting Franklin 
the printer, though proceedings 
against him were afterwards aban- 
doned. 

His character of Richard II. is 
another disguised parallel between 
him and George II.; sharpened, 
moreover, by something which looks 
very like a threat. He speaks of 
his ‘ packed Parliament managed by 
Court favourites.’ ‘When the Par- 
liament, says he, ‘took the part of 
the people, the people followed the 
motions of Parliament. When they 
had no hope from Parliament, they 
followed the first standard set up 
against the King. It is very re- 
markable that these extremities fell 
upon Richard I., at a time when 
everything scemed to contribute to 
his support in the exercise of that 
arbitrary power which he had as- 
sumed. ‘Those whom he had most 
reason to fear were removed, either 
by violent death or by banishment ; 
and others were secured in his 
interest by places and favours at 
Court. The great offices of the 
Crown and the magistracy of the 
whole kingdom were put into such 
hands as were fit for his designs; 
besides which he had a Parliament 
entirely at his devotion; but all 
these advantageous circumstances 
served only to prove that a prince 
can have no real security against 
the just resentments of an injured 
and exasperated nation.’ 

The reign of Henry LV. naturally 
suggests to Mr. Oldcastle the subject 
of Parliamentary title to the Crown, 
and the resemblance to be seen be- 
tween the relations of the new 
dynasty to the Yorkists, and the 
relations of the Guelphs to the 
Jacobites. 

KK 
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The party of Richard IT., even after the 
death of that unhappy prince, broke out 
into open rebellion against Henry IV., but 
their efforts were vain, He held the 
Crown fast which the Parliament had 
given him, and the chief of his opposers 
perished in their attempts. Happy had it 
been if they alone had suffered; but here 
we must observe a necessary and cruel 
consequence of faction. As it oppresseth 
the whole community, if it succeeds, so it 
often draws oppression, not on itself alone, 
but on the whole community, when it fails. 
The attempts to dethrone Henry IV, justi- 
fiel him, no doubt, in supporting himself 
by a military force. 

They excused him, likewise, very probably, 
in the minds of many, for governing with 
a severe hand; for doing several illegal 
and tyrannical actions; for invading the 
privileges of Parliament, at least on the 
point of elections; and for obtaining by 
these means frequent and heavy taxes on 
the people. For as this might appear the 
harder, because it happened in the reign 
of a king who had no title to his Crown 
but the good will of the people, and the 
free gift of Parliament; soit might appear, 
on the other hand, the less grievous, be- 
cause some part of it was rendered necessary 
by the opposition which a faction made to 
a parliamentary establishment, and because 
the rest of it was represented, perhaps, 
under that umbrage, to be so, likewise, by 
the Court logic of that age. 

A people may be persuaded to bear 
patiently a great deal of oppression, as long 
as they can be persuaded that they bear it 
only to defend their own choice, and to 
maintain their own acts; but if they 
discover this to be nothing more than a 
pretence, by which such powers are kept 
up as are unnecessary to their security and 
dangerous to their liberty, by which the 
wealth of the whole nation is drained into 
the coffers of a few, and by which, in one 
word, they become exposed to ruin by the 
very means which they take to avoid it, it 
cannot be expected that they will be patient 
very long, 

The relation of Henry VII. to 
the same party supplies another 
parallel, from which a different moral 
is deduced. ‘He behaved towards 
the Yorkists, not as a just king but 
as the head of a party.’ The nation, 
however, was tired of faction, and 
would not join in the insurrections 
against him, however much he 
might deserve it; on the contrary, 
they intrusted him with further 
power for the suppression of them. 
‘Because he had governed ill, it 
was put into his power to govern 
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worse; and liberty was undermined 
for fear it should be overthrown.” 
A more complete expression of what 
must have seemed the character of 
the early Georgian era to the Tories 
cannot easily be imagined. 

To the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
Bolingbroke devotes the whole of 
two long essays. It is throughout 
a continuous satire upon the reign 
of George II. No doubt, in the 
government of that queen, Boling- 
broke saw his ideal of a patriot king 
as nearly realised as possible. The 
more we reflect on this ideal itself, 
as well as on all that Bolingbroke 
says of the power of the barons and 
the clergy, and the rise of the power 
of the Commons, the clearer it is 
that he was unconsciously advo- 
cating that kind of democratic 
monarchy which it has been re- 
served for our own times to realise 
under somewhat different conditions. 
He lays down, for instance, as @ 
reason why the sovereign should 
protect the rights of the House of 
Commons in particular, that the 
power of the people is more fayour- 
able than the power of the aris- 
tocracy to the independence of the 
Crown. Of Queen Elizabeth he 
says— Nothing she asked was ever 
refused by Parliament, because she 
asked nothing which would have 
been refused by the people. She 
threw herself so entirely on the 
affections of her subjects, that she 
seemed to decline all other tenure of 
the Crown.’ We shall examine the 
tendency of this principle, if carried 
to its legitimate results, when we 
sum up the general character of 
Bolingbroke’s creed. At present 
we must hasten to conclude our 
sketch of Oldcastle’s remarks. 

Tn his observations on the reigns 
of the Stuarts, Bolingbroke pursues 
the question of hereditary right, as, 
indeed, it is one chief object of the 
whole of this series to demonstrate 
that no such right was acknowledged 
by the British Constitution. That 
Bolingbroke did not distinguish 
with sufficient clearness between 
hereditary right and indefeasible 
right must be clear, we think, to all 
readers of his works. For it does 
not follow that because a right is 
hereditary, it cannot be forfeited. 
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But to waive this point, we find 
throughout the-e latter essays the 
same attempt to find parallels for 
the King and his ministers as we 
see in the former ones. Several 
features in the position of Bucking- 
ham at the Courts of James and 
Charles I. are carefully shaped into 
a resemblance of the position of 
Walpole. It was to save this bad 
minister from popular indignation 
that Charles I. incurred the distrust 
and indignation of his subjects. 
‘Other circumstances which often 
happen, happened likewise in this 
case. The minister was universally 
hated, the King was not. ... The 
interests of the Crown were sacri- 
ficed to those of the minister.’ In 
this way he perpetually suggests 
Walpole without naming either him 
or his age. Nor does he quit this 
subject without pointing out that 
beyond the depth into which good 
government had sunk, during the 
reigns of the two first Stuarts, there 
was a lower depth still; and this is 
his description of it :— 


This situation would have been bad 
enough, God knows, yet not so bad as the 
other; for, in the second place, if the 
Parliament had been made dependent on the 
Crown (no matter by what kind of influence ; 
whether by the distribution of honours, 
the translation of bishops, the corrupting 
the electors and the elected, or the other 
methods King James took), the mouth of the 
people had not been stopped, indeed ; but 
it had been formed to speak another 
language than that of the heart. The 
people must have suffered, and the Parlia- 
ment must have rejoiced. If they had felt 
an increasing load of debt, the Parliament 
must have testified great satisfaction at the 
diminution of it. If they had felt the 
decay of trade, and the growth of national 
poverty, the Parliament must have boasted 
of the wealth and flourishing state of the 
kingdom, If they had seen the interest and 
honour of the nation, as they saw it too often, 
neglected or sacrificed, the Parliament must 
have exulted in the triumphs of both, In 
short, such a depending Parliament must 
not only have connived at the grievances 
of their country, but have sanctified them 
too. They must not only have borne the 
rod, but have kissed it; not only the rod of 
their prince, but the rod of some upstart 
minister, who owed his elevation to his 
dishonour, and his favour to his shame. 


Oldcastle’s Remarks, which began 
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upon the sth of September, 1730, 
terminated on the 22nd of May, 
1731. ‘They had raised the sale of 
the Craftsman to a prodigious 
height; and Bolingbroke, resolving 
to strike again while the iron was 
hot, soon after commenced a fresh 
series of letters, entitled a Disserta- 
tion upon Parties, which were col- 
lected together and dedicated to 
Sir Robert Walpole in 1735. While 
these letters were appearing in!the 
Crafisman, its sale was twelve 
thousand weekly. The Dissertation 
upon Parties has the fault of being 
too long, and of being interrupted 
by digressions, whose bearing upon 
the subject of the treatise it is not 
always easy to perceive. But the 
point which Bolingbroke here sets 
himself to prove is simple enough. 
Parties in this country had always 
arisen out of some antagonism be- 
tween the Crown and the nation. 
Before the Revolution that anta- 
gonism took the form of an asser- 
tion of, and protest against, pre- 
rogative; and the parties to the 
dispute were respectively termed 
Whigs and Tories. With the esta- 
blishment of the House of Hanover 
on the throne, that dispute was, as 
Bolingbroke professed to think, set 
at rest for ever. The names of 
Whig and Tory, therefore, had no 
longer any real meaning. But, un- 
fortunately for the nation, the 
Whigs, or rather a section of the 
Whigs, by betraying the ancient 
cause of liberty, had revived the old 
antagonism in a new form, and were 
supporting, through the instru- 
mentality of corruption, the very 
same arbitrary power which they 
had denounced under the guise of 
prerogative. To conceal this truth, 
this new and inverted state of 
parties, from the public eye, the 
Government affected to believe that 
the old distinction of parties was 
still in force; and that the opposi- 
tion to ministers was founded on 
the same principles which had 
inspired the party of prerogative 
in the days of the Stuarts. This 
delusion, which ministers were so 
much interested in propagating, 
Bolingbroke set himself to expose ; 
and the exposure of it, in one sense, 
was a work of little difficulty. It 
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was easy to show that the principles 
which the Tory party then professed 
were in theory adverse to arbitrary 
government by whatever means at- 
tained; what they might turn out 
to be in practice remained to be seen. 
The reply which ministers had it in 
their power to make, they, perhaps, 
did not fully comprehend, even had 
they chosen to make it. Admitting 
the corruption which Bolingbroke 
laid to their charge, they might have 
shown him, conclusively, that be- 
tween the danger to the Constitu- 
tion by ruling through a venal 
Parliament, and the danger of ruling 
by prerogative, there was a deep 
generic difference which robbed his 
argument of one-half its value. 
Ministers bought the votes of electors 
and the votes of members. Very 
good. But they had to buy them; 
and it might so happen that the 
sellers should refuse the price. 
Bribery was at all events a per- 
petual acknowledgement of a power 
external to the Crown, which had 
to be conciliated by some means. 
But prerogative was an express 
denial of that power. Once habitu- 
ate the people to that, and all power 
of controlling the action of govern- 
ment was taken out of their hands. 
A mercenary soldier may sell his 
sword to the highest bidder; but 
while he keeps his sword, he cannot 
easily be enslaved. But deprive 
him of his arms, cither by force or 
by his own consent and indifference, 
and though he can no longer be 
venal, he no longer has it in his 
own power to be free. 

In spite of his denouncements of 
prerogative, the great Tory party 
which Bolingbroke called into ex- 
istence was obliged to fall back 
upon some more practical posi- 
tive idea than is to be found in 
any of his writings, when they came 
themselves to be in office. That 
idea was the restoration of the 
Royal prerogative to what they con- 
sidered to be its due weight in the 
Constitution ; and the redress of the 
balance which fifty years of Whig 
government had gradually deranged. 
But no such idea as this is to be 
found among the works of Boling- 
broke; and the consequence is that 
his authority, as a political writer, 
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began to decline, exactly as the party 
which he had formed and animated 
began to act as well as talk. At 
the same time it is, perhaps, only 
fair to observe that George ITI. did 
to some extent carry out the idea 
of the Patriot King. He ‘threw 
himself on the affections of his sub- 
jects.’ And by neither going beyond 
nor lagging behind the public 
opinion of his own day, contrived 
to identify himself with his people 
and to defeat, with their aid, every 
aristocratical combination that was 
formed against him. We know that 
George ILI. had been nurtured upon 
solingbroke’s writings: and if, 
therefore, we suppose what is not 
an extravagant hypothesis, that these 
political works were the foundation 
of a system of government which 
prevailed for nearly seventy years, 
the rank to which they are entitled, 
and the interest which they onght 
to inspire, becomes more exalted 
than ever. 

When, after the general election 
of 1735, Walpole, as we have seen, 
was secured in the possession of 
power for another seven years, 
Bolingbroke returned to France, 
where he stayed, with one or two 
intervals, till 1742. It was during 
this period that he wrote his lefters 
upon History, The Patriot King, th 
Spirit of Patriotism, and The State 
of Parties at the Accession of Gi org /. 
These were all addressed to Lord 
Cornbury, a young and promising 
member of the new Tories, whose 
head - quarters were at Leicester 
House. Of the theories contained 
in the three last of these productions 
we need say no more than we have 
said already of his 7vracts and his 
Dissertation upon Parties. The most 
significant feature about them is the 
attack upon his own party, which 
Bolingbroke introduces into the 
Spirit of Patriotism, for having first 
put their hands to the plough, and 
then looked back, as they began to 
do before Bolingbroke left England. 
As these passages contain some very 
pointed allusions to Pulteney and 
other leaders of the party, we can 
understand why Bolingbroke did 
not desire them to be published. 
Of the style we shall say a few words 
presently. The Letters upon History 
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are of a very desultory character. 
In these Bolingbroke passes in re- 
view the histories of Greece and 
Rome, the sacred history,and various 
modern writers with whom he com- 
pares them. In the course of this 
disquisition he broaches for the first 
time those sceptical views about the 
Scriptures which have made him 
notorious ; but he does not seem to 
have formed to himself any very 
clear ideas of what he believed or 
disbelicved. He quotes with ap- 
parent approbation the theory, which 
1s now so familiar to us, of the par- 
tial as opposed to the plenary in- 
formation of the Bible; yet clse- 
where he writes as if he thought 
even that was conceding too much. 
tie maintains, certainly, that the 
vhole credibility of the Old 'Testa- 
ment depends upon the New; and 
seems to think he has made a good 
point when he contends that Judaism 
was never believed by maukind 
before Christianity. Of course if it 
had been, it would have ceased to 
be Judaism. Among the Jewish 
and the Greek historians he can find 
no one to hismind. Herodotus is a 
loquacious fabulist; ‘Thucydides 
and Xenophon are statesmen and 
philosophers; but then they are 
exceptions, and they treated only of 
small fragments of history. Of Poly- 
bius and Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
he has a low opinion. He thinks 
very highly of Livy, Tacitus, and 
Sallust; and evidently had as little 
suspicion of the errors which lie 
imbedded in Livy, as of the truths 
which lie imbedded in Herodotus. 
Guicciardini he preferred to 'Chucy- 
dides, and Davila he preferred even 
toLivy. It is not easy, however, to 
collect all the premises from which 
he draws these conclusions. But 
one general principle, we think, we 
can discover in these pages: Boling- 
broke seems to have thought that 
short periods of history, treated by 
themselves, must inevitably be defi- 
cient in the qualities which alone 
made history valuable. It is the 
business of history, in his eyes, to 
supplement the shortcomings of ex- 
perience: to show us ‘ complete 
examples’ of events analogous to 
those which are passing before our 
own eyes, but of which one man 
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can seldom or never see the entire 
process, the cause, the effects, and 
the various connecting links. The 
thirst for minute and original infor- 
mation, which has grown up in the 
present century, throws a difficulty 
in the way of writing history upon 
the scale of Hume and Gibbon; and 
we may almost say that, accepting 
the definition of history as philo- 
sophy teaching by example, we 
have arrived at that stage in the 
composition of it when a division 
of labour has become necessary, 
and when we must look to one class 
of writers to give us the examples, 
and another to find us the philo- 
sophy. Buta hundred and twenty 
years ago, when historians were less 
solicitous than at present to make 
sure of every inch of their ground, 
the opinion of Bolingbroke was 
natural; and no doubt the principle 
itself is true. The longer the period 
over which a history extends, the 
more complete will be the chains of 
causation which it unwinds before 
us, and the more effective in conse- 
quence the political lessons which 
it teaches. But a history of Eng- 
land at once comprehensive as the 
old-fashioned histories, and as accu- 
rate and conscientious as the new, 
isa literary work which still remains 
to be achieved. 

Bolingbroke divides modern his- 
tory roughly into three periods. 
From the years 1500 to 1600—from 
1600 to the Peace of the Pyrenees 
in 1658—and from the Peace of the 
Pyrenees to his own time; and in 
the two last letters he takes up the 
third of these periods, and illustrates 
by his style of treating it, his general 
idea of the way in which histories 
should be written. His statement, 
though somewhat ‘sketchy,’ shows, 
nevertheless, the hand of a master. 
He thoroughly understood foreign 
affairs, and had studied with great 
industry the various wars, treaties, 
and alliances, which occupy the 
history of Europe in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. On this 
ground he was thoroughly at home; 
and if he is sometimes a special 
pleader, he always understands his 
case. In the concluding letter of 
all is to be found the completest of 
all the vindications which Boling- 
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broke put forth at different times 
of the Treaty of Utrecht. 

In 1749, when Bolingbroke was 
seventy-one years of age he wrote 
his last work. The ruling passion 
was strong in him to the last. It 
was entitled Some Reflections on the 
present State of the Nation,and bore 
for its motto the appropriate words 
of Cicero, Mihi autem non minoris 
curce est qualis Respublica post mor- 
tem meam futura sit, quam qualis 
hodie sit. The gist of this essay is 
the paramount necessity of reducing 
the national debt; and of course it 
contains a variety of severe reflec- 
tions upon money-jobbers, fund- 
holders, contractors, et hoc genus 
omne, who throve and fattened, ac- 
cording to Bolingbroke’s ideas, upon 
the public distress. We must add, 
however, that, though he is unjust to 
the commercial interest, he gives 
some very good advice to the country 
gentlemen, whom he exhorts to sub- 
mit to the increased land-tax for a 
few years longer, in order that the 
whole national burthen may be per- 
manently reduced thereafter, re- 
minding them, at the same time, 
that the interest of one part of the 
community is the interest of all, 
and warning them strongly against 
the evils of class legislation. 

We have now concluded our 
review of the political and histo- 
rical writings of this celebrated man. 
Our general verdict is, that, as a 
political polemic, he stands without 
an equal; that his historical essays, 
when devoted to periods and events 
which he understood well, are among 
the finest in the language; but that 
his original speculations, whether 
historical or political, are often 
visionary, sometimes crude, and now 
and then even superficial. The most 
powerful and stinging of journalists 
—a most accomplished practical 
statesman—a diplomatist with few 
equals—neither nature nor study had 
fitted him for a philosopher; and no 
matter what the subject which he 
endeavoured to handle in this 
spirit, his inaptitude would always 
show itself. 

It is not our intention to review 
at any length his posthumous philo- 
sophical productions. The serus 
studiorum is visible throughout 
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them all; and there is something 
almost offensive in a man affecting 
to take up metaphysics as a diver- 
sion, and then to prove that all 
philosophers had been mad upon 
the subject till he arose to set it 
right. These ideas seem first to 
have germinated in his mind during 
his first residence in France. At 
that time he became an honorary 
member of a French literary club, 
called the Entresol, where he read 
& paper upon Locke, and where, in 
1718, he held a disputation with an 
atheist in favour of the thesis that 
God exists, and that the world had 
a beginning, but refuting at the 
same time the authority of Scripture. 
He himself informs us that he be- 
came a philosopher at forty, a state- 
ment which exactly corresponds 
with our hypothesis. Finding this 
kind of philosophy fashionable in 
France, where politics, in the Eng- 
lish sense, had no place, it is clear 
to us that Bolingbroke applicd him- 
self to the study of it rather as the 
recognised path to a reputation for 
esprit than for any more substantial 
reason. A man of his extraordinary 
mental powers of course made a 
great deal more of the subject, 
coming to it even in this way, than 
ordinary men would have done. He 
read extensively, and generalised 
with great plausibility ; but we no 
more believe he really understood 
what he read, the Platonic, the Aris- 
totelian, the Cartesian systems, than 
we believe that Lord Palmerston is 
accurately acquainted with the doc- 
trine of baptisimal regeneration, or 
that Mr. Bright is an accomplished 
classical scholar. In fact it was not 
to be expected. Few men, even 
who had received in their youth a 
careful training in the science of 
logic and metaphysics, would after 
twenty years of public life still re- 
tain both the power and the habit of 
abstract thought which is essential 
to such studies as Bolingbroke’s. 
Those who have had such a training 
will know directly what we mean. 
3ut for a man whose mind has not 
been so disciplined—who did not 
acquire the power of abstraction 
while his intellectual faculties were 
young and flexible—to make any- 
thing of metaphysics in after life, 
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we hold to be impossible. And this 
we have every reason to suppose 
was Bolingbroke’s case. The more 
purely historical portion of his phi- 
losophical writings is not, of course, 
open to the same criticism. The 
germs of these, however, are all to 
be seen in the first two Letters wpon 
History, and the opinions which they 
express, Which were not novel in 
England, even in George IL.’s reign, 
are still less novel at the present 
day, when recent controversies have 
brought them again before the 
public. 

To what extent Bolingbroke was 
indebted for any of his ideas, whether 
political or philosophical, to French 
literature is uncertain. He asso- 
ciated a good deal with Voltaire, 
both during his first residence in 
Paris, 1716—1723, and during Vol- 
taire’s visit to England, 1727—1730. 
On the first occasion, indeed, he 
knew the Frenchman only as a poet ; 
on the second, Voltaire was writing 
his Letters on the English; and 
though these were not published 
till some years afterwards, we can 
readily understand that Bolingbroke 
might have heard from Voltaire 
most of the ideas which they enun- 
ciate. It is, however, the opinion 
of M. Remusat, whose authority is 
entitled to all weight, that Boling- 
broke was the tutor of Voltaire, not 
Voltaire of Bolingbroke. He thinks 
that the great position of Boling- 
broke, as a noble, a statesman, and 
an orator, overawed and imposed 
upon Voltaire, who drank in his 
opinions greedily, and hastened to 
translate them to his countrymen. 
He can find, he says, no traces in 
English literature up to that time 
of any influence exercised by Vol- 
taire in England; he says the same 
of Montesquieu, who came here in 
1729. The only French writer that 
we know of who may perhaps have 
given a turn to Bolingbroke’s 
thoughts is Fenelon, who, curiously 
enough, in his Essay upon Civil 
Government, published in 1722, 
travels over precisely the same 
periods of English history as Boling- 
broke did afterwards in Oldcastle’s 
Remarks, deducing therefrom con- 
clusions exactly the contrary of 
Bolingbroke’s. 
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Bolingbroke’s philosophy, though 
it rested on a very slender founda- 
tion of deep and accurate know- 
ledge, and though it was taken up 
by him more as a wapepydy than as 
the work of his life, was thoroughly 
congenial to his temper. It may 
seem a strange thing to say of one 
who has been esteemed a consum- 
mate intriguer, but we are neverthe- 
less convinced of the fact, that the 
key to Bolingbroke’s character was 
a hatred of mystery and pretence. 
He had such boundless confidence 
in himself that he scorned not only 
dissimulation, but sometimes even 
ordinary prudence. He was a very 
free talker, and rarely kept a secret. 
He followed his private vices before 
the eyes of the whole town. What 
are all these conventions, he seems 
to have said to himself, by which 
society is bound? What s religion? 
What és the Bible? What are re- 
spectability and virtue? What are all 
these grave and pompous men who 
pretend to know so much more than 
I do? What is it that they do 
know? Do they understand them- 
selves what it is? He fretted and 
fumed at the wires which were 
always bringing him up short, and 
kicked at the men who laid them 
down. ‘This is the general expla- 
nation of his scepticism: it arose 
not from conviction, but from 
feeling; not from research, but from 
impatience, to which causes we may 
add likewise his particular quarrel 
with the English clergy, of whom 
the Jacobite majority regarded him 
as a traitor to his principles, while 
the Whig dignitaries cursed him, 
of course altogether, as the foe alike 
of God and King. He is never so 
happy as when he gets a chance at 
a bishop, and chuckles greatly over 
Butler’s Analogy, of which the 
‘Right Reverend author concludes 
that it is not so clear a case after 
all that there is nothing in revealed 
religion.’ 

Of Bolingbroke’s style conflicting 
opinions have been held; but those 
who know his works best have 
generally admired it the most: those 
who form their judgment of it from 
his one or two most popular works 
may not perhaps have read his 
finest writings. It is eminently the 
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style of an English gentleman; a 
style of careless correctness and 
plain elegance. In these respects 
Bolingbroke resembles Swift; but 
he has more variety of cadence and 
more rapidity of movement than the 
author of Gulliver. He writes with 
all the fire and impetuosity of an 
orator too excited to choose his 
words and too full of ideas to pack 
them into neat short sentences. If 
he spoke, as we must naturally 
suppose he did, in the style of his 
writings, his speeches, we should 
fancy, must have been more in the 
manner of Lord Derby than of any 
other living orator. But his com- 
position, though always easy, and 
often diffuse, is at the same time 
studded with epigram and anti- 
thesis. His style exhibits English 
prose making the first step in ad- 
vance from the simplicity of Swift 
and Addison to the rhetoric of Burke 
and Johnson. Burke’s style, indeed, 
is manifestly indebted to Boling- 
broke, for though he began by « 
caricature he ended with a serious 
imitation. Of all the writers, how- 
ever, of this latter epoch, Gibbon is 
the one who reminds us most fre- 
quently of Bolingbroke. Not that 
there is much resemblance between 
the stately and unfaltering tread of 
the Decline and ‘all and the fierce 
vivacity of the 7'racts or the Remarks ; 
but continually, in the turn of a 
phrase, in the curl of the lip visible 
as though one saw the writer, in a 
certain peculiar elevation, we detect 
the close study of Lord Bolingbroke. 
Both, indeed, are masters of irony 
finer and sharper than Burke's, 
searcely inferior to Swift, and on 
the whole perhaps above Lord Ches- 
terfield, in whom again we trace the 
handiwork of St. John: and this 
common gift may make them seem 
liker than they are. But there 
is one instrument of language with 
which Bolingbroke surpassed them 
all. Of invective, at once passionate 
and dignified, furious yet not extrava- 
gant, we shall search English litera- 
ture in vain for specimens equal to 
Lord Bolingbroke’s. Neither writer 
nor speaker of his own age could 
bend that silver bow or launch 
those deadly arrows. Pope and 
Junius are the nearest to him; but 
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the first at a perceptible, the second 
at a very long interval. Lord 
Macaulay sometimes approaches 
him, and it is possible that Burke 
and Sheridan, or Fox and O’Conncll, 
in some of thcir most famous 
speeches, might be thought to press 
him very closely, but none of them 
are truly his equals. ‘The reader, 
however, shall judge for himself: 
the following is from the Dedication 
of the Essay on Parties, to Sir Robert 
Walpole :— 

Believe me, sir, a reverence for the Con- 
stitution, and a conscientious regard to the 
preservation of it, are in the political, like 
charity in the religious system, a cloak to 
hide a multitude of sins; and as the per- 
formance of all other religious duties will 
not avail in the sight of God without 
charity, so neither will the discharge of all 
other ministerial duties avail in the sight of 
men, without a faithful discharge of this 
principal duty. 

Should a minister govern in various in- 
stances of domestic and foreign management 
ignorantly, weakly, or even wickedly, and 
yet pay this reverence and bear this regard 
to the Constitution, he would deserve cer- 
tainly much better quarter, and would 
meet with it, too, from every man of sense 
and honour, than a minister who should 
conduct the administration with great 
ability and success, and should at the same 
time procure and abet, or even connive at 
such indirect violations of the rules of the 
Constitution as tend to the destruction of it, 
or even at such evasions as tend to render 
it useless, A minister who had the ill 
qualities of both these, and the good ones 
of neither; who made his administration 
hateful in some respects, aud despicable in 
others; who sought that security by ruining 
the constitution, which he had forteited by 
dishonouring the government; who en- 
couraged the profligate and seduced the 
unwary to concur with him in his design 
by affecting to explode all public spirit, and 
to ridicule every form of our Constitution ; 
such a minister would be looked upon most 
justly as the shame and scourge of his 
country; sooner or Jater he would fall 
without pity, and it is hard to say what 
punishment would be proportionable to his 
crimes. To conclude this head, therefore, 
since the obligation of interest and duty on 
every man, especially on every minister, 
and more especially still on a prime or sole 
minister, to reverence the Constitution, to 
conform his conduct to it, and neither to 
invade nor suffer it to be invaded by others, 
are so undeniable and so strong ; and since 
the means which the minister's power gives 
him to preserve it in purity and vigour, 
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or to corrupt and weaken it, are so many, 
nothing could be more proper than a dedi- 
cation to one in your exalted station of 
papers that are written to explain this 
interest, and to enforce this duty, and to 
press them on the understanding and con- 
science of every man in Britain, but of him 
most who is most concerned, 


The following is the opening para- 
graph of a tract on ‘Good and Bad 
Ministers,’ at a time when it was 
thought probable that Walpole 
might be turned out :— 


Whilst a wicked and corrupt minister is 
weighing out panegyrics and dedications 
against just satires and invectives; or, per- 
haps, is numbering his creatures and teach- 
ing them their implicit monosyllables ; 
whilst he is drawing out his screen, and 
providing for a safe and decent elopement ; 
or, it may be, comforts himself with the 
hopes that the public joy at his removal 
will drown all future inquiries; or that he 
shall keep sweet a good while longer, till 
the worm seizes his carcass, and posterity 
preys upon his memory; it may not be 
improper to turn your thoughts upon the 
reverse of his character, and to inquire by 
what marks a good minister may be found 
out and distinguished; or, since he is ouly 
a creature, by what arts, and in what 
method, he may be formed and brought into 
being. A people who are running the 
hazard of a death-bed repentance want 
nothing so much as a good minister ; and a 
bad one dreads nothing more than an 
honest successor, who comes after him 
without treading in his steps; takes his 
place without giving into his secrets; and 
will not be won by a share of his rapine to 
partake, at the same time, of his crimes and 
corruptions, 


The next extractis the conclusion 
of a reply which Bolingbroke wrote 
to a pamphlet in which Walpole 
had attacked him, either personally 
or through one of his writers. The 
‘noble pair’ are Walpole and his 
brother Horace :— 


But there are men in the world who 
know that there is something in life better 
than power and riches; and such men may 
prefer the low condition, as it is called by 
the remarker, of one man, to the high 
condition of another. There are men who 
see that dignity may be disgraced, and who 
feel that disgrace may be dignified. 

Of this number is the gentleman whom 
I have undertaken to defend ; who possesses 
his soul without hopes or fears, and enjoys 
his retreat without any desires beyond it. 
In that retreat he is obedient to the laws, 
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dutiful to his prince, and true to his oaths. 
If he fails in these respects, let him be 
publicly attacked; let public vengeance 
pursue and overtake him; let the uoble 
pair indulge for once their passions in a 
just cause. Ifthey have no complaints of 
this nature to make against him, from 
whence does this particular animosity pro- 
ceed? Have they complaints of any other 
kind to make, and of a private nature? If 
they have, why is the public troubled on 
this account? I hope the remarker’s mask 
is now taken off; that the true dritt of this 
personal railing is enough exposed; and 
that the attention of mankind will be 
brought back to those more important 
subjects which have been already started, 
and to those which every day may furnish. 


The following specimen of irony 
is from the first number of the Occa- 
sional Writer, in which Bolingbroke, 
in the guise of Grub-street, offers his 
services to Walpole :— 

I am not ignorant that when Carneades 
offered to argue for virtue, and then against 
it, Cato proposed to drive that great 
philosopher and orator out of Rome. 

But Cato was a man of narrow prin- 
ciples, and of too confined an understanding. 
He considered virtue abstractedly, without 
any regard to time, to place, and to that 
vast variety of conjunctures which happen 
in the course of human affairs. In common 
life, morality is no doubt necessary, and 
therefore legislators have been careful to 
enforce the practice ef it; but whenever 
morality clashes with the interest of the 
State, it must be, and it always has been, 
laid aside, hese are my opinions ; and it 
is a great comfort to my conscience to find 
them confirmed by the practice of some 
revereud persons whose examples ought 
to be of greater weight with me than that 
of a wretched pagan; 1 shall therefore 
show myself neither squeamish nor whim- 
sical in pursuing the enterprise to which I 
offer my services, but shail remain firmly 
persuaded that all the moral vices I may 
be occasionally guilty of in so good a 
course, will be exalted into political virtues. 

After this plain and honest account 
which I have given of myself, it may be 
allowed me to say that you cannot find a 
person better qualified for your service, or 
more worthy to be lifted among those who 
draw their pens in your cause; and of whom 
I am willing to hope that you havea greater 
and abler body in reserve than you have 
hitherto judged proper to bring into the 
field. 

It is evident that a minister, ‘in every 
circumstance of life, stands in as much need 
of us public writers as we of him ; in his 
prosperity he can no more subsist without 
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daily praise than we without daily bread, 
and the farther he extends his views the 
more necessary are we to his support. 
Let him speak as contemptuously of us as 
he pleases, for that is frequently the 
manner of those who employ us most and 
pay us best; yet will it fare with his 
ambition as with a lofty tree, which can- 
not shoot its branches into the clouds 
unless its roots work into the dirt, from 
which it rose, on which it stands, and by 
which it is nourished, 


These examples of Bolingbroke’s 
style will, we think, bear out our 
encomiums, and explain at once the 
great reputation which he enjoyed, 
and the rigour with which he was 
proscribed. The career of the Crafts- 
man has been sometimes spoken of 
as if Walpole treated it with con- 
tempt. He did no such thing. He 
employed journalists, in one case a 
bishop, to reply to it, and wrote, we 
believe, more than one retort with 
his own hand. But what is more, 
there can be little doubt that after 
the elections of 1735 he drove 
Bolingbroke from England by threats 
of a fresh proscription. Sir Robert 
could endure no longer the inde- 
fatigable persecution which had 
pursued him nearly eight years. 
And that he did at length turn 
round upon his adversary, and use 
the powers which he wielded to 
silence him, is the best proof we can 
have that the joints of his armour 
had been pierced. 

No notice of Bolingbroke’s posi- 
tion in literature would be complete 
without some mention of his rela- 
tions with its then chief. As is well 
known, he supplied Pope with the 
philosophy for his Essay on Man, 
and suggested to him likewise a far 
more charming work, namely, the 
Imitations of Horace, Nor, indeed, 
is it improbable that many of the 
particular parallels were likewise 
conceived by Bolingbroke, who, as 
we have seen, had a special turn for 
them. The first published com- 
munication to Pope bearing directly 
on the subject of the Lssay on Man 
is the ‘ Letter to Mr. Pope,’ written 
apparently about the year 1730, and 
atterwards prefixed as an introduc- 
tion to the philosophical works, In 
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this letter we see the raw material, 
sometimes the actual expressions of 
that poem. The gist of it all is the 
question asked by Pope at the 
beginning of his first epistle :— 


Say, first of heaven above or man below, 
What can we reason but from what we 
know ? 


And no man, we think, can read 
this letter with attention, and then, 
after reflecting on the constant 
personal intercourse which existed 
between the two, doubt that Pope’s 
part in the essay was that merely of 
the versifier. A story, indeed, was 
set afloat which went so far as to 
represent that Pope did not under- 
stand what he wrote; that Boling- 
broke had boasted he would make 
him a heretic without his finding it 
out; and that he was immensely 
dismayed when Warburton pointed 
out to him the real tendency of these 
doctrines. We do not think, how- 
ever, that all the circumstances of 
the case warrant this assumption ; 
and we are rather disposed to believe 
that Pope’s dismay, if he showed 
any, arose from this, that he had 
desired to have the credit of a free- 
thinker among his own set, without 
his opinion being suspected by the 
world at large. It is far more like 
Pope to have been governed by such 
feelings as these than to have been 
so dull as not to understand his 
tutor. We must quote one passage 
from the introduction, in illustration 
of the tone and temper with which 
Bolingbroke wrote of the clergy, 
and also as a good example of his 
best style. 


The authority of the schools lasted till 
the resurrection of letters, but as soon as 
real knowledge was enlarged, and the 
conduct of the understanding better under- 
stood, it fell into contempt. The advocates 
of artificial ‘theology * have had since that 
time a very hard task. They have been 
obliged to defend in the light what was 
composed in the dark, and to acquire know- 
ledge in order to justify ignorance. They 
were drawn to it with reluctancy; but 
learning that grew up among the laity 
and controversies with one another, made 
that unavoidable which was not eligible on 
the principles of ecclesiastical policy, They 


* As opposed to natural, 
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have done with these new arms all that 
great parts, great pains, and great zeal, 
could do under such disadvantages. But 
this Troy cannot be defended; irreparable 
breaches have been made init. They have 
improved in learning and knowledge, but 
this improvement is as remarkable at least 
among the laity as among the clergy, besides 
which it must be owned that the former 
have had in this respect a sort of indirect 
obligation to the latter; for, whilst these 
men (the clergy) have searched into anti- 
quity, have improved criticism, and almost 
exhausted subtlety, they have furnished so 
many arms the more to such of the others 
as do not submit implicitly to them, but 
examine and judge for themselves. By 
refuting one another when they differ, they 
have made it no hard matter to refute them 
all when they agree; and, I believe, there 
are few books written to propagate or defend 
the received notions of artificial theology 
which may not be refuted by the books 
themselves, 

Whatever we may think of these 
sentiments, it is impossible to re- 
fuse the highest praise to the clear- 
ness, vigour, and point with which 
they are expressed. 

The last circumstance connected 
with the literary life of Bolingbroke, 
is the publication of the Patriot King. 
It is a curious illustration of the state 
both of literature and politics at 
that period, that many of Boling- 
broke’s writings were printed only 
for private circulation, and some 
not printed at all when they were 
first written. It was enough for 
fame, and enough for power, if they 
circulated among a chosen few. 
Thus the Patriot King, written as a 
text-book for young Toryism, and a 
manual for the Prince of Wales, 
was not, in the first instance, 
intended for publication. Pope, 
however,’ was one of the select 
circle; and a few copies were given 
him, of course with an express 
understanding that he was to com- 
ply with the author’s wishes. In- 
stead of this he had fifteen hundred 
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copies printed. Bolingbroke dis- 
covered this after Pope was dead, 
bought them all up, and burned 
them. Unluckily, however, they 
had not passed through the printer’s 
hands without toll being taken of 
them. After the incremation afore- 
said, fragments began to appear in 
the columns of a monthly magazine ; 
and then it was that Bolingbroke 
resolved to publish a complete 
edition, to which he prefixed an 
advertisement, reflecting very se- 
verely on Pope, whom, however, he 
did not mention by name. For this 
action Bolingbroke has been a good 
deal blamed. But, we must say, we 
think without reason. Pope’s con- 
duct was unjustifiable. The Spirit 
of Patriotism and the Patriot King 
contained allusions to living cha- 
racters which the author, greatly to 
his credit, had never meant to make 
public, while the garbled versions 
which were now being given to the 
world compelled him, however much 
against his will, to produce the 
original. That Bolingbroke was 
justly irritated at this circumstance 
we shall continue to believe; as 
likewise that no word contained in 
the advertisement is harsher than 
the offence merited. 

It has been our object in this 
article to illustrate the literary 
powers of Lord Bolingbroke rather 
from those works which are less 
known to the public than from 
those which are more commonly 
associated with his name. This, if 
the reader should be surprised, is 
the reason why we have made no 
extracts from the Patriot King or 
the Dissertation upon Parties. These 
are, doubtless, very brilliant per- 
formances; but the world knows 
more of them than it does of his 
other writings, while, at the same 
time, they serve less to illustrate the 
peculiar powers of the author. 
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FROM LONDON TO RIO DE JANEIRO. 
LETTERS TO A FRIEND. 


— 


LETTER I. 
TO LISBON. 


HORTLY before my last depar- 

ture I was informed, though 
quite unsurprised, dear A****, that 
you, like most other men in England, 
were in a state of profound be- 
nightedness touching travel, even 
by steamer, on both coasts of the 
South American continent. You 
confessed that, though to you Pexs- 
tum and Puzzuoli were decidedly 
things, Parad and Pernambuco were 
hardly even names. You had heard 
of the ‘ P. and O., and of the A.S.S., 
and of the Cunard, but you mar- 
velled in what manner of ships 
men went down to, or in, the seas 
about Rio de Janeiro. You had 


very many other notes and queries 
which I will not recall to mind; 
they somewhat suggested the last 
wonderful paper of physiological 
inquiries on the Art of asking Non- 


sense put forth by the lights of the 
Ethnological Society, London. 

I promised my best to dispel your 
touching ignorance. 

Therefore let it be premised that 
I shall address you ex cathedra, 
as the master (B) lectures his pupil 
(A). Therefore let it be under- 
stood that you (A) ‘meekly’ ac- 
cept from me (B) the information 
required by you, and that you never 
on any account mutter or grumble 
the word dogmatic. 

The first thing, I need hardly say, 
to be done before visiting the New 
World is to take a passage. It is 
well, although not absolutely neces- 
sary, to invest in a Foreign Office 
passport. 

‘There are three main lines that 
land you in the Brazils, one French 
and two English. We will allow 
precedence to the Rival Power. 

The French steamers set out from 
Bordeaux; these Messageries Impé- 
riales are fine large vessels, where 
one cats well and where one is 
utterly and shockingly unclean. 
After each outward trip they return 
laden with beetles the size of toy 


terriers, and which for safety must 
be tied up. And as usual with 
Gallic conveyances, especially those 
under Government, they honour you 
by granting you a passage. 

The Liverpool, Brazil, and River 
Plate Steam Packet Company— 
agents Messrs. Lambeth and Full, 
21 Water-strect, Liverpool—has a 
fleet of nine screws. This line 
leaves the Mersey twice a month, 
generally during the second and 
third weeks. They touch at Lisbon, 
Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, and 
Buenos Ayres, and their charges are 
about twenty-five per cent. less than 
the following, or— 

The Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany, under contract with her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Government, which 
you will probably prefer. On the 
Brazil and River Plate route it has 
three steamers besides the ‘ inter- 
colonial.’ There are La Plata, Cap- 
tain Hammack, 2404 tons: she will 
presently be replaced by their new 
vessel the Douro of 2404 tons, and 
return to her native West India sta- 
tion; secondly, the Oucida, Captain 
P. M. Woolcott, 2284 tons; and lastly, 
the Parand, Captain T. A. Bevis, 
2730. Secure, regardless of expense, 
a single deck-cabin forwards, and 
take your place —by tipping the head 
steward—at the commander's table. 
If you can manage to leave England 
between March and May, and return 
between September and November, 
you will find elbow room. 
versa you will not. 

Wondrous grecn—I suppose you 
travel in May—seem the Surrey 
fields, and hills, and slopes, and 
lawns, and woods; a lively youthful 
green that tenderly caresses the eye. 
Between them are breaks of well- 
tilled acres, from afar like slabs of 
chocolate, and pregnant with pro- 
mised harvests. Here and there 
comes a bit of moorland about to 
purple with heather and already 
golden with furze blossoms. ‘The 
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whimpling rivulets and little rivers, 
a Lilliputian potamology, overlie 
the land like silver threads. There 
are all manner of buildings, from 
eastle to farmstead, which give a 
finish to the view and which gain 
by being seen from afar. The old 
northern world tries to appear beau- 
tiful with all its might. The poor 
English sky does its very best to 
look blue. Perhaps there is a tepid 
breeze, odorous with the breath of 
many fiowers. Sometimes there is a 
dreamy, hazy, windless atmosphere, 
which faintly reminds the old Afri- 
ean of a Harmattan in Dahomé, 
Possibly you wax poetical, and 
quote— 
Blessed be the hour! 
The time; the clime; the spot—ete. etc. 


But believe me you will feel the 
force of prose when you find your- 
self within the walls of a South- 
ampton hotel. 

There is a bustle, as if all Hamp- 
shire and. his wife were seeking 
where to lodge. ‘The waiters com- 
pensate for a good hour’s delay in 
the little matter of dinner by a frec- 


ness and an easiness bordering upon 


impertinence. The kitchen artist 
sends to say that he is overwhelmed 
with labour. You must drink beer 
and spirits, for the wine is execrable 
ven at thirteen shillings per bottle. 
When will the publican and the 
sinner cease to run in pairs? South- 
ampton still palpably wants a ‘hotel 
with unequivocal marks of having 
becn built and organized in the 
preseut century. And when your 
British ‘dander’ or bile is ‘riz, 
whether at the Lisbon, the St. 
Vincent, or the Bahia hostelry, re- 
member, prithee, - ’s at South- 
ampton. Remember it,and be mer- 
ciful to ‘ those foreigners.’ 

On the next day—fast youths 
pass the last night in town—you 
make for the Docks, stow yourself 
and belongings on board some little 
tug, and after a few minutes of 
steam you find yourself at (your 
five days’) home. You are adver- 
tised to sail at two p.m., which means 
past three p.m. You console yourself 
with instituting odious comparisons 
between Old Netley and New Net- 
ley. At length the paddles begin 
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to turn, in water smooth as a sheet 
of oil. The first dinner-bell rings. 
To port lies a white sheet, appa- 
rently spread upon a green hill, 
that is Ryde. A little beyond it is 
a dwarf inlet denoting the Paradise 
of cockney yachtsmen-—Cowes. You 
feed a la Russe, and perhaps being 
used to fare sumptuously every day, 
you abuse the table: you will think 
yourself chez Philippe on the return 
voyage. The wine is certainly 
poor and dear, but what hotel in 
England, may I ask, has got the 
common sense to supply good liquor 
at moderately remunerative terms? 
Ere the sun sets, his ruddy, warm 
rays light up the ghastly white rent 
in the Victorian chalk-cliff which 
backs the much-talked-of Needles. 
And night closes in, not falls, as the 
good ship coasts along the southern 
English shore, where the cold breath 
of the Atlantic sends you to roost 
with a will. Such is your decent 
and orderly start ; and thus falls the 
curtain on the first act. 

Of the next three days which 
form the second act there is little 
to say. You arise with a sigh of 
heartfelt satisfaction to feel that you 
are beyond reach of the Post’s long 
strong arm. And ‘Time gallops 
withal.” During bad weather you 
do your ‘ discoursin’ on the covered 
saloon deck—a great convenience. 
When the clouds draw off, you pro- 
menade the spar-deck and inspect 
the games of ship’s quoits, where 
continental gentlemen hail each hit 
vith as much excitement as if they 
had just won the Derby. The study 
of types, ever an interesting subject, 
is most readily carried out at meals; 
and the Brazilian mails, thongh 
lacking the missionary, the priest, 
and the slaver, those fertile sources 
of fun on board the West African 
steam-ships, are by no means un- 
interesting. The English are of two 
classes, the official and the non- 
official. Amongst the former are 
sailors, generally assistant-surgeons, 
and here and there a stray emp/cr?é 
of the Foreign Office. The latter 
are old and young sheep farmers, 
merchants of sorts, and enginecrs 
in searchof fortune. Half the Eng- 
lish in Portugal appear to be what 
swell naval youths call “ greasers.” 
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The sex muster stronger here than 
in the African steamers. I shall 
often compare Africa and South 
America, kindred continents. There 
are two Frenchwomen, probably 
actresses, going to the New World. 
They dance together to the sound 
of the ship’s band, walk about in 
each other’s embrace, and instantly 
twig your wig. There is the usual 
sturdy-formed and surly-faced Eng- 
lishwoman, who has passed through 
the church with a small, dingy, 
squint-eyed, rhubarb-coloured abor- 
tion of the South: but an English- 
woman will marry anything, and 
she must show her repentance by 
angry looks at others of her sex 
who look upon her choice as they 
regard a cockroach. 

The jolly Captain takes his seat at 
the head of the port table, fronted 
by the Purser at the aft end. Near 
the former congregates a Brazilian 
family of four generations—local 
Rothschilds returned from a Euro- 
pean tour—and great-grandma sits 
opposite the freshest little black- 
eyed and black-haired girl. Their 
main peculiarity is the mental re- 
freshment which they seem to de- 
rive from mere sheer noise, from 
shouting and screaming with or 
without laughter—I have remarked 
the same in the negro. Near the 
Purser collect tall, large, and fresh- 
coloured Englishmen of various 
occupations, principally in the ‘mer- 
canteel;’ they are nearly all ac- 
quaintances of previous journeys, 
and they feed together for auld lang 
syne. Between them is a table of 
nondescripts who have neglected to 
secure better seats, and they amuse 
themselves with watching at the 
risk of a neckache those that have. 
On the starboard side, the fore mess 
is presided over by the Chief Officer : 
it is composed almost entirely of 
English bound for Lisbon on busi- 
ness or pleasure. Germany affect 
the bottom table, where the doctor 
or the second officer sits; they are 
adventurers of every description, 
and they are readily known by their 
bat-like ears, their flat occiputs, and 
their hay-coloured mustachios ; also 
by the peculiarly insolent air affected 
by the Teuton out of his own coun- 
try, or where he expects the protec- 
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tion of another. These men, haying 
a fatherland but no patrie, are 
overspreading the Southern as well 
as the Northern half of the New 
World, and they are rapidly creating 
for themselves a political position. 
It is a study to see the persistency 
of Herr Bristlein, who makes three 
several attempts upon each plate, 
eyeing it wistfully, rushing to the 
cabin-door and rushing back to his 
meals, like an incubating hero that 
has sighted ‘provaunt.’ A few little 
Jreluquets fill up tlie middle table: 
amongst them a Mr. Abrahams, 
who is not unremarkable for taking 
care of his own property—let no 
man sit on his chair! 

This second act concluded, you 
prepare for the third, the run in. 
Early on the fourth day comes the 
end of the eight hundred and sixty- 
six miles separating Southampton 
and Lisbon. Let us hope that it is 
fair weather. Colour here is the 
main part of beauty, it is even 
more than complexion to the face. 
On a dull day the Tagus of the 
Golden Sands is muddy-brown as 
Father Thames, the houses of 
the Ulyssian city look cold, gaunt, 
and drear as those of Edina; the 
beauties of the background are 
robbed of their distance, and the 
fair green hills are hidden by angry 
purple clouds. But when the sun 
shines out all is loveliness. Then a 
golden light sparkles upon the 
azure waves, and the verdure dances 
in a cool. crisp breeze, and every 
feature stands forth bright and well- 
defined in the smokeless air. Then 
indeed we recognize, in the City of 
the Palm, andthe Plantain, a ‘ deli- 
cious land,’ a ‘ physical Paradise.’ 

Voyagers have not gained an 
hour since Childe Harold sang in 
his dumpy brig— 


Four days are sped, but with the fifth anon 
New shores descried make every bosom gay. 


You embarked on the goth and 
at dawn on the 13th you sight land 
from the port-bow. After the mar- 
vellous freshness of the Surrey 
fields, the lands look somewhat 
mangy and out of repair—ragged, 
decidedly. You note the light- 
house on the abrupt precipice, Cabo 
da Roca, called by Englishmen the 
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Rock of Lisbon: it towers high and 
abrupt above the sea this headland 
of the Montejunte or maritime range 
of middle Portugal, and continua- 
tion of the diagonal Sierras of Old 
Castile. Below and nearer the 
river's mouth is the Farol d’Aguia 
(Eagle’s Pharos), which those on 
board know as ‘Guia Light.’ 
High above, and often capped or 
bisected by heavy mists, rise the 
rain-faced granitic peaks of ‘Cin- 
tra’s glorious Eden,’ — 
—— Nas Serras da Lua conhecidas, 


Camoens manifestly believes it to be 
the Lunz Promontorium of Pliny. 
The sides, black and shaggy with 
stone pines, rise high to a finial 
of building, a castle in the air 
standing apparently upon a needle 
of rock pointing skywards. Cintra is 
the Richmond of Lisbon—alas that 
it should want a Star and Garter! 

We now turn eastwards and run 
under the light and batteries of S. 
Juliio. ‘The obsolete works were 
built by Philip II. of Spain, and 
were utilized as prisons by the great 
Pombal. To starboard, and appa- 
rently in mid-embouchure, rises the 
castle and light of Bugio, Bogio, 
or 8. Lourenco: it crosses fire with 
S. Juliao, and warns the shipping 
off the dangerous cachopos (banks). 
Now we cross the not unperilous 
bar which spans the mouth of the 
Tagus about five miles from the 
capital. A whole fleet of small 
craft lies at anchor inside, awaiting 
the return of the flow; there are 
Fragatas (luggers), Faluas (feluc- 
cas), Rascas (pilot-boats), and Botes 
(passenger-boats). 

As we coast the northern shore, 
old Crimeans remark how much, 
with due allowance for difference 
of longitude, the Tagus— 

Whose breast of waters broadly swelled 
Between the banks that bear the vine, 
resembles the Hellespont, and hum- 
bly, from afar, the beautiful Bos- 
phorus. Though in general trees 
are sadly deficient, there are little 
woody dells and glens, in which 
you would swear lie the Sweet 

Waters of Europe and Asia. 

By a glance at the south bank we 
shall better understand the compli- 
cations of the Lisbon site. Here 
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Father Tagus, emerging from his 
meadow lands, runs through a river 
valley with a channel about two 
miles broad, widening to three times 
that size above the city and below 
it at the mouth. Lisbon is said to 
be built on an amphitheatre of 
Seven Hills—a fashion prevalent 
amongst the Latin races from Rome 
to Ceuta: similarly the Irish, in 
their pre-Romanist days, took their 
numerous Seven Churches from Asia 
Minor. The Outra Banda (southern 
side) shows serrated heights of stiff 
brown clay or incipient sandstone— 
seven or seventeen as you please to 
count them—scarped and weathered 
by the prevalent northerly winds, 
and forming a line of lateral emi- 
nences broken by little ravines. 
Planed down and built over it 
would be Lisbon. Now it is ver- 
durous and rich in vineyards, which 
are prettily set off by scatters of 
whitewashed villages. 

We sight on the northern bank 
the aqueduct of murderous fame, 
whose seventeen pointed and eigh- 
teen round arches span the valley 


of Alcantara (x ,bix) § the bridge, 
not Alcantara, if you please). Your 
eye is attracted by little windmills, 
some thirty in number, playing 
merrily with the breezes on the 
hill-tops: their dwarf sails, in the 
shape of a Maltese cross, can be 
furled round their arms when not 
wanted. You need not mind the 
popular hoax—a second part of the 
celebrated ‘Man in Boots,’ who 
pretended to walk across the river 
Tagus—that these structures are 
so frequent in Spain and Portugal 
because the people cannot trust one 
another with their corn. 

We ‘stop her’ for the health- 
officer who boards us off the town 
of Belem: it zs a farce in these 
lanky yellow-cheeked ‘ critturs’ to 
inspect our bulbous and beefy Bri- 
tons. The old-fashioned fortalice 
of white limestone, built on a pro- 
jecting point where the stream nar- 
rows to a mile, is a quaint raised 
parallelopiped—in simpler words a 
twelve-dozen claret case on edge. 
Mouro-Gothic-Portuguese in style, 
with a lower balcony in front, and 
an upper balcony all round, pepper- 
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castor sentry-boxes and bastizans at 
every possible angle, with an upper 
edge, pretty little toy crenelles, battle- 
ments and machicolations, which 
may have been respectable in the 
days of faleconists. ‘This thing, with 
its crumbling outworks and car- 
riageless guns, lately had the teme- 
rity to open fire upon the Federal 
ships-of-war, who being able with a 
single broadside to smash it into 
a cocked-hat, took such note of it 
as might a leash of Cuban blood- 
hounds bestow upon an over brave 
Skye. Opposite the Belem Tower, 
on high ground, rises the snowy 
bran-new Lazaretto—a great im- 
provement upon that former horror 
of travellers, the Torre Velha, which 
rises to the west of its younger 
rival, showing the gangrene of de- 
eay through its coat of whitewash. 
From. both these points the view up 
the river has peculiar charms. 

And now the straggling buildings 
begin to thicken into a suburb. 
Well and commandingly placed 
above the right bank of the river 
is the Ajuda Palace—a huge un- 
finished shell, in fact a kind of bad 
Buckingham—if that were possible 
—looking from afar like the Scu- 
tari Hospital. A faubourg clusters 
round it, and a stretch of grass and 
tree separates it from the city. 
Near the river is the convent of 
S. Jeronymo, known to our guide- 
books as the ‘church and monas- 
tery of Belem’ (i.¢., Bethlehem): 
its red-stained weather-beaten ma- 
sonry tells its great age; and com- 
pared with the Ajuda mushroom, 
it is Sultan Hasan versus Mo- 
hammed Ali’s mosque in Egyptian 
Cairo. 

A point crowned by the Cordoaria, 
or Government rope manufactory— 
a hideous jaundiced shed—is now 
turned, and places us in full view of 
the city. The tenements rise no 
longer in scatters but in crowded 
layers and well-piled shelves, house 
upon house, and church upon 
church, from the river’s brink to 
the highest hill-top. The water’s 
edge is occupied by warehouses— 
especially coal stores—pierced with 
small high-placed windows; there 
are wharves and building-yards and 
wholesale magazines: this part, in 
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fact, is London viewed through the 
small end of the glass. I hear a 
gentleman name ‘ Wapping.’ 

As regards the city, those who are 
familiar with the Portuguese colo- 
nies, Macao or Mozambique, S. Paul 
de Loanda or Madeiran Funchal— 
which Lisbon greatly resembles en 
grand—will at once recognize the 
prototype of all those distant centres. 
Huge houses, far too tall for a land 
of earthquakes, with their long lines 
of baleonied and unbalconied win- 
dows, and their pink, red, blue, or 
yellow walls, in a setting of white- 
wash or blackwash, with thin ridge 
roofs of dull ruddy tiles backed by 
glorious masses of green vegetation, 
and everywhere churches and towers 
of every architectural variety break- 
ing the upper outline—these are 
the components of the picture. The 
shape is an amphitheatre, an irre- 
gular semicircle, whose chord is the 
Tagus; and the painting is set in 
a frame of fair green hill, that tem- 
pers to absolute beauty the gor- 
geous colours of the masonry. 

Conspicuous to us as we advance 
is the §. Francisco church, with its 
two dumpy belfries facing the river ; 
so is the palace of the Empress, 
fronted by a garden terrace; so is 
the huge palace called ‘of the 
Necessities,’ and the Santos Velhos, 
with towers pointing westward and 
out-buildings covering a vast space 
of ground. Near it begins a bit of 
embankment which should subtend 
the whole city. Lisbon wants this 
drive more even than London. 

And now decidedly the most re- 
markable piles are the Braganza 
Hotel and the Grand Hotel Central. 
They detach themselves boldly from 
the mass; and their ensanguined 
hue typifies the bleeding process to 
be undergone by all whom they 
take in. The Estrella church in 
the suburb of Buenos Ayres attracts 
the eye by its tall, quaint, bulging 
dome, and its pair of distant bel- 
tries, which fronting eastward, stand 
boldly out against the sky. The 
Carmo also fixes attention, and car- 
ries us back to the dreadful days 
of November, 1755. With excellent 
taste, the bare ribs and arches and 
the solid towers of the vast ruin 
have been left unrepaired: they re- 
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main a fine and fitting monument 
to that Nature who has as little 
regard for the cathedral as for the 
cottage. 

Further to the east there is a gap 
in the long dense line of city: this 
is the well-known ‘Black Horse 
Square,’ a bilious-looking hollow, 
whose background is the Basse- 
ville of Lisbon. Masts and hulls 
congregate on the river opposite. 
To the right, looking landwards, 
is the Sé, or cathedral, the normal 
Portuguese article, with two dwarf 
towers, apparently vases: it- is 
eclipsed by the huge bullies, its 
neighbours, S. Vicente de Fora, and 
N. 8. da Graca. Above it rises the 
Castle of S. George, which, with- 
out clairvoyance, you would hardly 
guess to be a castle. In the gap 
behind it the blue hill, crowned by 
N. 8. do Monte, peeps out in a 
charming perspective. 

And now, dear A****, you may 
land, the third act of voyage. But 
prepare for ‘little misery of human 
life’ when you do land at Lisbon. 
The local press will surely publish 
your name, and you will as surely 
be surprised by the mode of their 
treatment. You may not wonder at 
being called Mr. Smith, Esquire; 
but you will perhaps marvel to find 
yourself—as once happened to a 
fellow-passenger of mine—married 
to three wives, one of them being 
your mother, whilst Miss Smith, 
your sister, appears in print as the 
happy parent of two male children. 

Adieu pour le moment. Vive 
valeque. 

Yours, 
Ricard F, Burton. 


LETTER II. 
LISBON, A.M. 


You must allow me, dear A****, a 
few preliminary words before send- 
ing you forth upon the task of 
seeing Lisbon in eight hours—the 
time which, under average circum- 
stances, you can devote to your 
menus plaisirs, 

The Lisbon poet sings and the 
reader repeats— 

Nobre Lisboa, que no mundo 
Facilmente das outras € princeza! 
VOL. LXXII, NO. COCOXXX. 
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But the same has been said of 
Seville, of Granada, of Naples, and 
of almost all the cities of the Asiatic 
world. Lisbon, briefly, is a beauty, 
but she is of a second rank com- 
pared with such professed love- 
linesses as those which ‘restless 
Parthenope,’ which the Golden 
Horn, and which Rio de Janeiro can 
show. 

The capital of Portugal is laid 
out confusedly as Boston, and it 
wants the three main lines by which 
even labyrinthine London is made 
intelligible. Like Cairo it has lost 
that pre-eminence in filth which it 
achieved in the days of Fielding: 
we no longer wander everywhere— 


*Mid many things unsightly to strange ee. 


The Fire-god, the genius of Pombal, 
and the secularization of church 
property, have made all that obso- 
lete. Yet there are still alleys 
about the Alfama, or eastern quar- 
ter, where you may hear ‘ Agoa 
Vai,’ the local ‘Gardaloup;’ and 
there are in the hot weather some 
drains so undeodorized that you 
easily understand the causes of 
endemic fevers and of the many 
tawny faces pitted with small-pox. 
The houses are mostly built of a 
carbonate of lime, like coarse marble, 
and the streets are macadamized 
with the same material: in a dry 
and sunny climate the dust and 
glare are distressing, and ‘ meat- 
safe’ spectacles are not to be de- 
spised. We vainly look for the 
places where Mickle says of 
Ulysses— 

He made the eternal walls of Lisbon rise. 


* Ulyssea’ now has no defences 
beyond barriers at the principal 
entrances, where octroi must be 
paid. ternal, par parenthise, is a 
ridiculous word in the mouth of 
man. 

It is remarked by Leigh Hunt 
that there is hardly any street in 
London which cannot show you a 
tree. Here it is the same, and the 
trees are mostly sycamore, elms, 
silver poplar, mulberry, olive, 
orange, and lemon. Moreover, in 
Lisbon, go where you will, you 
cannot escape a chapel or a church. 
Almost all are family likenesses, 

LL 
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because built shortly after the Earth- 
quake. Outside they expose the 
mean forms of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Inside there is a sanctuary 
at the nave end facing the main 
porch : it is raised one or two steps, 
and is separated from the body by a 
low railing of wood or metal. The 
side-altars either project beyond the 
walls or are recessed in alcoves so 
shallow as not to merit the name 
of chapel: this, however, is not 
the case with the altar of the 
‘ Blessed Sacrament.’ There is usu- 
ally a high and galleried singing- 
choir over the chief entrance, and 
the organs have not unfrequently 
lost their pipes. Unlike the rest 
of Roman Europe, Portugal closes 
her ‘ houses of God’ about nine a.m., 
after which time they must be 
opened with the well-known ‘silver 
key.” Except on Sundays and Saint 
days there are few worshippers, and 
these are chiefly beggars at the 
doors, and old women confessing to 
villainous - looking physiognomies 
themselves inside. These buildings 
are sadly deficient in decoration, the 
pictures are bad and the statues are 
worse, .the former are daubs, the 
latter are dolls: the Goddess of Art 
has not deigned to wander so far 
from the shores of her dearly- 
beloved Mediterranean; and even 
the Moors—as their Cintra Castle 
compared with the Alhambra proves 
—have become mere northern bar- 
barians. 

You will find the ciceroni of 
Lisbon divisible—as indeed they are 
from England to Australia, both 
included—into two lots: the clever, 
who are ever rascally; and the 
stupid, who may be honest. Of 
stupid rascals there are not a few, 
and let us hope a few clever honest. 
But all go about seeking (like a 
certain celebrated personage) whom 
they may devour. Above all things, 
whatever you do, forget not the 
ajuste, or bargain. Not because it 
saves a few coins. The fact is you 
cannot without it satisfy in any way 
your employé, who writes you down 
an ass, and who would treat you in 
all things accordingly. The boat- 
man who lands you can demand a 
shilling: if you give him half-a- 
crown he swears that you are cheat- 
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ing him. Mind to arrange about 
the carriage: if you take it by time 
you will make between one and two 
miles an hour ; if by the course, you 
will be charged two or three pounds 
sterling. Do not be hard upon 
them, however, for Lisbon is no 
longer a ‘ Paradise of demi-for- 
tunes ; bread is at threepence half- 
penny and meat at sevenpence a 
pound. You will find hordes of 
beggars, some of them well-dressed 
men, and women in bonnets and 
veils: if you give ‘bakhshish’ to a 
soul of them, you will never have a 
moment’s peace. 

Landing on a rough day at Lis- 
bon is as bad as at Sierra Leone, 
and the authorities might make 
great improvements at a small ex- 
pense. Above the city Father Tagus 
becomes a little lake some five miles 
broad, and when its rapid current 
meets wind and tide an ugly ‘rip’ 
is apt to result. After scrambling 
up a slippery stone pier you find 
yourself pounded in the ill-famed 
Alfandega, or custom-house. Mur- 
phy (1795) speaks in high terms of 
this institution, of its broad and 
noble staircase, its magnificent 
rooms, its India House, and its gar- 
den with fountain and seats for the 
accommodation of idlers. John 
Bull sees in it simply a bore. For 
Englishmen abroad are wont to rage 
furiously about things which they 
endure at home with a philosophic, 
not to say a servile, indifference. 
And, after visiting every consider- 
able harbour in Europe, I am ready 
to assert that of all custom-houses 
that of London, with its ‘ dear dirty 
steps,’ is incomparably the most 
troublesome and the least honest. 
Yet we find our bottles broken, our 
specimens stolen, and our boxes torn 
up without a murmur. 

There are two guide-books for 
Lisbon, but neither deserve a word 
of praise. 

‘Murray’s’ Portugal is, next to 
his Russia, the worst of the very 
meritorious series, and all travellers 
loudly complain of it. The tone, 
however, is intensely ‘proper ’—re- 
spectable and commonplace. See 
the delicious cautions not to mis- 
pronounce the word ‘ punhite’ (pp. 
125-126), and the borrowed sneer 
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(p. 79) against the noble Byronic 
lines (Canto I. xx. Childe Harold). 
Deep in yon cave Honorin long did dwell, 
In hope to merit heaven by making earth a 
hell. 

The map is a disgrace. There are 
no degrees and no scales of dis- 
tances. The mountains are omitted, 
and of the rivers few are named. 
Some positions are inverted, Alco- 
baga, for instance, is placed to the 
north instead of to the south of 
Aljubarrota. The spelling is abomi- 
nable: such horrors as ‘ Juromanha’ 
for ‘Jeromenha’ often occur; and 
(p. xiii.) pataca, a dollar, is con- 
founded with pataco, twopence. 

On the other hand the Lisbon 
guide (1853), the work of certain 
‘ Ingles intros’ papists, is a cheaply- 
printed system of polemical mis- 
information. ‘The excellencies of the 
ecclesiastical buildings are grossly 
exaggerated—e.g., the discipline and 
the reality of ‘ Mafra’ are two abso- 
lutely different things. It reminds 
one of the old Irish lady’s delight 
at Malta when she first saw the 
‘beautiful pretty churches. The 
great minister Pombal, who has 
been fitly described as ‘too great 
for so small a kingdom,’ is vilely 
abused (pp. 33-39) because he kept 
the Jesuit wolves from Portugal’s 
door. One sentence is enough: 
‘ Against this (the Church) he (Pom- 
bal) plainly saw that he could deal 
no ruder blow than by suppressing 
the order of the Jesuits, whose 
highest encomium is, that they have 
ever been selected as the objects 
of attack by the advocates of infi- 
delity and the abettors of tyranny, 
and by all those who have, like 
Pombal, shamelessly upheld despot- 
ism in all its naked horrors’ (N.B., 
the Jesuit missions in South America 
are no case in point!) ‘or, like 
modern freethinkers in France and 
elsewhere, disguised their real pur- 
pose under the sacred names of 
Liberty and Constitutional Free- 
dom’ (p. 37). And the compliment 
to the ‘present descendants’ of 
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Pombal (p. 37) is in the best of low 
taste. See also (p. 72) the tirade 
against the obsolete tithes, against 
representative government, and 
against the ‘ thraldom of the Church 
by the State’-—Portugal’s only hope. 
‘Another Creed’ of course fares 
badly (p. 86): its ‘puppyism or 
insane bigotry’ of refusing adora- 
tion to a wafer is duly abominated. 

There is, I have said, hardly any- 
thing of art at Lisbon, with but two 
exceptions, presently to be specified ; 
so the staple of sight-seeing is 
scenery. Leaving Black Horse 
Square and its mounted warrior 
dancing his destrier in an oval of 
snakes, you turn to the right, up 
Custom-house-street. Observe the 
flamboyant facade of the old Con- 
ception church, and beyond it, in 
the Rua dos Bacalhoeiros, an ancient 
Moorish house called the Casa dos 
Bicos, from its raised and pointed 
stone- work. Eastwards is the 
Ribeira Velha, a very coddish and 
bargee part of Lisbon, remarkable 
only for fine fountains. Make the 
guide show you the Terreiro do 
Trigo, or government corn stores, 
the Alcacarias (Palaces) or mineral 
baths, and the washerwomen’s tank. 
The Fundicao de baixc, or Lower 
Foundry, contains a small collection 
of weapons; but the Mons Meg of a 
gun captured at the siege of Diu 
(A.D. 1533) has been removed to the 
Upper Foundry. More eastward 
still the station of the Oporto Rail- 
way occupies the site of barracks 
now removed, and beyond it is the 
Caes do Tojo—Furze Quay—a local 
Tyburn, happily disused since the 
accession of Don Pedro V. Portugal 
has thus set to Europe the example 
of rejecting an inveterate barbarism 
which dates from the days of the 
Pentateuch.* 

Returning to the Foundry you 
ascend a ramp to the unfinished 
pile of Sta. Engracia, which has 
given rise to a Lusitanian modifica- 
tion of ad Greccos ‘calendas. Beyond 
it rises the huge pile of S. Vicente 


* The author of An Essay on the English Government and Constitution (Introduction, 
p- Ixiv.) remarks, ‘ For my part, I do not doubt for a moment the right of a community to 
inflict the punishment of death.’ 
With due deference to Earl Russell, I do. 
a man because he kills another. Practically, by killing him it does no good. 
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Theoretically, society has no right to kill 
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de Fora, where the corpses of 
children are exposed for burial, and 
where the scions of the Braganza 
House repose in red and _ black 
travelling boxes with arched lids. 
Then drive’ to the N. Senhora do 
Monte and enjoy the glorious view: 
itis surpassed only by the Penha de 
Franga, which lies a little beyond. 
This is a real treat, the richly- 
diversified prospect of land and 
water, of city and country, of hill 
and vale, with balmy gardens and 
cool woodlands between; in the 
interior the Lezirias, or flat plains 
of the yellow Tagus, opening like a 
yellow sea; the pine-clad and castle- 
crowned crags of Cintra jagging the 
western horizon, and the city of 
Ulysses and of the Moors lying 
lazily outstretched at your feet. 

Then make your carriage drive 
past the Bemposta Palace and the 
Paco da Rainha, to Campo de Santa 
Anna, in which Rag Fair is held, 
and near which rises the red circus 
where bulls are baited. A look will 
suffice at the Praca da Alegria,a gay 
little square, almost all whose houses 
are faced with blue or other coloured 
Dutch, or as they should be called, 
Persian tiles (azulejos): cool they 
look and clean, but the general idea 
is that of a dairy turned inside 
out. 

And now bend towards the Sé, or 
cathedral, a tolerably preserved 
specimen of ‘ Bastard Nothing’ in 
tiles and stucco. From the guide- 
books, you expect to see hopping 
about the cloisters a happy pair of 
ravens, the envy and admiration of 
all their rustic brethren. You find 
a single ragged old Ralph in a 
strong-smelling cage, and palpably 
wanting his ‘breaky. Below is a 
classical little thing, 8. Antonio da 
Sé, built over the stable where S. 
Anthony of Lisbon or Padua was 
born: he is called Rei dos Bebados 
—King of the Drunk—and his feet 
are kissed by a peculiar contrivance. 
On a kind of sideboard in the same 
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building is more Mumbo-Jumbo— 
a preserved saintess. The Aljubo 
prison for women, and the Limoeiro 
jail for men, are passed when as- 
cending to the Castle of S. Jorge. 
The saluting battery in the acropo- 
lis shows a noble bird’s-eye view, 
and the archway and towers of the 
northern end date from long before 
the days of the Conquest (1147). 
The hospital of 8. José is worth 
looking at, and thence it is a step to 
the Praca da Figueira, the Covent 
Garden. ‘There is not much to 
admire in the fish, the fresh and 
dry fruit, the crockery, or the poul- 
try sold by streets composed of 
women sitting before tables under 
white cotton umbrellas as large as 
the portable tents of Dahoman 
Caboceers. But the acacias, the 
silver-poplars, and the central foun- 
tain look cool, and the place is 
exceptionally clean, being all cleared 
and swept up at one p.m. 

A little to the north-west of this 
market is the Passeio Publico, or 
public promenade. It is a parallelo- 
gram with an iron railing and fur- 
nished with green painted seats. 
Unfortunately the old vegetation 
has been ‘improved off” and the 
general effect is bold and glaring. 
A terrace of masonry at the north 
end of this Passeio, bearing date 
1840, gives a good view. South- 
wards is the Praca de Don Pedro, 
generally known as the Rocio, and 
to the English as ‘ Zigzag Square,’ 
from its pavement of black and 
white limestones in waving lines: 
the effect is good, and when the 
trees grow thick enough for shade, 
it will be a pleasant and lively 
promenade. Atthe top or northern 
end stands the new and classical 
theatre of D. Maria Segunda, built 
for the Portuguese drama with the 
stone of suppressed ecclesiastical 
establishments.* A peristyle of six 
tall marble columns supports a 
tympanum with alto-reliefs of Apollo 
and the Muses: on the apex stands 


* When such writers as Murphy and Lord Caernarvon sentimentalize on the admir- 
able way in which these religious communities used their vast revenues, the real question 


is wholly burked, 


What right had these communities to possess such revenues? How 


many heirs, and widows, and orphans had been defrauded of their patrimonies? How 
many deathbeds had been a scene of terrorism? Means may sometimes justify the end, 


but not such means as these, _ 
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the old playwright, Gil Vicente, 
whilst ‘Thalia and Melpomene crown 
tie other two angles. The whole is 
painfully like a whitewashed pack- 
ing-case, but is evidently better 
than the abominable Inquisition, 
whose site it occupies. At the 
bottom of the Rocio is the Rua 
Aurea, where Englishwomen invest 
in Lisbon jewellery: the prices of 
small articles in general is under 
£3, and most noses are flattened 
against Da Souza’s windows. On 
the west of the Rocio is the ruined 
Carmo, still worth inspecting. 
‘hence we enter the Chiado, which, 
with its continuation the Rua Nova 
de Carmo, is the best shopping 
street for those who need confec- 
tioners, apothecaries, perruquiers, 
tailors, and modistes: the French 
nre in force and the English are 
nowhere. The street is steep, white, 
and glaring, with tall houses of 
seven stories, suggesting the flats of 
Edinburgh done in plaster, not 
granite. On the top are two un- 
interesting churches and a small 
square intended for a statue of 
Camoens. 


You are now in the hotel quarter 
of Lisbon, in the neighbourhood of 
the Braganca and Durands, of Mrs. 
Street’s and the Hotel Central; and 
here exhausted nature may be re- 
freshed without the least danger of 


excess. The prices, however, will 
make up for the want of comfort 
and cleanliness, and—by no means 
an unusual thing—the worst houses 
will charge the highest. 

Your morning drive through Lis- 
bon is not unamusing. The women 
are dressed somewhat like men, in a 
capote or boat-cloak of blue or 
brown cloth, and in a lenco or 
white head-kerchief, which the 
pretty few starch and _ stiffen to 
show hair and neck: the respeci- 
able show their dignity by looking 
cress—which, by the bye, they are 
not. They never stand at church, 
but squat like negroes, and when 
riding the loud-braying ass, an 
animal already flourishing in these 
hot lands, they turn the left shoul- 
der forwards. Mary does not wash 
the dvorsteps, but recreates her 
iuind by standing at the baleony 
wnd staring at the ’varsal world. 
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Frisky damsels make the sound of 
a turkey (perv) at old men carrying 
water-breakers, and the industrious 
cry fuva rice, or beans for sale. 
Here and there, after rain, a peasant 
may be seen in a coat of thatch, 
recalling to mind the people of the 
Tanganyika Lake. At the church 
doors men beg in black night-caps, 
green capes, and red cloaks, for the 
benefit of departed souls. She- 
asses, muzzled goats, and cows with 
calves tied to their horns, are being 
driven to be milked at the invalid 
burghers’ doors. The Gallegos (Gal- 
lician watermen) busy themselves 
at every fountain, and fellows carry- 
ing on their shoulders two baskets 
at the end of a long pole, shout 
peise (fish) in a hoarse peculiar cry. 
Stunted nags carry panniers of open 
board-work filled with greens. One 
must not be startled by an occa- 
sional Ps! Ps!—it is the popular 
way of attracting the attention of 
anything, from a dog, a waiter, or a 
friend. ‘Che cart loaded with brush- 
wood fuel (¢ojo), or standing to be 
filled with the rubbish and offals of 
the houses, is the quaintest thing 
possibie. Its solid round wheels 
and axletree turn together under 
the short deep box of a body which 
rests on two uprights with bevelled 
ends: a stout rope connects the 
two, and the result, when these 
bearings are not greased, is a chiul- 
vada, or shriek, louder than the 
creaking of a Persian water-whceel. 
The meek-eyed oxen wear their 
horns very long, and often bound 
about with hairy thongs : even their 
hoofs are sometimes thus protected. 
They move, se dundinant, under a 
simple yoke (canga) that wants the 
paint, the carving, and the bristles 
of the Northern country. _ The cats, 
dreadfully thin from starving upon 
cockroaches, run about with ears 
and tails cropped for beauty, and 
the dogs are the Aleopekides or 
Pariahs of Stamboul. A dwarf 
cage, containing a cricket, hangs 
over many a door for luck, A 
wooden cross painted white and 
nailed to the entrance denotes the 
sage femme. A barber’s shop is 
known by two pieces of green cloth 
hanging at the front. A bunch of 
clouts declares the rag-man, and in 
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the town places a bunch of pine 
or bay promises—the liar!—good 
wine. 

You have now finished the eastern 
half of the city, and remains after 
breakfast the other portion: it con- 
tains the only two pieces of art in 
Lisbon, the chapel of 8. John and 
the church of S. Jeronymo at 
Belem. 

Drive therefore at once to the 
church of 8S. Roque, and pay the 
guardian half-a-crown or you will 
not be let in. This monument of 
royal piety and splendour, which 
cost a million of pounds, is a very 
moderate size recessed chapel to the 
left of the high altar, and red cur- 
tains conceal it from vulgar eyes. 
It is best seen about noon on a 
sunny day; in dark weather many 
of its beauties pass unobserved. 
The nearer you approach the more 
artistic the mosaics appear, each 
piece being about one-third the size 
of a man’s little finger-nail: it is 
worth while to ascend the ladder 
and to examine the texture with a 
magnifying glass. Many visitors 
remain persuaded that the stone is 
picture. 

The centre-piece of the triptych 
—so to call it—is Michael Angelo’s 
‘ Baptism of Christ :’ the feet faintly 
seen under water and the foam of 
Jordan are life. On the right hand 
is Guido’s ‘Annunciation,’ and on 
the left hand Raphael’s ‘ Descent of 
the Holy Ghost.’ These are the 
wonders. The guide-books enlarge 
upon the columns of lapis lazuli, 
the silver candlesticks, the alt- 
reliefs of the vaulted ceiling, the 
frieze, and the lavish expenditure 
of white and black Italian marbles ; 
rosso, verde, and giallo Antico, 
porphyry, Egyptian syenite and 
alabaster, jasper, coral, and amethyst 
spar. In the centre of the marble 
mosaic floor, imitating a flowered 
carpet, is an inlaid armillary sphere, 
‘indicating, as some say and write, 
‘that these works of art are the most 
famous in the world: it was the 
favourite emblem of D. Manuel, as 
the fitting type of Portuguese energy 
and success shown to our planet in 
the olden time. 

After being consecrated at Rome 
the chapel took its present position 
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in 1746. The French invaders very 
naturally resolved upon removing 
the fairy thing to Paris, but they 
were prematurely compelled to re- 
move themselves. Hence, probably, 
the care now taken of it. Amid 
the dreary desert of daub and doll 
which awaits the stranger in the 
various religious establishments of 
Portugal, this bit of beauty, which 
an English writer, with the usual 
national utilitarianism, calls ‘a cele- 
brated example of royal caprice and 
extravagance, has all the effect 
of an oasis. 

Now hurry through the Aguas 
Livres—very poor waterworks after 
those of any other European capital ; 
through the English cemetery and 
its prim little chapel, which the 
guide calls an ‘ermida; through 
the promenade and church of the 
Estrella, a reduced copy of St. 
Peter’s, showing how much the 
greatest Christian Basilica owes to 
mere physical size; through the 
Western Cemetery, inappropriately 
termed the Alto dos Prazeres, or 
Height of Pleasures (Libera nos, 
Domine!); past the huge Ajuda 
Palace and Park; by the chapel 
known as Memoria de Belem, and 
called in the priestly guide-book a 
‘little gem,’ instead of a cockney 
classic ; and thence by a broad way, 
the Caleada de Ajuda, down to the 
Praca de D. Fernando at the Belem 
or western suburb, where there is a 
poor pink plaster St. James, very 
like a villa in Tuscan Pisa, and a 
weedy seedy botanical garden, which 
might belong to the Palace of 
Indolence. 

You now approach the second 
bit of art known to Lisbon, the 
old church and monastery of Sta. 
Maria de Belem (Bethlehem), gene- 
rally known as 8. Jeronymo. Its 
origin and history are told by every 
guide-book. 

The architecture should be called 
the Portuguese. The semi-Moorish 
genius of the land and age, aided 
by the newly-exploited wealth of 
India and Brazil, showed itself in 
profuse arabesque decoration and 
in florid surface ornament: you 
know not what most to admire the 
harmony of the idea or the massive 
grandeur of its Norman-Gothic pro- 
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portions. It shows a grasp of con- 
ception and a power of execution 
which after ages notably lacked. 
It is in Portugal the very latest 
effort of that glorious and most 
Christian style which advanced in 
beauty and splendour till the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, when, 
without decay, it suddenly sank in 
all its glory before the invasion of a 
barbarous Greco-Roman classicism. 

You see before you how well 
architecture can convey an idea of 
the character, not only of a race, 
but of a generation. Here is the 
clear expression of the Age of Travel 
—it has been called the Age of 
Faith ; we can compare the glorious 
epoch only with the intellectual 
development of Greece, when Psam- 
metichus threw open to her the 
marvels of Egypt. Here appear all 
the powers of mind, the daring and 
the solidity of character, which dis- 
tinguished Portugal, when in the 
days of the first Visers she dis- 
covered a new world, and became 
the mistress of a hemisphere. The 
next generation fell into classicism. 

The principal entrance is on the 
south side, where a noble porch 
rises to the summit of the wall: 
it far exceeds in beauty the western 
doorway of Batalha, where seventy- 
eight little stone figures occupy the 
arch in long and disagreeable lines 
one over the other’s head. The 
most interesting effigy here is that 
of the ‘ Virgin Prince,’ Don Hen- 
rique : he stands in blazoned armour 
looking wistfully towards the sea, 
and his hair is combed over his 
forehead as is still the custom in 
Northern Portugal. 

Standing on the threshold you 
gaze with astonishment at the 
cavernous grandeur of the interior, 
especially if seen in the post-meri- 
dian hours. After the noise and 
glare of Lisbon there is an im- 
pressed silence that deepens the 
effect of the solemn Gothic, and a 
gorgeous gloom, which ‘ chastening, 
not chilling ; grave, not sad, causes 
you to linger over your pleasing 
task. The height and breadth of 
the ribbed and vaulted roof suggest 
an actual idea of danger: hence, 
probably, the local legend that Gio- 
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vanni Potassi, the Italian architect, 
hid himself whilst the scaffolding 
was being removed. The nave and 
transept are of the latest and most 
gorgeous ‘ flamboyant,’ equally ad- 
mirable for elegance of design and 
solidity of structure. The piers are 
equally good, the pulpits are re- 
markable, and the three eastern 
arches of the gallery supporting the 
high choir are of great beauty. 
The high altar is the boldest Ionic 
—a very classical abomination. 

And now to the cloisters. Some 
authorities assert that those of 
Batalha have no rivals in Europe— 
I find them here. They form a 
regular square of ninety feet, di- 
vided into two stories, and along 
each side runs an airy piazza with 
walls pierced to lessen the weight. 
In the centre is a palm-tree and 
plots of grass and flowers—a blend- 
ing of Nature with Art suggested 
by the mosque. The windows have 
four lights, and the morials are 
elegant palm-like pillars, lineally 
descended from the slim columns 
of the Moors. The interior is highly- 
decorated, and at the north-west 
point stands a ‘lion fountain, with 
an animal as grotesque as heraldry 
could create. Curious that such 
beauties should have been made for 
monks, for men who pretend to 
abjure the world! The building 
has now been sensibly turned into a 
Casa Pia, or Orphans’ Home. 

Strangers usually visit, at Belem, 
the sacristy, the refectory, and an 
upper room, the Sala dos Reyes, 
containing original portraits of the 
Portuguese kings—mere daubs, and 
clearly degenerating as they draw 
nearer the present day. 

You may now, dear A****, drive 
home—along the sea where possible 
—through the western half of the 
city, with the satisfaction of having 
seen everything that the traveller 
holds himself at Lisbon bound to 
see by day. And so to lunch with 
what appetite you may—for your 
sake I hope that it may be naught 
so ‘yulgar’ as hunger. Except in 
private houses one feeds badly in 
Ulysippo.., 

A yous, 
RicHArRD F. Burton. 
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CHARLES DE BERNARD.* 


HE name of Charles de Bernard 

is less known in England, and 
less popular in France, than that of 
any other writer of at all equal 
merit. The reason commonly alleged 
by his biographers for this injustice 
is the retired life he led by prefer- 
ence, and the reluctance he un- 
feignedly felt and uniformly acted 
on to be brought personally before 
the public, or mix much in society. 
This he carried so far that doubts 
were entertained for a time whether 
the name was not a pseudonym, 
like Georges Sand. But the pecu- 
liar character of his works is suffi- 
cient to account for the pheno- 
menon; since the best of them are 
especially addressed to a highly- 
refined and limited circle, and 
possess few of the qualities which 
attract the most numerous class of 
readers and confer the most widely- 
diffused fame. 

Some five and twenty years since 
there appeared an English novel, 
called Violet, the Danseuse, which 
excited the highest interest in the 
metropolis, and led to an infinity of 
speculation touching the authorship ; 
but a single edition of five hundred 
copies proved sufficient to satisfy 
the demand, and the second was a 
dead loss. ‘The scenes, manners, 
sentiments, and modes of thought 
described in it excited no emotion 
or sympathy beyond the charmed 
atmosphere of May Fair; yet within 
that region the original impression 
will be found unimpaired by any 
duly qualified reader imbued with 
the genius and associations of the 
place. 

The fame and circulation of 
Gerfaut have been similarly re- 
stricted, although extending far 
beyond the limits of a single capital. 
There is hardly a boudoir in Paris, 
London, St. Petersburg, or Vienna, 
into which it has not found entrance ; 
but it is essentially the book of the 
refined, luxurious, indolent, semi- 
corrupt of both sexes: it deals in 


feelings, habits, modes of thought 
and manners peculiar to a section 
of the aristocracy; and it has conse- 
quently never attained to that uni- 
versal popularity which depends on 
the middle class. This is equally 
true of three or four others of 
Charles de Bernard’s best novels, 
and partially true of all of them; 
for his strength lies in delicacy ot 
perception, in scizing the finer traits 
of artificial life, such as may have 
been seen in the noble faubourg 
or the chiteau; and his sensational 
passages are not numerous enough 
to attract those who are continually 
on the look-out for melodramatic 
surprises and exciting adventures. 

Prefixed to a recent edition of 
Un Beau Pére is a Notice sur la Vie 
et les Quvres de Charles de Bernard, 
by M. A. de Pontmartin, a fervent 
admirer; and we shall extract from 
it so much of the biography as 
throws light on the intellectual 
growth of an original and very 
remarkable mind. 

Charles de Bernard belonged by 
birth to the oldest nobility of 
Languedoc ; but his immediate 
ancestors were the younger branch 
of the family, and he inherited 
little besides a pedigree and a 
name. He was born at Besancon 
in 1804, the son of an officer in the 
Muaréchaussée. We are not told 
where he was educated; the first 
fact we learn from the Notice is that 
his earliest attempts at composition 
were in verse, and that in 1829 he 
successfully contended for the prize 
at the Floral Games of Toulouse. 
His poem, crowned by the Academy, 
was entitled Une Iéte de Neron; 
and it is a coincidence worth noting 
that in the same year a tragedy 
with the same title was played at 
the Odéon, and about the same time 
Victor Hugo published, amongst his 
odes and ballads, Un Chant de Féte 
de Neron. 

From poetry Charles de Bernard 
turned to politics; having hitherto, 
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although twenty-six, not caught 
a glimpse of his true vocation—so 
vague, hesitating, and tentative are 
the impulses of genius till the 
wuriferous vein is hit upon. Charles 
de Bernard, as his readers are well 
aware, Was a legitimist, and he lent 
his eager aid as a contributor to 
La Gazette de Irranche-Comteé, a 
journal established to assail the 
monarchy of July. .An article in 
this paper on Lu Peau de Chagrin 
led to an acquaintance with Balzac, 
who speedily acquired so marked an 
influence over him as to give plau- 
sibility to the theory that he did no 
more than follow in the wake of his 
new friend, and that he would 
never have attained his high rank 
as a writer of fiction unless Balzac 
had preceded him. M. de Pont- 
martin indignantly asserts that there 
is not the shadow of a ground for 
this imputation; and, without going 
quite to this extent, we think it 
might be shown that, in the very 
characters which are said to belong 
to the school of Balzac, the im- 
provement is so marked, as regards 
both truth to nature and consistency, 
as to entitle Charles de Bernard to 
the credit of originality. It is also 
worthy of remark, as bearing upon 
this question, that the year after the 
commencement of the friendship, 
he again came out in poetry. His 
Plus Deuil que Joie (a collection of 
fugitive pieces) was published in 
March, 1832, with a political preface 
which attracted more notice than 
the verses. But the aggregate 
success was not encouraging; and 
he returned to Besancon, where 
Balzac paid him a visit in 1834 for 
the express purpose, it would seem, 
of starting him afresh and on a 
new road. 

‘You have the regular epic head,’ 
was the purport of his counsels; 
‘write great works, in which ro- 
mance is blended with history with- 
out disfiguring it, and which may 
be for your country what Les 
Puritains is for Scotland, what 
Ivanhoe is for England” This ad- 
vice, however well intended, or even 
(M. de Pontmartin thinks) based 
upon an accurate estimate of Charles 
de Bernard’s powers and tendencies, 
was altogether a mistake—as it 
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always is and must be to advise a 
man of genius to adopt a style in 
which the highest excellence has 
been already attained by his con- 
temporaries. After wasting some 
months in vain attempts to turn 
the chroniclers to account @ la 
Walter Scott, he returned to Paris ; 
and, still under the protecting wing 
of Balzac, who procured him an 
engagement on the Chronique de 
Paris, he began that series of 
sketches from modern life and 
manners, those tableaux de genre, as 
they have been aptly termed, to 
which he is indebted for his reputa- 
tion. The first, La Femme Gardée, 
the second and third, La Femme de 
Quarante Ans and Un Acte de Vertu, 
were successes so decided that he 
took place at once amongst the 
choicest spirits and celebrities of the 
epoch. ‘Thenceforward a new pro- 
duction of his pen was hailed by 
the élite of the Parisian public as 
eagerly as a play by Dumas or 
Victor Hugo, or a novel by Balzac 
or Georges Sand. 

In 1838 he published Gerfaut, 
which, remarks M. de Pontmartin, 
is for many people as much his 
masterpiece as Mugénie Grandet has 
been that of Balzac. We confess 
ourselves to be of the number, so 
far at least as Gerfaut is concerned. 
The metaphysical discussions may 
be too long, the analysis of feeling 
too minute, the love scenes a little 
overcharged or spun out, and two 
or three of the characters overdrawn ; 
it may not be so perfect as a whole 
as some of his shorter compositions ; 
but this is no more than was to be 
expected from the breadth of canvas 
to be filled. The unity of action 
and constantly-increasing attraction 
of the narrative are little if at all 
impaired by the digressions; and 
Gerfaut, once read with interest, 
remains more durably impressed 
upon the mind than any other of 
his works. It is especially the 
favourite with female readers of the 
higher class, who find faithfully 
reflected in it those seductive trains 
of feeling to which all are more 
or less subject that are any way 
given to day-dreaming, or prone to 
seek excitement beyond the calm 
circle of domesticity. Goethe said 
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of one of Balzac’s novels that it 
was dug out of a suffering woman’s 
heart; and it is difficult to help 
believing that Charles de Bernard 
went direct to the same source for 
the desperate struggle between 
passion and duty which he has 
painted in this romance. 

The scene is laid in Alsace, in 
the chateau of Bergenheim, the 
property of the baron of that ilk, 
a man in the prime of life, with a 
beautiful wife of twenty-three. To- 
wards the beginning of September, 
1832, and about three o’clock in 
the afternoon, a young man of 
thirty is seen walking up the valley 
at the end of which the chateau is 
situated. He is dressed like a 
peasant, in a blouse, coarse trousers, 
and straw hat, but no great amount 
of perspicacity was required to 
penetrate the disguise. ‘His face, 
expressive without being handsome, 
was embrowned, indeed, but not by 
the weather or the sun: it rather 
appeared to have lost something of 
its colour by the labours of a 
sedentary life, which had ended by 
melting the warmest shades into a 
dead and uniform paleness. The 
whiteness of his hands, on which as 
much care had been bestowed as on 
those of a pretty woman, would 
have sufficed to betray him, like 
Condoreet. It was evident that the 
man was above his costume. This 
time it was the ear of the lion that 
peeped beneath the skin of the ass.’ 

This personage—to anticipate a 
little—was the Vicomte de Gerfaut, 
the hero of the story, a distinguished 
writer of the romantic school, whose 
place was already fixed amongst 
‘the dozen of authors who called 
themselves, and not without reason, 
the marshals of French literature, 
with Chateaubriand for their con- 
stable.” The year before we are 
introduced to him, his brilliant 
career. as a dramatist. had been 
chequered by one or two failures 
which frightened him. Was his 
genius paralyzed? Was the vein 
of originality exhausted or choked 
up? The terrible suspicion broke 
upon him that he had fatally over- 
tasked his creative powers, that his 
mind was suffering from a premature 
decrepitude, and that, deprived of 
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all chance of a future, his fame 
must rest upon the past. 


I cannot tell you the depression into 
which I was thrown by this revelation. 
The infidelity of Melanie, to which I should 
have been tolerably indifferent at any 
other time, put the finishing stroke. It 
was not my heart that suffered but my 
vanity, rendered more irritable by recent 
mishaps, Such then was the dénouement 
of so many projects of glory, of so many 
dreams of ambition. At thirty I had no 
longer wit enough to compose a vaudeville 
or to be loved by a grisette! One evening 
Lablanchaie called on me. 

*A good fellow of a doctor, interrupted 
Marcillac, ‘In July he received a bullet 
by my side at the attack of the Louvre; 
he has since put his cross into his pocket: 
a capital fellow, who believes in neither 
God nor devil.’ 

‘Very little in God, not at all in the 
devil. What are you doing there?’ said 
he, on seeing me seated at my writing-table, 
‘A touch of Calderon for La Porte-Saint- 
Martin, of Montesquieu for the Zemps, or 
of Lord Byron for your fair readers,’ 

These words wounded me like the stab 
of a stiletto, There it is, thought I; 
Calderon, Montesquieu, Byron! They will 
never say of Gerfaut. ‘ Doctor,’ I replied, 
*I believe I have a touch of fever.’ 

‘Your pulse is agitated,’ he said, after a 
moment’s examination: ‘but the fever is 
more in the imagination than in the blood,’ 
I explained my condition, which was be- 
coming daily more insupportable. Without 
being very devoted to medicine, I had con- 
fidence in him, and I knew him to be 
sensible and trustworthy. 

‘You work too much,’ he resumed, 
shaking his head. ‘The continual tension 
of the brain eventually produces an excite- 
ment which may be pushed to madness, or 
to a softening which dulls the brightest 
intellects, This torpor in the organs of 
thought that you have felt for some time, 
indicates that they are in want of repose. 
It is a counsel given you by nature, and 
which we always suffer from not listening 
to. When we are sleepy, we must sleep; 
when we are weary, we must rest. It is 
mental rest that is necessary for you. Go 
into the country, adopt a healthy and 
restorative diet—vegetables, white meats, 
little wine, and (above all) no cofiee, 
Take moderate exercise: kill hares and 
partridges: read the Musée des Familles or 
the Magasin Pittoresque, If you fall in 
with any fresh and nice peasant girl, who 
washes her hands, get up an idyllic passion. 
This régime will produce upon your brain 
the effect of an emollient cataplasm, and 
before six months will have restored it to 
its normal state.’ 
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Gerfaut cries out at the mention 
of six months, and is recommended 
to try homeopathy. The principle 
is ‘like to the like. Any given 
disease must be met by the adminis- 
tration of some ingredient that 
produces it. 

‘Your organism,’ continues the doctor, 
‘ wearied by the passions, is suffering from 
a general prostration; try a good passion 
that galvanises you, which heats your blood 
to boiling, which stretches your nerves to 
breaking. Homeopathise yourself morally. 
It may cure you, it may kill you: I wash 
my hands of it.’ 

He resolves to act upon this 
system, and after duly weighing 
the comparative force of the emo- 
tions of which he was still capable, 
he puts aside love and chooses 
play. He repairs, with twenty 
thousand francs, to the gambling- 
table, and, after various alterations 
of fortune, loses all, and unluckily 
is too little affected by the operation 
or result to derive the promised 
benefit from the experiment. 

The next day he is off for Switzer- 
land, in search of the sublime and 
beautiful, of the mountain and the 


lake; but, like Madame de Staél, 
wishing for the gutter of the Rue 
du Bac on her terrace at Coppet, he 
finds that valleys and glaciers have 


no charm for him. ‘ It is only reli- 
gious or contemplative minds that 
are passionately moved by the spec- 
tacle of nature. Mine was neither 
one nor the other: my habits of 
analysis caused me to find more 
attractions in an expressive face 
than in the most magnificent land- 
scapes. I preferred the exercise of 
thought to the indolent enjoyments 
of ecstacy, the nature of flesh and 
soul to the nature of earth and 
heaven, the blood of human passion 
to the ether of the purest atmo- 
sphere.’ 

Fortune favours him by throwing 
in his way a charming Parisian, 
under circumstances which at once 
relieve the introduction from the 
disadvantages of commonplace. He 
frightens her mule on the edge 
of a precipice, and comes just in 
time to prevent the fatal conse- 
quences of his thoughtlessness. The 
day following, the ixconnue and 
her party, whom he watches from a 
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respectful distance, make an expe- 
dition to the Mér de Glace; and she 
takes the lead in grace and hardi- 
hood, bounding over crevice after 
crevice like a chamois, till she sud- 
denly stops short— 


By a sort of instinct I ran to her. An 
enormous crevice of immeasurable depth 
lay open at her fect, blue at the edge, 
black at the bottom. Before this frightful 
gulf she stood immoveable, her hands 
stretched forward by a movement of horror, 
her eyes glittering with eagerness and terror, 
charmed like a bird about to fall into the 
I knew the irresistible 
effect of this magnetic attraction of the abyss 
on certain nervous temperaments, I there- 
fore seized her by the arm, and the brusque- 
ness of this action made her let fall the 
pointed staff and the bunch of rhododen 
drons, which rolled to the bottom of the 
gulf making an echo like an earthquake. 
I tried to draw her back, but at the end of 
some few paces I felt her totter; she was 
very pale ; her eyes were closed. To sup- 
port her I threw my arm round her and 
turned her towards the north; the cold 
breeze on her face restored some of its 
colour, and she soon reopened her beautiful 
brown eyes. I know not what sudden 
tenderness then came over me; I pressed 
against me this lovely form, which aban- 
doned itself unresistingly. Under this 
firmament of virginal blue, in the midst of 
those sublime mountains which all around 
us supported the dome like the columns of 
a temple, between the two deaths to which 
this angel had just been exposed, my heart 
opened, a burning current rushed through 
all my veins; I felt that I loved her, and 
I told her so, 

She remained an instant supported on 
my breast, her languishing regard fixed on 
mine, without replying, perhaps without 
hearing. The cries of persons calling to 
her, some of whom came at length to meet 
her, broke the spell. By a simultaneous 
movement she disengaged herself and I 
offered her my arm as if we had been in 
her salon and I was about to lead her to a 
contredanse. She took it, but I could not 
pride myself on this favour, for her knees 
shook at every step. The smallest crevices 
which she had already cleared so lightly 
inspired her with a horror which I divined 
from the trembling of her arm under mine. 
I was consequently obliged to take several 
turns to avoid them, and thus to lengthen 
the way, of which I took good care not to 
complain, Did I not know that, the end 
once reached, the world, that other sea of ice, 
was about to separate her from me, perhaps 
for ever. We walked in silence, or pro- 
nouncing indifferent words with mutual 
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embarrassment. When we had arrived 
near the persons who were expecting her, 
I said, on quitting her arm, ‘ You have 
thrown away my flowers, will it be the 
same with my memory?’ She looked at me 
and made no answer. I bowed to her 
respectfully, and reascended to the pavilion, 
whilst she related her adventure, some of 
the details of which I felt tolerably sure she 
would suppress, 


They part here for the present: he 
learns her name, Baronne Clemence 
de Bergenheim, from the travellers’ 
book at the inn, but makes no at- 
tempt to follow her, although this 
casual and passing contact has 
acted on him iike a shock of electri- 
city. In fact, his first thought is to 
try whether it has acted on his 
brain as well as on his senses or his 
heart, and he sits down at Geneva 
to the composition of a play. 

‘I seized my pen with a pas- 
sionate eagerness. In four days I 
had finished two acts of the drama 
I was at work upon. Never have 
I written anything more nervous 
and more passionate. My hand could 
not keep pace with the course of 
my imagination. I was obliged to 
write in hieroglyphics. Adieu to 


the gloomy reveries of the spleen 
and the meditations of Werther. 
The sky was blue, the air pure, the 


way of life good and happy. 
talent was not dead.’ 

An author under the influence of 
high-wrought emotion, whether of 
grief or gladaess, flies instinctively 
to the pen. Curran said of Byron 
that he wept for the public and 
wiped his eyes with the press; and 
Byron, unconscious of his own 
strength or weakness, said of Ma- 
dame de Staél, when her son was 
killed in a duel:—‘ Corinne is of 
course what all mothers must be, 
but will, I venture to prophesy, do 
what few mothers could—write an 
essay upon it.’ 

The drama finished, Gerfaut re- 
turns to Paris, and proceeds to take 
a calm survey of the place and the 
lefences before undertaking a siege 
in form. He is not long in dis- 
covering that Clemence holds a high 
position in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
inain, where she resides with an 
xvunt, Mademoiselle de Corandeuil, 
an old maid of quality, whilst her 
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husband is killing wild boars or 
occupied with other rural pursuits 
in Alsace. She has the usual com- 
plement of adorers, but they have 
always been kept at a respectful 
distance; and Gerfant, after the 
fullest possible inquiry, comes to 
the exhilarating conclusion that her 
heart has never been touched. 

‘Elle m’aimera, dis-je le soir ou 
ma conviction fut définitivement 
arrétée. Pour formuler d’une ma- 
niére aussi tranchante l’accomplisse- 
ment de mon désir, je me fondais 
sur les propositions suivantes, qui 
sont pour moi des articles de foi:— 

Aucune femme n‘est infaillible : 

L’amour seul préserve de ’amour, 


Done, la femme qui n’aime pas eit 
qui a resisté & neuf amants, cédera 
au dixiéme. Il ne s’agissait que 
d’étre ce dixiéme. Ici commengait 
le probléme & résoudre.’ 

He proceeds to the solution with 
the deliberation of a man who is 
accustomed to self analysis, and has 
made a profound study of the pas- 
sions. The plan of campaign he 
chooses is to have no plan at all— 


There was the passionate system, tie 
ardent, devouring, and ferocious love. There 
are women on whom prodigious effects are 
produced by sighs convulsively heard from 
the pit of the stomach, eyebrows drawn 
together in a fantastic manner, eyes of 
which only the whites are visible, and which 
seem to say, ‘Love me, or I kill you.’ 
I had myself tried the power of this fasci- 
nation by exercising it one day, for pas- 
time, upon a good and fair-complexioned 
creature, who found it ravishing to have a 
Bluebeard for a lover. But the corners of 
Clemence’s mouth had a suppressed irony 
that would have defied Othello himself. 
Feeling is a thousand times better than 
analysing. Let who will try experiments 
a la Lovelace. As for me, I will love: 
all things considered, it is the best mode of 
pleasing. And I plunged into the torrent 
head foremost without troubling myself 
about a landing place. 


The examples of Chateaubriand 
and Montalembert may be thought 
to have removed or mitigated the 
prejudice, but until very recently a 
man of letters by profession would 
have found it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to be made free of the noble 
Faubourg. We ourselves once 
heard a legitimist marquis mention, 
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as belonging to a wholly different 
and inferior grade, ‘les avocats, les 
médecins, les hommes de lettres, et 
tous les gens que gagnent leur vie.’ 
Gerfaut overleapt the barrier easily 
enough by virtue of his birth, his 
title, and a fortunate intermarriage 
of a remote ancestor with a de Co- 
randeuil. 


My position in the Faubourg Saint 
Germain is singular but good, I have 
family connexions enough to be sustained 
by a few, if I am attacked by many, and 
this is the essential thing. Thanks to my 
works, I am, it is true, regarded as an 
atheist and a Jacobin; but these slight 
drawbacks apart, they find me presentable 
enough. Besides, as it is notorious that 
I have repelled certain advances of the 
government, and last year refused the cross 
of the legion of honour, this forms a set- 
off and clears me of half my crimes, I 
thus enjoy a sort of consideration at which 
I sometimes laugh on seeing persons who 
detest me salute me cordially, as the curate 
of Saint Eustache saluted Bayle, for fear 
that I shonld fire at their saint. 


This peculiar reputation and posi- 
tion were of service to him in fas- 
cinating the imagination and flat- 
tering the vanity of Clemence, who, 
confident in her principles, thinks 
only of riveting the chain; her 
object being to bring him to her feet 
and then punish him for his pre- 
sumption by disdain. To lure him 
on she permits the declaration of 
his passion and receives his letters. 
‘I was then listened to and read, 
and I asked no more. From the 
first moment, my love had been her 
secret as well as mine; and each 
day I dazzled her eyes with some 
fresh combination of this thousand- 
coloured prism. Even after having 
repeated to her a hundred times 
how I adored her, my tenderness 
had still for her the attraction of 
the unknown. I had really some- 
thing inexhaustible in my heart, 
and I was sure of intoxicating her 
at last with this philter, which I 
poured out unceasingly, and which 
she drank playfully like a child.’ 
Her altered manner soon betrays a 
complete alteration in her feelings. 


The reign of genuine sensibility has 
commenced— 


‘Now,’ thought I, ‘ coquetry is turned, 
carried, beaten on all points : we shall hear 
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no more of it. She has found out that 
the adversary is too strong, and that the 
country is no longer tenable. She is going 
to shut herself up in the palace, to occupy 
herself with the defence instead of the 
attack, We are passing, then, from the 
period of amiable smiles, soft looks, half- 
avowals, to that of alarm, severity, pru- 
dery, en altendant the remorse and despair 
of the dénouement. I am sure that at this 
moment she is summoning together all her 
troopsof resistance. From this very day there 
will enter into line duty, conjugal fidelity, 
honour, and other fine sentiments which 
would require an enumeration in the man- 
ner of Homer, At the first assault all these 
heavy household battalions are to make a 
furious sortie; if I succeed in repulsing 
them and in lodging myself in the outworks 
of the fortress, there will be then a convo- 
cation of the arriére-ban, and there will be 
rained upon my head, instead of stones 
and boiling pitch, virtue, religion, heaven 
and hell,’ 


But the combat must precede the 
victory, and this is perseveringly 
evaded by the lady, who takes care 
never to be left alone with him. It 
is only the day before she leaves 
Paris that he surprises her in the 
drawing-room, and the conversation 
is deepening to the desired point, 
when it is interrupted by the an- 
nouncement of a visitor, and she 
departs only half-committed by an 
equivocal betrayal of weakness. It 
is in the hope of a private inter- 
view that, when the book opens, he 
is hanging about the chiteau in the 
dress of a peasant; having come to 
Alsace, for the purpose of pursuing 
the adventure, with his friend and 
collaborateur, Marsillac, who pre- 
sents as marked a contrast to Ger- 
faut as Bucklaw to Ravenswood. 
He is a type of an obsolete school, 
a literary hero of July, full of en- 
thusiasm for art, glory, liberty, 
equality, and France against the 
world. They have taken up their 
temporary abode at the auberge of 
La Femme Sans Téte at the neigh- 
bouring village, and it is here that 
Gerfaut details his adventure to 
Marsillac, and explains the assist- 
ance he expects from him. 

Clemence is alone with her aunt 
when the journals are brought in; 
on the leaf of one of them she dis- 
covers Gerfaut’s crest faintly traced 
by a pencil, and she learns by cross- 
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examining the servant that it had 
been lent for a minute to one of two 
strangers at the auberge. As soon as 
she can leave the house unobserved, 
she hurries into a retired walk in the 
park, perhaps to indulge a reverie, 
perhaps in the vague hope that 
something would occur to break 
the monotony of her country life, 
which, after the absorbing move- 
ments and agitations of her last 
month at Paris, was fast becoming 
unendurable. She was almost ready 
to cry out, with Mademoiselle de 
Staél, ‘ Oh! Vheureux temps, quand 
jetais si malheureuse? She is over- 
taken by Gerfaut, and a scene occurs, 
painted with delicacy and skill, in 
which she retains her self-possession 
sufficiently toavoid anythingactually 
compromising; and positively de- 
clining either to meet him again in 
private or to authorise his presenta- 
tion at the chateau, bids him formally 
adieu till the following winter in 
Paris. ‘No, is his rejoinder, ‘I will 
not wait till winter. I have told 
you my wish: if you repulse me, I 
will consult nobody but myself; if 
you repulse me, Clemence, I give 
you warning that I shall be in your 
house to-morrow, seated at your 
table, admitted to your saloon.’ 
‘You? ‘I’ ‘To-morrow? ‘To- 
morrow.’ ‘And how will you ma- 
nage it, I beg to know? said she, 
in a tone of defiance. ‘That is my 
secret, madame,’ he coldly replied. 
His plan is simple and feasible 
enough: Marsillac, besides being a 
former school-fellow of Bergenheim’s, 
having once saved his life. But 
the presentation is brought about 
by an accident, which, though not 
improbable, is a rather hacknied 
expedient in romance. Aline de 
Bergenheim, the sister of the Baron, 
a pretty and rather ‘fast’ damsel 
of fifteen, is riding with her brother: 
her horse runs away with her 
and threatens to roll with her into 
the river, and the rein is seized 
by Gerfaut, who rescues her at the 
cost of a cut in the forehead, caused 
by his being dashed against a tree. 
Marsillac, on the point of executing 
his mission, is sitting with the 
Baroness and her aunt, when Aline 
rushes in to announce what has 
happened, and Gerfaut is descried 
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from the window, seated on a stone 
bench in the court, stanching the 
blood with his handkerchief. Of 
course he and his friend are invited 
to pass a few days at the chateau, and 
he accepts the invitation despite of 
the mute disapprobation of the chite- 
laine. As they separated on the first 
night, wounded by her mode of re- 
ception, which surpassed everything 
he expected from her capricious 
humour, he made her a profound 
inclination, with a look signifying, 
‘I am here in spite of you; I will 
remain here in spite of you: and 
you shall love me whether you will 
or not.’ She replied by a look not 
less expressive, In which the lover 
most inclined to fatuity could not 
help reading, ‘Do what you will; 
I have as much indifference for 
your love as disdain for your pre- 
sumption.’ This was the last shot 
of this preliminary skirmish. 

She resolves to keep her room as 
much as possible and to keep up 
her chilling manner to Gerfaut 
when they meet. But the charm 
of his conversation is such that she 
listens and is captivated; and when 
he tries the coup de Jarnac of trans- 
ferring his attentions to Aline, her 
coldness thaws with startling ra- 
pidity. He steals upon her in one 
of her moments of reviving tender- 
ness, and the reconciliation is com- 
plete. But she still clings to the 
delusion that she can remain faithful 
to her husband with all her thoughts 
fixed on another; and, according to 
her theory of fidelity, she remains 
pure to the last. The train is laid 
for the catastrophe with admirable 
art, and ingeniously connects what 
would otherwise be deemed episodes 
with the main action. 

Madame de Bergenheim had im- 
prudently kept Gerfaut’s letters, her 
place of deposit being a secret cabi- 
net contrived in the wainscot of her 
room. A carpenter, named Lam- 
bernier, had discovered the spring 
whilst employed on some alterations 
or repairs, and had substracted one 
of the letters. He is summarily dis- 
missed for some other cause, and 
afterwards beaten by the Baron; and 
he consequently resolves on con- 
verting the stolen letter into the 
means of revenge and a source of 
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pecuniary profit. He alludes to his 
discovery in a quarrel with Marsillac, 
who offers him ten napvleons for the 
letter, and a day and hour are fixed 
for the completion of the bargain. 
On his way to keep the appointment, 
he falls in with Mademoiselle de 
Corandeuil’s coachman, with whom 
he has an old quarrel. They fight, 
and Lambernier falls undermost, 
when he draws a pair of compasses 
and stabs his adversary, who relaxes 
his hold with a ery. Lambernier 
takes to his heels, but is intercepted 
by the Baron, who had been watch- 
ing the progress of the quarrel from 
the wood. Gerfaut is on his way 
from an interview with Clemence, 
with which he had no reason to be 
dissatisfied, when, unobserved him- 
self, he suddenly caught sight of 
the Baron, crouching and immoy- 
able. Uncertain what to do, he 
remained silent and immovable too, 
under cover of the ledge of a high 
rock, down which a steep and 
rugged path leads to the river. 
It is on the top of this rock that 
Lambernier, making for the path, is 
stopped by Bergenheim, armed with 
a double-barrelled gun, who threatens 
to blow out his brains if he makes 
the slightest attempt to escape, and 
orders him to walk before him to 
the chateau. His appeals for mercy 
being sternly repulsed, the expres- 
sion of terror in his face gives way 
to one of firmness mingled with 
hatred and irony. 


‘Well, then,’ he exclaimed, ‘let us pro- 
ceed, but recollect what I am about to say : 
if you have me arrested you will be the 
first to repent of it, all Baron as you are. 
If I am brought to justice I shall relate 
something that you perhaps would buy 
very dear, They gave a charivari on 
Sunday to Jacquin and his wife; take care 
that they do not give one at the Chateau,’ 
‘ What do you mean by this insolence ?’ de- 
manded the Baron: ‘It is some trick to 
gain time: never mind, go on,’ ‘ Will you 
give me your word of honour to let me go 
afterwards,’ ‘If I do not, do you not re- 
tain the power respecting your tale?’ 


Lambernier recovered his self- 
possession, and after looking care- 
fully round, told how he had become 

uainted with the secret cabinet 
and taken away one of the letters. 
* Well, and what is there in common 
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between these letters and justice?’ 
continued the Baron, perceptibly 
agitated. ‘Oh, nothing,’ replied 
the carpenter, with an air of in- 
difference; ‘but I thought you 
would not like it to be known that 
Madame had a lover.’ Bergenheim 
shivered as if the chill of death was 
on him, and his hand let go the 
gun, which dropped upon the 
grass. By a movement swift as 
thought Lambernier stooped and 
got possession of it, but he had no 
time to use it if such was his inten- 
tion. Seized by the throat with a 
fury which rendered all resistance 
impossible, and half-stifled by a 
grasp of iron, he had scarcely 
strength to throw the gun aside 
into the copse. ‘The letter! the 
letter! exclaimed the Baron, in 
a deep tremulous tone. Lambernier 
obeyed mechanically, and at length 
produced from his waistcoat-pocket 
a paper carefully folded. ‘There is 
the scrap: it is well worth ten 
louis.’ It is described as one of 
those letters which are daily dis- 
tributed in Paris in manifest evasion 
of the claims of the post-office. 


The small space within which it had 
been compressed by a multiplicity of folds, 
indicated that it had been remitted directly 
to its address by one of those thousand and 
one methods against which the police of the 
salon is obliged to acknowledge its inefti- 
ciency. Perhaps by mutual agreement it 
had passed from a straw-coloured glove to 
a white one in the middle of a chaine ang- 
laise, that figure so favourable to love- 
affairs: perhaps it had been traitorously 
insinuated into the embroidered corner of a 
pocket-handkerchief, forgotten on a piano: 
perhaps under the folds of a gown com- 
placently expanded on the edge of a divan, 
or in one of those little mutfs as fourrés 
with treason as with sable or ermine! 


It was in a hand unknown to the 
Baron, and contained nothing to 
identify the writer, although the 
frequent recurrence of ‘Clemence’ 
left no doubt to whom it was 
addressed. After a short pause, 
Lambernier, following up his sup- 
posed advantage, resumes: ‘ When 
I said that this letter was wel! worth 
ten louis, I meant for a stranger, 
and Iam sure I should not have to 
go far to find them. But your 
honour is too reasonable not to 
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understand the value of such a 
secret. It is not to haggle, but I 
am obliged to fly on account of 
the coachman, and being without 
money——’ He had no time to 
conclude. Bergenheim seizing him 
with both hands in the middle of 
the breast, forced him down on the 
edge of the path where the steps 
began to descend almost perpen- 
dicularly. His face and the upper 
part of his body were projected 
over the river swelled by a flood. 
‘Have you said a word to any one 
about this matter?’ asked. the 
Baron, taking a firm grasp of a 
stunted tree and steadying himself 
in his dangerous position. ‘ You 
see that, if 1 movea finger, you are a 
dead man!’ ‘To no one: my head 
is turning; rather deliver me up to 
the gendarmes. I will say nothing 
of the letters. As there is a God 
above me, I will say nothing. But 
do not let me go—hold me firm—I 
am slipping—oh, Holy Mother!’ 
The Baron, still grasping the tree, 
lifted up Lambernier, who was 
unable to raise himself, and even 
when upright on his legs staggered 
like a drunken man. ‘ Begone! quit 
the country without delay. But 
remember, if you ever utter a 
syllable to any living being of 
what you have been telling me, 
or of what has passed between us, I 
shall find you out, were you at the 
end of the world, and you shall die 
by no hand but mine. ‘That is 
your way. If you behave well I 
will have you well cared for. But, 
remember, one indiscreet word and 
you are a dead man.’ So saying he 
pushed Lambernier towards the 
path, using unconsciously a degree 
of violence which threw him off his 
balance, and he rolled down the 
steps into the river, where he sank 
to rise no more. Gerfaut witnesses 
the whole. 

The evening after these events 
there was a grand dinner at the 
Chateau, in which their influence 
upon the tone of the two principal 
figures, Bergenheim and Gerfaut, is 
most effectively worked out. Mar- 
sillac gets drunk, and lets drop allu- 
sions to his friend’s intentions, 
which Bergenheim finds no diffi- 
culty in applying; and his suspicions 
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are converted into certainty by a 
comparison of Gerfaut’s handwriting 
with the letter, and the perusal of 
the rest of the letters during his 
wife’s temporary absence from her 
room. By way of bringing matters 
to a crisis, he makes an excuse for 
leaving home for three days on 
urgent business, and departs; the 
day after his return being fixed for 
a shooting party. Clemence keeps 


‘her room during the whole day; 


and it is late in the evening when 
Gerfaut, unauthorized and unan- 
nounced, obtrudes upon her privacy. 
After one fit of anger and another 
of real faintness, she permits him to 
remain, and she is on the verge of 
giving way to the intoxication of 
tenderness, when springing up, and 
clasping her hands convulsively, she 
cries out, ‘Je suis perduc! Instine- 
tively he followed the direction of 
her eyes, which seemed glazed with 
fright, and remained fixed upon the 
glass door. <A slight undulation of 
the muslin curtain was all that he 
perceived. At this moment an 
almost unappreciable sound, the 
pressure of a foot on the parquet, 
or a bolt cautiously drawn back, 
was heard, and the door opened 
silently as if it had been put in 
movement by a shadow. Bergen- 
heim was seen standing silent and 
motionless on the threshold. 
Leaving his wife insensible on the 
floor, he requests Gerfaut to accom- 
pany him to his own apartment, and 
calmly demands satisfaction, with 
the remark that ‘one of us two must 
die.’ Gerfaut expresses his perfect 
readiness to agree to anything he 
may propose, and Bergenheim pro- 
ceeds: ‘It is more than a duel 
without seconds that I require, for 
it is necessary that the result should 
be regarded as accident; it is the 
only mode of avoiding the publicity 
and scandal that I dread. This is 
my proposal. You know that to- 
morrow is fixed for a boar hunt; 
when the party is posted, we two 
will place ourselves at a spot I 
know, where we shall be out of the 
sight of the other sportsmen. When 
the boars are driven by the beaters 
to clear the enclosure, we will fire at 
a signal to be agreed upon. In this 
manner the ¢énowement, be it what 
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it may, will pass for one of those 
misfortunes too frequent in shooting- 
parties.’ The proposal is accepted, 
and the conditions are arranged, 
the distance to be fifty paces, and 
the first fire to be decided by a toss 
up; which is won by Gerfaut, who, 
when all is settled, and he has given 
his word of honour never to reveal 
the secret, turns to Bergenheim, 
and quietly requests to know his 
intentions with regard to Clemence. 
‘My intentions! this question is 
strange; I do not recognize your 
right to ask it.’ On a renewal of 
the request Bergenheim takes up a 
candle, by way of putting an end to 
the discussion. 


‘A moment,’ cries Gerfaut ; ‘ you refuse 
me a word to reassure me as to the fate of 
a woman ruined by my love?’ ‘1 have 
nothing more to say.’ ‘ Well, then, it is 
for me to protect her, and I will do it in 
spite of you and against you.’ ‘ Not another 
word,’ violently interrupted the Baron. 
Gerfaut leant over the table that separated 
them, and fixed him for an instant with the 
eye of the eagle pouncing onits prey. ‘ You 
killed Lambernier,’ he said, in a crushing 
tone. The Baron drew back as if he had 
received a blow, and his lips were slightly 
contracted. ‘I witnessed the murder,’ 
resumed Gerfaut, slowly, and dwelling on 
each word. ‘I am about to write my 
deposition, and send it to a man of whom I 
am as sure as of myself. If I die, I will 
bequeath him a mission which no effort on 
your part will prevent him from fulfilling. 
He will watch your slightest actions with 
an inexorable vigilance, he will be the 
protector of Madame de Bergenheim, if you 
forget that your first duty is to protect: her. 
The day you abuse the position in which 
you stand towards her, the day she says 
** Help me!” that very day my declaration 
will be delivered to the Court Royal of 
Nancy. It will be believed, depend upon 
it. Besides, the river is a tell-tale tomb; 
before long it will give up the body you 
have intrusted to it. You will be put 
upon your trial and condemned; you know 
the penalty of murder—imprisonment with 
hard labour for life.’ 

At this last word Bergenheim sprang 
towards the chimney, tore down 2 hunting 
knife, and drew the blade from the sheath. 
Gerfaut crossed his arms on his breast, and 
coldly said, ‘ Consider that my body would 
embarrass you: one is enough,’ The Baron 
dashed his weapon on the floor with a fury 
that broke it in two. 


They separate on these terms: 
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the duel to take place on the morrow, 
and the threatened deposition to be 
prepared. Marsillac undertakes to 
pursue to the letter the sealed direc- 
tions confided to him, and Clemence, 
after a dreadful night with her 
husband, is left in the horrible cer- 
tainty that adeadly combat has been 
arranged, which, end how it may, 
must entail lifelong remorse and 
inisery upon her. 

‘You remember our understand- 
ing,’ said Bergenheim, as they took 
their ground. ‘ The oddsare that the 
boar will come out on our side. At 
the fitting moment I will cry Gare, 
oh! and I will wait for your fire; if 
at the end of twenty seconds you 
have not fired, I give you fair 
warning that I shall fire.’ 

The boar is heard in their direc- 
tion, and the critical moment is at 
hand. ‘An extreme indecision was 
observable in the attitude of Gerfaut, 
and he became pale as death. The 
barking of the dogs increased and 
grew nearer. A sound of a different 
kind was suddenly blended with it. 
Sharp and dead grunts, followed by 
a great crashing of branches, came 
from the wood opposite the two 
adversaries. The whole copse 
seemed to tremble as traversed by 
a hurricane. ‘ Gare, oh! shouted 
Bergenheim, with a firm voice. At 
the same moment an enormous boar 
broke from the thicket, and a shot 
was heard.’ As the smoke cleared 
away, the Baron is found shot 
through the body. 

We must pass over the scene 
where the dying husband is brought 
back to the chateau, and the con- 
cluding interview with the horror- 
struck wife. His last words are a 
warning to her not to renew her 
intercourse with Gerfaut. ‘Je vous 
maudirai! Je vous maudirai!? She 
remained some time motionless, her 
eyes fixed on the body with a mean- 
ingless gaze. She then rose and 
ran to the looking-glass, looked at 
herself in it for a moment by a 
caprice of insanity, pushing back 
her hair from her forehead to see 
herself the better. ‘ All of a sudden 
a flash of reason returned to her; 
she uttered a cry of terror on seeing 
blood on her face she looked at 
herself from head to foot: her gown 
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was stained with blood, she wrung 
her hands with horror and felt them 
wet. The blood of her husband 
wasallabout. Then her head turned 
with madness and despair. She 
rushed towards the balcony, and 
Bergenheim, before expiring, might 
have heard the sound of a body 
falling into the river.’ 

Some days afterwards the country 
newspaper contained the following 
paragraph :— 

A terrible event, which puts two noble 
families in mourning, has just carried con- 
sternation through the arrondissement of 
Remiremont. The Baron de B , one of 
the richest proprietors of our province, has 
been killed in a boar-hunt, in the most 
deplorable manner, It is from the hand 
of one of his best friends, M. de G i 
so well known by works which have 
gained their author a European reputa- 
tion, that he has received the mortal blow. 
Nothing, it is said, exceeds the grief of this 
gentleman, the involuntary cause of the 
catastrophe. On hearing of this tragic 
incident, Madame de B » unable to 
survive the death of an adored husband, 
drowned herself in despair. Thus the 
same tomb has received this couple in the 
flower of their age, just when mutual 
affection seemed to promise the happiest 
future. 


Eighteen months later the journals 
of Paris repeated, one after the 
other, with slight variations, this 
article :— 


Nothing can give an idea of the enthu- 
siasm that was excited yesterday evening at 
the Theatre Frangais by the first representa- 
tion of M. de Gerfaut’s new drama. Never 
has this writer, whose silence has been too 
long deplored by literature, reached so high 
a pitch. His departure for the East is 
announced, to which he has for many 
years meditated a visit. Let us hope that 
this journey will turn to the profit of art 
and our gratification, and that the beautiful 
and glowing countries of Asia will prove a 
mine of new inspirations for the celebrated 
poet who has so gloriously marked his 
place at the head of our literature. 


There are two morals drawn for 
the benefit of those whoare notable or 
inclined to draw one for themselves. 
The first, that genius is unfortunate 
in its tenderness, and brings misery 
to what itloves. ‘ Mirabeau, Byron 
—all the men of daring spirit and 
energetic soul have exercised this 
fatal gift; all have returned grief 
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for love, despair for devotion.’ The 
second is of wider application. ‘In 
the bloody dénowement of this social 
derision that is called mariage de 
convenance, each of the couple has 
undergone the fatality of his and 
her respective condition; the one 
dies gladiator of the prejudice which 
stitches the honour of the man to the 
fragility of the woman; the other, 
victim of a state of manners which 
turns the young girl into a saleable 
commodity, quoted at a price, in 
which a single figure is forgotten— 
the heart. Both have accomplished 
their destiny.’ 

It has often been made a question 
whether the marriage system of 
these islands, or that which prevails 
in France and indeed in most con- 
tinental countries, is best adapted 
to promote domestic happiness or 
(what is intimately connected with 
it) national morality. The advan- 
tages are not so clearly on our side 
as superficial observers may sup- 
pose. Two young people who have 
met in a ball-room, or been thrown 
together at a watering-place or 
country house, fall in love and 
marry, knowing little or nothing of 
one another’s minds, temper, habits, 
or character. The mutual delusion 
lasts at best a year or two, some- 
times hardly survives the honey- 
moon, and they are condemned to 
an ungenial community of interest 
and proximity of person for the 
remainder of their joint lives. Neither 
can it be fairly said that an English 
girl is less liable to be regarded as 
a saleable commodity than a French 
one. Anacute Oriental who was 
taken to Almack’s, pointing to an 
over-anxious mother leading about 
two bare-necked daughters, mali- 
ciously inquired whether he was not 
in the London slave market, and 
what was the current price of a 
beauty. 

Many reforms or modifications 
have becn suggested, but none that 
fairly meet the evil, or afford a 
probable chance of a remedy One 
moralist contended that couples 
would be better assorted if they 
were handicapped by the Lord 
Chancellor, after hearing counsel, 
or by an official especially named 
to make marriages as the judge of 
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the Divorce Court is for dissolving 
them. Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu exerted all her parliamentary 
interest to get them put upon the 
footing of leases for terms of years 
—five, fourteen, or twenty-one, as 
might be agreed upon. But she 
was somewhat puzzled by the objec- 
tion that a lease is incomplete with- 
out a covenant to keep and leave 
in good repair. In England, too, 
the husband’s honour is similarly 
stitched to the wife’s, and when 
duelling was in vogue, he was equally 
under the disagreeable necessity of 
being the gladiator of what Charles 
de Bernard thinks a prejudice. 

Still, when young women are 
allowed to mix freely in society, to 
have their flirtations and form pre- 
ferences before marriage, they have 
not the same temptation to go 
wrong as when all commerce with 
the male sex is studiously restricted 
till after the completion of the 
mystic ceremony. A demoiselle taken 
from the pension or convent school- 
room to the altar, is like a youth 
who has not sown his wild oats; and 
if she is endowed with warm sensi- 
bilities, they are more likely to be 
called forth by a lover than by a 
husband chosen for his fortune, 
position, or connexions. Matri- 
monial infidelity is undoubtedly 
more common in France; and what 
has been revealed by our Divorce 
Court, is not so much the frequency 
of the crime, as its equal diffusion 
through the various classes of our 
society. We now know that it was 
a calumny on our aristocracy to 
suppose that, because they alone 
could afford the luxury of a separa- 
tion by Act of Parliament, they alone 
were ever guilty of neglecting their 
own wives, or of running away with 
the wives of their friends. We 
also arrive at the conclusion that 
the aggregate amount of adultery 
within this realm is not enough to 
justify the harsh judgments that 
have been formed by some foreign 
writers of our morality. 

In reference to M. Emile Girardin’s 
play, Les Deux Seeurs, the leading 
journal observed that the plots of 
at least six French dramas out of 
seven turned on the breach of the 
seventh commandment. The same 
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may be said of French novels, espe- 
cially of Charles de Bernard’s. His 
ingenuity of construction is par- 
ticularly remarkable in the variety 
of ways in which marital rights are 
unceasingly assailed, and in the 
strange complications which illicit 
indulgences bring about. 

In Le Paratonnerre, ayoung man, 
C——, is taken by his friend to a 
Swiss chateau, in which a large party 
are assembled, including a jealous 

captain, a renowned duellist, pre- 
pared to resent as an insult any 
marked admiration for his pretty 
and coquettish wife. This is men- 
tioned to C—~—, on the evening of 
their arrival by the friend, who in- 
sinuates at the same time that the 
wife has obviously taken a fancy to 
him. Although not a professed 
homme aux bonnes fortunes, he is 
thus induced to pay more attention 
to the lady than he would otherwise 
have done, and is simultaneously 
flung into a kind of intimacy with 
the Captain, who rather courts it 
than the contrary, and at the end of 
the week proposes a walking expe- 
dition to Chamouni, distant about a 
day’s journey. They start accord- 
ingly, reach the Mer de Glace, and 
the best understanding apparently 
prevails, till they have traversed two 
or three crevices, and reached a spot 
out of sight and hearing of other 
tourists, when the Captain suddenly 
turns round, produces a pair of 
pistols, and insists on immediate 
satisfaction for the meditated blot 
on his conjugal escutcheon. 

who is really innocent of all designs 
of the sort, does his best to remove 
the suspicions of his bellicose com- 
panion, till, finding him getting 
more and more violent and un- 
reasonable, under the pretence of 
choosing a pistol he gets possession 
of the pair, flings them into a crevice, 
flings the Captain’s iron-shod staff 
after them, clears the abyss by the 
help of his own, and leaving the 
Captain planted on the opposite side, 
makes the best of his way back to 
the chiteau. 

Taking a short cut through the 
grounds he stumbles upon a se- 
cluded walk, and interrupts a ¢ée- 
a-tée between his friend and the 
Captain’s wife, whose manifest con- 
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fusion betrays the plot. They are 
lovers of some standing, and C—— 
has been brought to the chateau for 
the express purpose of being used 
as a paratonnerre (lightning-con- 
ductor). 

L’ Innocence d’Un Forcat starts 
from a downright unequivocal case 
of guilt. An elderly man, M. 
Gorsaz, is leaning over his sleeping 
wife, a somnabulist, who murmurs 
out some tell-tale words, including 
the name of her co-respondent, 
Arthur d’Aubian, then rises from 
her bed, opens the window, and goes 
through the pantomime of throwing 
down a rope ladder and fastening it. 
The husband conceals the discovery 
and resolves on vengeance. He has 
not long to wait. In the morning, 
one of his workmen, Bonnemain, an 
ex-forcat or ticket-of-leave man, is 
accused of a theft and brought 
before him; upon which M: Gorsaz 
proposes the murder of Arthur in 
return for liberty to escape and ten 
thousand francs. The proposal is 
accepted, and ten napoieons are paid 
down by way of earnest: these are 
taken from a drawer full of rouleaux, 
which are seen by Bonnemain. 

Towards the middle of the follow- 
ing night, a strange encounter took 
place on the park wall. Two men 
scaling it in opposite directions, the 
one from within, the other from 
without, suddenly found themselves 
face to face on the top, and each 
instantly took up a position astride 
as best for the coming struggle. 
The one who came from without, 
seeing an uplifted hand armed with 
a knife against the sky, arrested the 
blow with one hand, and grasped 
the throat of his opponent with the 
other, exclaiming ‘ Bonnemain, let 
drop your knife, or I will throw 
you to the bottom.’ He drops it, 
and replies (the recognition being 
mutual), ‘ Monsieur d’Aubian, allow 
me to descend. I do not prevent 
you from coming in: don’t prevent 
me from going out.’ ‘You have 
just been committing a theft,’ said 
d’Aubian: ‘ people don’t scale walls 
without bad intentions.’ ‘ You are a 
good hand at scaling them yourself, 
retorted Bonnemain; ‘ does it follow 
that you are a thief? 

They part on an understanding of 
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mutual secrecy, and Arthur hur- 
ries towards the house, till he is 
checked by confused noises, and dis- 
covers that the family are on the 
alert. It turns out that M. Gorsaz 
has been stabbed and left for dead, 
but that the alarm had been given 
before the assassin was enabled to 
break open the drawer and secure the 
gold. Arthur excuses his presence 
in the park by his anxiety to render 
assistance on hearing the noise on 
his way home by a neighbouring 
road; and Bonnemain is appre- 
hended under circumstances which 
leave no rationai doubt of his guilt. 
Instead of attempting the murder of 
a young man for ten thousand francs, 
he had thought it safer and more 
profitable to gain three or four 
times as much by the murder of an 
old one. M. Gorsaz, however, is 
not dead; and when Bonnemain is 
brought to his bedside to be identi- 
fied, he suddenly points to Arthur, 
who had attended as a friend, and 
solemnly denounces him as the 
intended robber and assassin. He 
adheres to this denunciation in spite 
of the tears, confession, and re- 
proaches of his wife; and Arthur’s 
trial is fixed for the approaching 
assizes at Bordeaux. 

The scene shifts to the court of 
justice, in which all the dramatis 
persone are assembled before an 
eager and curiously-composed audi- 
ence. The presumptive evidence 
against Arthur, in the absence of 
any full explanation on his part 
which was honourably withheld, is 
undeniably strong; for in addition 
to his presence in the park and the 
ladder of ropes which was traced to 
him, he was known to have lost 
largely at play and to have been 
vainly trying to borrow money. 
The ladies alone still sided with 
him. ‘What do all these legal 
quibbles signify?’ said the most 
zealous; ‘he has been seen to lose 
money at écarté and other games: 
that proves simply that he is not 
lucky at play. He has debts; how 
can this be helped, when one goes 
into society and is without fortune ? 
Lastly, it appears that he some- 
times had occasion for a rope- 
ladder: a mighty crime, surely! 
Poor young man!’ The rope-ladder, 
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above all, had materially contributed 
to keep up in the hearts of his 
patronesses the interest he had 
inspired from the first. In the very 
bosom of the Cour Royal a party 
declares in his favour : 


‘If you conclude against him, I will 
never forgive you, said the wite of the 
Advocate-General to her husband. 

*I shall certainly conclude against him,’ 
replied the magistrate, ‘for I am as con- 
vinced he is guilty as if I had seen him 
commit the crime.’ 

*And I would not believe it even if I 
had seen him.’ 

‘It is fortunate for social order that 
women cannot serve on juries,’ rejoined 
the Advocate-General shrugging his shoul- 
ders; ‘with them it would be impossible 
to bring a criminal to punishment, provided 
he was twenty-five, and had a handsome 
head of hair and a well-made coat !’ 


Another trait of French manners, 
which reads best in French, is con- 
nected with the first appearance of 
the accused, thin, worn, and hag- 
gard, after three months’ prelimi- 
nary imprisonment : 


*Ma foi, le beau d’Aubian est & present 
mal surnommé,’ dit 2 un de ses voisins un 
jeune homme ayant lui-méme des hautes 
pretensions a la beauté, 

‘Le pauvre garcon ne doit pas étre 4 son 
aise,’ repondit le voisin qui avait été l’ami 
de d’Aubian au point de le tutoyer : ¢ coup- 
able ou non ce me feroit de la peine qu’on 
le condamnat, Mais aussi quelle idee d’as- 
sassiner ce vieux bon homme! II avait mille 
autre moyens de se precurer de largent,’ 

*Quels moyens ?’ 

‘Pas une des femmes qui sont ici n‘aurait 
refuse de lui en préter.’ 

‘Bas! les femmes donnent et ne prétent 
pas,’ dit d’un ton sentencieux un troisiéme 
interlocuteur. 

‘Ga ne revient-il pas au méme? Pour 
moi,’ dit le belatre d’un air prude, ‘ infamie 
pour infamie, j’aimerais autant le vol,’ 

* Madame de Chamesson est-elle ici?” lui 
demanda l’ancien ami d’Arthur, qui en 
jetant inopinement au joli gargon le nom de 
cette femme riche et suranneée, lui ferma la 
bouche, 


Fielding, it is true, suggests a 
similar state of things in the rela- 
tions between Tom Jones and Lady 
Bellaston; but Fielding wrote a 
hundred years ago, when morals 
were confessedly loose. 

The touching episode of the trial 
is the sudden rush of Madame 
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Gorsaz into the witness-box to 
declare her own shame and her 
lover’s innocence; but her husband 
declares that her mind has been 
turned by the excitement of the 
recent events, and the jury, if 
they believed her story, were not 
the less inclined to believe that 
Arthur’s designs were directed 
against M. Gorsaz’s life and gold 
as well as his honour. A verdict 
of guilty is pronounced; Arthur 
stabs himself; and Madame Gorsaz 
goes mad in right earnest. 

Bonnemain is acquitted,’ and his 
next appearance is at night by the 
bedside of M. Gorsaz, who, with a 
knife before his eyes, is told to rise 
and unlock the secret drawer. He 
obeys mechanically, and produces 
the contents, on which, during the 
last five months, the forcat’s thoughts 
had been fixed day and night. ‘ Take 
the money ; I giveit you, and I swear 
not to denounce you. ‘ Connu! 
within an hour I should be pursued 
as I was the other time. Pas si 
béte’ Passing behind the victim, he 
clasped him tight and closed his 
mouth with the left hand, whilst he 
poniarded him with anatomical pre- 
cision with the right. As he is 
pocketing the gold, the door opens : 
a white figure enters, and glides 
straight towards him. Frightened 
out of his wits, he lets drop the 
poniard and the gold, and escapes 
by the window. ‘Iwo hours after- 
wards the keeper of Madame Gorsaz 
finds her seated by her husband’s 
corpse, playing with the goid. The 
ensuing inquest found that she had 
killed her husband under the in- 
fluence of insanity, and she is con- 
fined for her life in the lunatic 
establishment of Charenton: 

Ten years after this catastrophe, amongst 
the visitors to this establishment was a 
citizen of about fifty, fresh and plump, 
suitably attired and well brushed. On his 
arm was a woman in her Sunday best, and 
at his side a child of four years old, whom 
maternal vanity had tricked out in the uni- 
form of an artilleryman. This group, emblem 
of bourgeois happiness, and last reflection of 
patriarchal manners, was of the number of 
those which excite the malignant smile of 
the artist and the wild dream of the philo- 
sopher. The head of this interesting family, 
who had just taken his son in his arms to 
give him a better view of the inmates, sud- 
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denly stopped at the sight of a female, still 
young and handsome, who, without noticing 
him, crossed the yard, plaintively murmur- 
ing the name of Arthur. 

‘What is the matter, Monsieur Bonne- 
maine?’ said the woman to her husband: 
* you are as pale as a cloth.’ 

‘It is from hunger,’ replied the ex-forcat, 
who, thanks to the dowry of his epousé, had 
become head of a flourishing commercial 
firm : ‘ let us go home to dinner, Achilles is 
sleepy—the mad people do not amuse him 
any longer, and I have had enough of such 
as that.’ 


There are ample proofs in the 
management of this and two or three 
other plots of the kind, that Charles 
de Bernard could have attained no 
mean rank in the sensational line had 
he thought fit. But he obviously 
chose them as vehicles for satirical 
reflections on social institutions and 
manners; and even their selection 
for this purpose was, we think, a 
mistake. High finish and delicacy 
of touch lose their effect amongst 
harrowing incidents, as subdued 
tints are killed by bright and glaring 
colours in a picture. His distinc- 
tive excellence appears to most ad- 
vantage in a tableau de genre like 
LT’ Homme Sérieux, Le Pied @ Argile, 
or La Cinquantaine, 

La Cinquantaine is the moral 
put in action of Rochefoueauld’s 
maxim: ‘ Les jeunes femmes qui ne 
veulent point paraitre coquettes, et 
les hommes d’un fige avancé qui ne 
veulent pas étre ridicules, ne doivent 
jamais parler de l’amour comme 
dune chose ow ils puissent avoir 
part.’ Or the following might be 
printed, by way of motto, on the 
title-page: ‘Le plus dangereux 
ridicule des vieilles personnes qui 
ont été aimables, c’est d’oublier 
qu’elles ne le sont plus.’ The story 
is more than half told by the open- 
ing scene: 


At Paris, certain spots in the elegant 
districts recall the platform on which 
Sister Anne was put to watch in the castle 
of Blue Beard, On a fine day, at the hour 
when the wumen of the world come out to 
walk, to pay visits, or go shopping, an 
observer could not cross the places of which 
we speak without remarking! a tolerably 
large number of individuals of the male 
sex, commonly young, sometimes good- 
looking, and always as correct in their 
costume as the lover of a vaudeville, Ac- 
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cording to the disposition, restless or com- 
posed, with which nature has endowed 
them, these interesting personages remain 
immoveable as statues, or traverse a 
restricted space at an irregular pace, like a 
soldier before his sentry-box. Amongst 
these volunteer sentinels, there are some 
who finish their term of duty without 
having perceived anything but the grass 
and the sun, and these, in general, go home 
with a melancholy air; but others, more 
fortunate, end by gathering the fruits of 
their patience, and see succeed to the 
anxieties of expectation the charms of that 
instant which our fathers, in their over- 
refined style, named Pheure du berger, In 
this last class must be ranged a young 
man, very good-looking, who, towards the 
middle of March, had taken up his position 
at the entrance of the Tuileries gardens, 
opposite the Rue Castiglione. 


He keeps his eyes fixed in the 
direction of the Rue de la Paix, and 
at the end of half-an-hour’s waiting, 
they brighten up. A brown landau 
with grey horses is seen advancing, 
and as soon as it has reached the 
Rue Rivoli, he begins to walk slowly 
along the terrace; ‘obeying, ac- 
cording to all probability, a senti- 
ment of prudence to which lovers 
do not invariably attend’ The 
landau stopped at the gate, and 
three persons got out. The first 
was a man of thirty, dressed in 
black, with a white neckcloth and 
spectacles on nose; presenting 
the type of a priggish and pedantic 
aspirant to literary, scientific, or 
political distinction. The husband 
of the comedy, the prédestiné as 
defined by Balzac, stood confessed. 
The second was a distinguished- 
looking man in the autumn of life, 
dressed with exquisite propriety, 
and remarkable for the refined, 
grave,and melancholy expression of 
his features. The third was ‘ one of 
those young women, Parisian all 
over, who to real charms united all ° 
the conventional graces that modern 
education developes at the expense 
of less brilliant but more solid ad- 
vantages.’ 

This trio consists of M. Gastoul, 
an advocate who wishes to become 
a deputy, his wife, and the Marquis 
de Morsy, an unmarried man of 
family and fortune, who has passed 
his life in the pursuit of such social 
pleasures as the best Parisian circles 
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could offer. With too much pene- 
tration and good sense not to see 
and feel the incompatibility, he can- 
not resist the temptation of trying 
to supply by tact and experience 
the loss of those sympathetic attrac- 
tions which almost exclusively be- 
long to youth. He has established 
himself provisionally as the friend 
and adviser of Madame Gastoul, in 
the hope of gradually deepening 
the tie-into an affectionate attach- 
ment at the least; and his main 
object, when we are introduced to 
the party, is to prevent her from 
compromising herself with Louis 
d’Epenoy, the handsome cavalier 
who was waiting their arrival at the 
gate— 


On leaving the carriage, the young 
woman took the arm of the elderly man, 
and with a light gait mounted the steps 
which led to the terrace. Scarcely within 
the gate, without turning her head, she 
darted a glance which fixed with miraculous 
precision on the elegant lounger who had 
stopped at some distance. He doubtless 
expected this glance, for he; replied to it by 
one equally expressive. The pretty blonde 
then coloured slightly and raised her hand 
to her head, as if to replace under her 
bonnet the silken curls, which, however, 
were not seeking to escape. At the same 
instant her elderly friend pressed the arm 
within his, probably without intending it, 
and struck the ground vehemently with his 
gold-headed cane. 

‘ What is the matter with you, Monsieur 
de Morsy?’ she asked, with an astonished 
air. 

*T will tell you when your husband has 
quitted us,’ he replied, contracting his 
brow. 

‘Why not in his presence ? 
secret from M. Gastoul.’ 

*I hope not, madame,’ said M, de Morsy, 
with an accent of sadness which softened 
the severity of these words. 


I have no 


The raising the hand to the head 
was the signal that d’Epenoy might 
join them, which he does; and the 
Marquis might easily have seen that 
his warnings would be vain. But 
he perseveres in crossing the plans 
of his young rival, and even gains 
some advantages over him in the 
contest between youth and know- 
ledge, spring and autumn, nature 
and art; which is described in all 
its minute details with a graphic 
power conveying the strongest im- 
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pression of reality. At length the 
Marquis believes the victory won; 
Louis d’Epenoy has left Paris in 
disgrace with the lady for some 
compromising indiscretion ; and she 
is safe in the country with her hus- 
band. At the end of three months 
he resolves on [giving himself the 
treat of witnessing the beneficial 
results of his labour, and arrives at 
his chiteau, which adjoins that of 
M. Gastoul. Using the privilege 
of a neighbour and intimate friend, 
he enters the domain by a private 
door, avoids the principal staircase, 
and goes at once to the drawing- 
room habitually occupied by ma- 
dame. 


The door was half open, As much agi- 
tated as a youth in love for the first time, 
the elderly adorer pushed it quietly and 
advanced to the threshold; but he stopped 
suddenly and turned deadly pale, as if he 
felt a dagger pierce his heart. At the end 
of the room, stretched upon a sofa, en- 
cumbered with journals and pamphlets, 
M. Gastoul was sleeping the sleep of the 
just. Near a window, his young wife, 
luxuriously reclining in an arm-chair, had 
a piece of embroidery on her knees, but was 
not at work on it: before her, Louis 
d’Epenoy, seated on a stool and holding a 
book which he was not reading, seemed in 


s? 


mute adoration, whilst all the time keeping 
a sharp eye on the sleeping husband. Every- 
thing about them betrayed their secret in- 
telligence, their mutual love. 


The shock is too much for the 
Marquis; he staggers out of the 
house as soon as he can get clear of 
M. Gastoul; and we next hear of 
him as a broken-down old man, 
without an enjoyment, an illusion, 
or a hope. 


White hairs, a loving soul, and no child- 
ren! What a destiny! Instead of rallying, 
as is frequently done, those who undergo it, 
we should pity them; they are sufficiently 
punished for having transgressed the divine 
law which, in dividing the life of man into 
two parts, has given a treasure to each: 
to youth, love: to old age, paternity. 


Qui excuse, accuse; and when M. 
de Portmartin undertakes to apolo- 
gise for the absence of a strong 
moral sense in Charles de Bernard’s 
writings, he tacitly admits that its 
presence is imperfectly marked. ‘In 
several of his novels, it would seem 
that life, friendship, love, marriage, 
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plighted faith, conjugal fidelity, vows 
kept or broken, social diplomacy, 
are reduced to a green cloth and 
a game of cards, to be played as 
well as possible without down- 
right cheating. But then, it is 
urged, he had such a detestation of 
hypocrisy, and he was so anxious to 
lay bare all the littlenesses and self- 
delusions which corrupt society, 
that he forgot to hold up models 
to be imitated as well as examples 
to be shunned. ‘To sum up all, he 
will live as the most attractive per- 
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sonification of his class and time, 
as the justest and truest expression 
of what an homme d’esprit was led 
to think, observe, feel, regret, and 
paint, during those ten years of 
apparent prosperity and interior 
disorganisation which preceded and 
heralded our catastrophes!’ This 
is the precise light in which we 
wish him to be presented and under- 
stood. 

Charles de Bernard died on the 
6th of March, 1850, aged forty-six, of 
an organic disease of long standing. 


THE ORGAN IN SCOTLAND. 


HIS is a rainy day. In the 

morning, at eight o’clock, if 
you had walked down from this 
house through a green shady lane, 
with rich hedges and great trees 
on either hand, you would, at a 
distance of half-a-mile, have sud- 
denly come upon the sea, looking 
leaden and sullen. Entering the 
* sea, you would have found it very 
cold. There was no rain then; 
but in an hour the clouds gathered, 
the wind moaned in a wintry way, 
and the drenching showers fell, 
wafted in from the Atlantic by 
the rainy south-west. Now the 
trees are green, the hedges are 
green, the ripening corn-field hard 
by is beginning to grow yellow, 
the roads that pass near are deep 
with mud. The sea, a grecn ex- 
panse, is three hundred feet below; 
the ground slopes steeply down to 
it. Above, there are moorlands, now 
looking quite black. On the whole, 
it is a day on which to record cer- 
tain facts which have lately come 
within the scope of the writer’s ob- 
servation. 

Here is a little staircase. It is 
steep and dark: the steps are of 
wood. Let us ascend it. Now 
where are we ; and what do our eyes 
behold ? 

We are in a gallery in a church. 
It is a cruciform church, with short 
transepts. It is a Gothic edifice. 
The open roof is supported by beams 
of dark oak; the plaster between 
the beams is painted blue. We may 


discover three windows filled with 
stained glass ; one is a rose window, 
two are fanlets. This gallery, 
situated at the extremity of the 
longest limb of the cross, is filled 
by a large and handsome organ. 
A small boy is blowing, solemnly 
working along handle up and down. 
Some one is playing at the instru- 
ment; there are the magnificent 
tones, so rich, sweet, soft, majestic. 
I reflect how my slight acquaint- 
ance, Dr. Bumptious, in tones that 
set one’s teeth on edge, has often 
declared in my unwilling ears that 
the human voice is far finer than 
any instrument. Just listen to his 
human voice (in so far as his voice 
can be called human), and you will 
be well assured of that. 

But surely there is nothing par- 
ticular or remarkable in a Gothic 
church, nor yet in an organ gallery. 
Yes, my reader; but there is some- 
thing very remarkable in finding an 
organ here. Look from this gallery 
towards the other end of the church, 
in the subdued light of stained glass 
and dark oak. What do you sce 
there? No altar, no reading-desk, 
no creed, nor commandments, nor 
Lord’s prayer emblazoned : none of 
the things to which you are accus- 
tomed. ‘There is just a pulpit and 
nothing else. You know what that 
means. This is a Scotch parish 
church. The Church of Scotland 
has no bishops and no liturgy. 
This is a Presbyterian place of 
worship. And let me tell you, it isa 
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great sign of the times to see this 
organ here. 

This is a week-day. There is no 
service. It is a day of practising. 
Let me relate some facts as to the 
Sunday services of this church. 

Last Sunday was the first of our 
holiday-time: our first Sunday here. 
And inasomewhat rainy and stormy 
morning, several figures might have 
been discerned leaving this dwelling 
about 10°30 AM. Having walked 
a mile and a half along a breezy 
way, parallel with the sea and far 
above it, they might have been 
seen descending a path which 
leads to the church already men- 
tioned. As you draw near the place, 
the tinkling of a somewhat feeble 
bell falls upon the ear. It is not 
the sort of bell which has summoned 
the writer to church. He remem- 
bers a day on which, at the appointed 
hour of worship, 2 man appeared at 
the church door and violently rang 
a dinner bell of small dimensions. 
Entering the church, among many 
more, you discover that the build- 
ing, which holds five hundred and 
fifty or so, is well filled; indeed, 
almost crowded. As the bell ceased, 
the pealing organ began, and played 
a pretty voluntary. Though the 
organ has been here for no more 
than five or six Sundays, and 
though a good many of the congre- 
gation probably never heard an 
organ in church in their lives till 
this organ came here, the people 
took it all as a matter of course. 
They have got quite accustomed to 
it. I am not going to give youa 
description of the service of the 
Scotch Church, though the most 
eloquent of living historians, after 
being present at a Scotch service 
for the first time, told the writer 
that the thing which mainly im- 
pressed him was, what an opp ser- 
vice it was. Only let it be said, 
that public worship begins with the 
singing of a psalm. And here, 
leaving the moral atmosphere, and 
understanding what prejudices and 
prepossessions must have been got 
over before such a thing could be, 
it was very strange to hear the 
organ play all the tune first, and 
then to see the congregation rise to 
their feet, with one consent, and 
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sing the psalm with a somewhat 
too powerful accompaniment. Tor 
the mode, hallowed to many Scotch 
hearts by old associations, is to sit 
still while you sing: thus indeed 
diminishing the power of your 
lungs to half; but still bearing 
abundant compensation in the 
thought that thus you are finding 
testimony against the corrupt mode 
of the unreformed church on the 
southern side of the Tweed. But 
how fine and cheering was that 
great volume of sound, that Sunday 
morning when the writer first heard 
an organ inaScotch church! Every 
one sung out with heart and voice : 
the choir, placed in the organ gal- 
lery, was quite drowned by the con- 
gregation; walls and roof seemed 
as vibrating; and the whole thing 
quickened devotion, and prepared 
one for the following prayers! Just 
one thought did intrude into the 
mind, that should have been wholly 
filled with God’s praise: under the 
circumstances an excusable thought. 
The thought was this. Now I have 
heard some men, whom no one pro- 
posed to shut up in a lunatic asy- 
lum, say that this is wrong! 

Of course the great principle on 
which all objections to the use of 
the organ in public worship go, is 
this: Zhe uglier and more disagree- 
able anything is, the likelier it is to 
be the right thing. 

But no more now about that ser- 
vice: which was the very first Sun- 
day’s service at which the writer 
ever heard an organ in a Scotch 
church. 

A little more than nine years 
ago, an article written by this hand 
appeared in this Magazine ; an article 
entitled The Organ Question. About 
that time people in Scotland were 
begining to think that, considering 
the atrocious badness' of church 
music generally in this country, it 
might be desirable to do something 
towards improving it. Let it be 
said, with thankfulness, that in the 
last nine years, a good deal has 
been done, both in town and country, 
to that end. Ladies and gentlemen 
have, in many cases, come to be- 
lieve that there is nothing degrading 
in becoming members of amateur 
choirs; and the consequence is, 
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that in many churches you have 
voices of such refinement and culti- 
vation to lead the praise, as could 
not be got previously except at very 
great expense. You have the words 
sung, properly pronounced. And 
ins of the abominable tunes, 
full of flourishes and repetitions, 
which ambitious Scotch precentors 
were fond of singing, you have 
ecclesiastical music, simple, grave, 
easily joined in by all with ear and 
voice. Bran-new tunes, by pushing 
music-masters, have been in great 
measure forbidden; and music cen- 
turies old, as much better than 
those as Canterbury Cathedral is 
better than Salem Chapel, has come 
into use. Of course, early in the 
progress of the movement, voices 
here and there asked whether the 
organ might not be had. But so 
keen was the prejudice against that 
noble instrument in the minds of 
many who had broken away from 
the belief in the infallibility of a 
Pope or a Church, only to substi- 
tute for that the belief in the infalli- 
bility, even in matters esthetical, 
of John Knox and a few more, that 
though the writer felt that the 
general use of the organ in Scot- 
land was a thing quite as sure to 
come in time as the flowing of the 
the tide, he said, at that time, that 
the existing generation of Scotchmen 
would not live to see it. But though 
some good people, who are entitled 
to credit for entire sincerity, and 
whose dread of removing the old 
landmarks was not wholly unrea- 
sonable, did as it were go down 
to the seashore and order the tide 
to cease flowing, stating that if it 
continued to flow it would be guilty 
of perjury, blasphemy, ingratitude, 
and even of bad taste, yet the tide 
quietly and surely progressed. And 
now, it is matter for wonder, where 
you find an educated Scotchman or 
Scotchwoman, under fifty years old, 
who is not clearly in favour of the 
organ: in favour, that is, of allow- 
ing congregations who want an 
organ to get one, and congregations 
who don’t want an organ to do 
without it. Things have advanced 
much more rapidly than any one 
would have believed possible ten 
years since. In Edinburgh, there 
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is but one organ in use in a parish 
church; but in Glasgow, which is 
assuredly the capital of the wealth 
and enterprise of Scotland, there 
already are in use, or will be in use 
within a few weeks, no fewer than 
seven or eight. The Town Church, 
whose walls used to re-echo the 
eloquence of Chalmers, has for 
many months had instrumental 
music: and I can testify from expe- 
rience, that the praise there is 
almost overwhelming, for its vast 
volume and heartiness. The con- 
gregation is for the most part of 
a humble class; just of that class 
where one might have expected 
lingering prejudice against the 
‘Kist fw’ o’ whistles ;’ but the large 
church is densely crowded, and 
every soul sings with might and 
main. The sound is as of thunder. 
Country churches progress more 
slowly: I believe this church by 
the seaside is almost the first which 
has started the true organ: not the 
harmonium, which is but a poor 
substitute. But without any gift 
of prophecy, one may safely predict 
that in a few years the organ will 
excite no more surprise in a Scotch 
church than now it does in an Eng- 
lish one; and that every congrega- 
tion will have an organ which wants 
one, and can afford it. 

Now, does any reader of this page 
desire to know how the phenome- 
non of the organ gallery and the 
organ appeared in this church? 
How is it that on any Sunday you 
may find the congregation here 
devoutly worshipping with the aid 
of that grand instrument which 
some years ago appeared to many 
in Scotland as a thing to be longed 
for but not to be had ? 

Well, things have gone on rapidly 
within the last three or four years. 
I remember, as yesterday, the day 
when one of the magistrates of the 
northern metropolis told me that 
the previous Sunday he and his 
fellows had paid an official visit to 
a certain church; and that the 
music was aided by an harmonium 
for the first time. One clergyman, 
greatly daring, and having ascer- 
tained that his flock would like it, 
made that beginning. The question 
of instrumental musie, thus raised, 
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came before the Supreme Court of 
the Scotch Church at its meeting in 
May, 1864, and a decision was come 
to, which many regarded as tacitly 
sanctioning the organ, and which 
some regarded as doing something 
else. That uncertain sound would 
not do, and the General Assembly, 
in May last, having the organ ques- 
tion again brought up, decided that 
the power of permitting or refusing 
the use of an organ by any congre- 
gation, lies with the Presbytery of 
the bounds; and recommended that 
when any congregation did, with 
something like unanimity, express 
to the Presbytery its wish for an 
organ, the Presbytery should give 
that wish the most favourable con- 
sideration. This judgment of the 
Supreme Court was carried by a 
majority against another which had 
been proposed, whose gist was that 
each congregation should be free to 
have an organ if it liked, without 
es leave of the Presbytery at 
all. 

So you see what a Scotch minister 
has to do, if his congregation comes 
in a unanimous way, and says it 
wants an organ. Go to the Presby- 
tery at its next meeting, produce 
satisfactory evidence of the congre- 
gation’s wish, and the permission of 
the Presbytery has followed as of 
course in all such cases hitherto. 
Of course, if a considerable por- 
tion of the congregation desires to 
go on in the old way, it is all quite 
fair that their bias or prejudice 
should be considered. The burden 
of proof must rest on those who 
want a change. And a usage 
hitherto maintained under an under- 
stood common law, ought not to be 
altered unless people are nearly 
unanimous in wishing that it should 
be altered. If your congregation 
esteems an organ as an emblem of 
Baal, you would be very foolish if 
you try to thrust an organ upon it. 
But if your congregation unani- 
mously desires to have an organ, you 
will be equally silly if you make any 
opposition to that desire. The fact 
is, a clergyman of the Scotch 
Church who likes the organ, is in 
precisely the same position as a 
clergyman of the Anglican Church 
who would like to put his choir in 
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surplices. It is a pure matter of 
zesthetics: there is no principle in- 
volved. And if worthy people have 
a keen prejudice against the thing, 
esteeming it as a rag of Popery, 
and as the thin end of the wedge 
whose thick end is Father Newman 
or else Bishop Colenso; why, you 
will (if you have good sense and 
good feeling) yield meanwhile to that 
prejudice, and try gradually to edu- 
cate people out of it. ‘I have no ob- 
jection to the organ, said a worthy 
mechanic to a Scotch clergyman, 
within the last few weeks; ‘but I 
understand that whenever the organ 
is brought in, there’s to be an attack 
made on the doctrine of the atone- 
ment.’ A choral service is a fine 
thing; but the Anglican rector who 
tries to establish it in a church 
where all the people abominate it, 
isa great fool. So an organ is a 
fine thing; but no man of sense 
will thrust it upon people who revolt 
at it. 

The following temperate and ju- 
dicious remarks are from a ser- 
mon published by Dr. Robertson, 
minister of Glasgow Cathedral; date 
minister, alas that it must be said. 
He had not asuperior among the 
Scotch clergy: for manly grasp of 
mind, for pith and point in treating 
his subject, he had hardly an equal. 
Let it be added, that a more genial, 
kindly, liberal-minded, and honest 
man, never walked this earth. 
Here are that eminent man’s views 
about instrumental music in 
church :— 

‘With regard to church music, 
every one knows that the question 
is coming to be more and more 
understood every day, whether it 
would not be an experiment to 
make use of the help of instru- 
ments. 

‘There seems to be no good rea- 
son why this should not be done. 
Under the ancient Jewish dispen- 
sation the harp, the timbrel, and 
other instruments of music, were 
used in the service of God; and 
there seems to be nothing in the 
New Testament principles to forbid 
our making use, in like manner, of 
such instrumental aid to the voice 
as may be suitable to the habits 
and associations of the present day. 
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There are many instruments, cer- 
tainly, which one would hardly like 
to hear in church service: our asso- 
ciations being such, that the use of 
them is not in the meantime, and is 
not likely ever to become, appro- 
priately suggestive of reverent ideas. 
There is one instrument, however, 
against which this objection does 
not lie,—I mean the organ. And I 
do not hesitate to say in public, 
what I have often said, and heard 
many of my brethren say, in private, 
that there appears to be no reason 
why such congregations as may wish 
it, should not be permitted to em- 
ploy this help to the voice. The 
matter is not so important as to be 
worth division in congregations : but 
should any congregation desire it, 
with a near approach to unanimity, 
it seems only consistent with a rea- 
sonable liberty that they should be 
allowed to gratify their wish.’ 

Piain good sense, I know that my 
readers will say : who could doubt 
all that? But let me tell you that 


there are worthy folk in Scotland 
still, who would accuse the man 
who should say all that of no one 
knows what fearful heresy. Hap- 


pily, they cannot burn him. And 
I am not entirely sure that they 
would, even if they could. 

Tact is needed to put the use of 
the organ before prejudiced minds 
in the way least likely to awake 
prejudice. An esteemed friend of 
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the writer, some time ago, had an 
organ erected in his church. A 
voluntary was played before and 
after service. Some honest people 
complained of this. They said that 
this sound was not worship. ‘I 
don’t say it is, replied their in- 
genious pastor; ‘but neither is the 
shuffling of feet and slamming of 
pew doors as people are coming in 
and going out: and don’t you think 
the organ, which drowns these 
noises, is the pleasantest sound of 
the two?’ There was no resisting 
that way of putting the case. And 
yet that way was perfectly true. 
Would that every good cause, which 
needs to be judiciously put, had as 
able an advocate! 

Of course, all this movement has 
been accompanied by some ill- 
humour on both sides. Excellent 
men, ultra-conservative in all things, 
have been known to accuse the 
advocates of the organ of various 
forms of heterodoxy: of Socinianism, 
Atheism, and even of Bourignianism. 
On the other hand, the advocates of 
the organ, impaticnt of an opposi- 
tion which they esteemed as the 
result of stupid prejudice, have in 
many cases been known to describe 
their opponents as pig-headed block- 
heads. Excellent men, doubtless, 
on either side: but controversy 
tends to wax keen. For we are a 
perfervid race; and sometimes fail 
to do each other justice. 

ac. BB. 
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WILLIAM HENRY HUNT, WATER-COLOUR PAINTER. 


pees HENRY HUNT, one 
| of the most original English 
artists, who possessed power to treat: 
one at least of the many classes of 
subjects in which he dealt better 
than any before him had done, 
was a son of John and Judith Hunt. 
John Hunt seems to have been a 
man of mark in his order, a tho- 
rough Englishman of the last cen- 
tury type, a Londoner in a small 
manufacturing way of business, who 
exhibited in all we know of his life 
the peculiarities of his class and 
period. Of Hunt’s mother, except 
that she was a kindly and domesti- 
cated woman, who looked after her 
sickly child with exemplary atten- 
tion, we have heard nothing. Her 
husband was by trade a tin-plate 
worker, that is, he made cannisters, 
tin boxes, and such like ware; he 
was also a japanner, and decorated 
his goods in the usual way, with 
green, and black, and gold, or red 
and brown. It is certain that John 
Hunt was intelligent and ‘handy’ 
above the ordinary way of his class; 
this appears in the fact that he was 
largely employed at the theatres, 
where his trade is much in request, 
and ingenious practitioners called 
for. ‘That he was so employed may 
account for his living in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the more 
important dramatic establishments, 
within a very short distance from 
several similar places, and, what is 
more interesting to us, as concerning 
William Henry Hunt himself, as 
pointing directly to the origin of a 
taste for the drama and theatrical 
things, which remained with the 
artist longer than he was able to 
enjoy them, was one of the chief 
sources of his pleasures, and, how- 
ever strange it may seem to those 
who know him by his works alone, 
was exercised in scene-painting 
during a part of his early life. 

The house where Hunt was born 
yet stands in what is now called 
Endell-street, Long Acre; it is still 
occupied by a member of his family, 
who carries on the trade of John 
Hunt as it was established there 


nearly a century ago. The’ street 
was then called Old Belton-street, 
the house was then, as now, num- 
bered eight. In any other country 
than this the place would be visited 
by many who are grateful for the 
pleasant visions of homely life, the 
fresh fruit, lush herbage, brilliantly 
delicate flowers, and sweet sea-coast 
landscapes which he who was born 
there gave us. Born in what was 
apparently one of the least conge- 
nial localities fortune could have 
selected for him, there is that un- 
expected contrast in Hunt’s case 
between the place and his works 
which also presented itself in the 
cases of Turner, his neighbour in 
birth and inferior in social level; 
Reynolds, the country schoolmaster’s 
son, who reached the apex of London 
fashion and preserved its features 
for us; Opie, Etty, and others. 
That men such as Wilkie, Con- 
stable, Gainsborough, and Stanfield, 
should illustrate the scenes and men 
among which they were born does 
not strike the fancy like the anti- 
thesis that is seemingly involved 
between dingy Old Belton-street and 
those rural and humorous subjects 
by which Hunt is known to us, and 
which are hardly less contrasted 
with regard to his town life than 
those exquisitely-coloured interiors 
and charmingly-homely feelings 
which the man portrayed not less 
ably. When mere fashion has less 
influence in Art than is now the 
case, the beautiful pictures of the 
early and middle periods of the 
artist’s life and practice will attain 
recognition of the fullest sort, and 
Hunt will be regarded as a painter 
of -widely-spread and original 
powers. ‘ 

A few words on this house in Old 
Belton-street will not be wasted in 
putting a background, so to say, to 
the figure of William Henry Hunt 
as an artist: these are not less de- 
manded to complete the personal 
resemblance I mean to draw. Old 
Belton-street, now Endell-street, 
ran directly north and south 
through a fetid and crowded mass 
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of habitations, intersected many 
dirty courts and ways that could 
hardly be called thoroughfares, and 
connected Long Acre with High- 
street, St. Giles. It is in the parish 
of St. Giles, of evil fame; having 
been enlarged and renewed, there is 
little more of the old aspect of the 
place left than is supplied by several 
of its best houses, these comprise the 
row of which number eight formed 
one. One side of the street has 
been removed, the road has been 
widened, a church and several large 
factories of the handsome sort have 
filled the ground whereon stood the 
ill-conditioned houses that dark- 
ened Hunt’s prospect, as in youth 
he stood before his father’s : door. 
The northern part of Old Belton- 
street was narrowed to not more 
than ten feet of roadway, and its 
extremity covered by an archway 
with a house over it. The interior 
of number eight and its adjoining 
workshops was hardly more invit- 
ing to the lover of rural life than 
the outside of the house. There 
Hunt was,born in March, 1790; he 
was christened at the neighbouring 
church of St. Giles on the twenty- 
eighth of that month; he passed a 
sickly childhood here; and here, 
until he was well advanced in man- 
hood, and could keep a house for 
himself, he lived and painted. 

What in the first instance directed 
Hunt’s attention towards Art, I do 
not know, nor shall we probably 
ever learn what chance glimpse 
of country life led his affection 
that way. He had friends, his 
mother’s family, who lived at a 
distance from London. It is likely 
that consideration for his weakly 
health brought him often into the 
open country; for the most part, 
however, he dwelt at home in the 
house} in St. Gules’s, where he 
amused himself with drawing and 
painting, for which an invalid child- 
hood gave ample opportunities. 
There was the little bedroom, the 
workshops near at hand, the indul- 
gent mother, often bribing him with 
money to take medicine, and let- 
ting him stay from school oftener 
than the father approved. How 
much the sick lad needed rest and 
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amusement is indicated unmistak- 
ably by the sort of penmanship and 
irregular ways of spelling which 
characterized his private correspon- 
dence. It is amusing to observe 
throughout his innumerable letters 
how, when a state occasion pre- 
sented itself, the words were heed- 
fully spelt and the handwriting 
made precise and clear. These 
signs of self-respect are noteworthy, 
and to be esteemed in the practice 
of a man who might dispense with 
clerkly accomplishments. Few had 
ampler excuses for neglecting what 
many of our statesmen have not 
been zealous to cultivate. An in- 
valid boy, a student of painting, 
whose business it was to express 
himself in other than literary ways, 
may .be forgiven the employment 
of a few superfluous /s, the omission 
of a needful r or two, and even if 
he unseasonably parted with some 
final gs. I am bound to aver that 
in all his letters that have come 
before me, the forms of expression, 
and even the style they display, are 
apt, terse, and happy: they show 
the clearness of the writer’s head. 
Many of these letters breathe love 
for nature of the intensest sort. In 
age and debility the writer laments 
that he no longer dared to ‘ work 
out of doors’ as he delighted to do. 
Some of the epistles are simply 
manly and affectionate in their sen- 
timents, some contain personal jests 
and quips of the homeliest order ; 
others, and these are many, give 
admirable advice to students who 
sought his counsel in Art, the words 
having the constant burthen, ‘ Na- 
ture, nature—go to nature!’ 

The most marked thing I have 
learned about Hunt's father con- 
cerns my subject, and is eminently 
characteristic of the well-to-do, pro- 
vident Englishman of the lower 
middle class of that, and, I trust, of 
former and more recent times. John 
Hunt was strongly opposed to his 
son’s choice of the artistic profession. 
He saw nothing hopeful in such a 
venture; and, after strenuous, and, 
it is said, even physical demon- 
stration of resistance, he consented 
to the scheme on a condition which 
was, if we place ourselves on the 
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father’s ground, evidently the wisest 
he could have proposed. He stipu- 
lated that the boy should be regu- 
larly apprenticed toa ‘ master artist,’ 
and agreed to pay a premium for 
his son’s professional education. 
This was the course taken in simi- 
lar circumstances with regard to 
several of the greatest Italian 
painters, probably, indeed, in the 
vases of most of them who wrought 
in ateliers; certainly it was not 
novel in England. Reynolds was 
apprenticed to Hudson, and a pre- 
mium of £120 paid to the master. 
I believe it is still the practice to 
do the like with regard to engravers 
in this country: e.g., Mr. Cousins 
was apprenticed to 8. W. Reynolds. 
If we are to judge by the suprising 
number of his pupils who attained 
fame, the best art-teacher of that 
day was John Varley, one of the 
founders of the Society of Painters 
in Water-Colours, personally, men- 
tally, and technically a very re- 
markable man, whose long career 
deserves to be traced with more at- 
tention than has yet been given to 
it. To this thoroughly good fel- 
low, excellent artist, and enthusiast, 
young Hunt was duly bound when 
he was about sixteen years of age. 
It is right to say that the premium 
paid on the apprenticeship of Hunt 
was not a paternal sacrifice, John 
Hunt was well able to afford it, and 
Varley about the last man who 
would have’ insisted on it from a 
poor person. 

Among Varley’s pupils at this 
time were several who became re- 
markable: to wit, Mulready, the 
leader of the working class, and, 
in fact, the instructor de facto of 
the motley group of youths who 
made Varley’s house in Harris- 
place, Oxford-street, and that which 
he inhabited at a later time, num- 
ber eighteen Broad-street, Golden- 
square, their academy, and, if all be 
true that I have heard, ‘their club. 
At any rate, there took place their 
meetings, discussions—a great deal 
of discussion took place there—and 
studies. There time was wasted 
wofully. Along with Mulready, but 
somewhat younger, and well able to 
appreciate the power of the young 
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Irishman, was Mr. Linnell, another 
pupil of Varley, who did not, how- 
ever, remain long with him, and 
Copley Fielding. Four such pupils 
as Mulready, Hunt, Linnell, and 
Fielding, would serve to distinguish 
any ‘painter. I have to add to the 
names of Varley’s pupils that of one 
of the greatest living artists, a man 
whose influence in the English 
school of painting has been incalcu- 
lably powerful. Mr. Holman Hunt 
owns himself indebted for some good 
counsel to that John Varley who in 
his youth and prosperous state had 
the humorist and flower-painter 
in his school, and lived until in 
age and comparative poverty he 
aided the scriptural illustrator and 
oriental student. 

As I have said, Mulready was the 
leading spirit at Varley’s, he was 
very intimately connected with the 
family of his master, and concerned 
in their interests. It was by Mul- 
ready’s advice that both Hunt and 
Mr. Linnell entered the Academy in 
order to study, with greater severity 
than the loose ways of Varley’s house 
permitted, from the human form, in 
the antique and the life. Mulready, 
although the pupil of a landscape 
painter, and at that time mainly prac- 
tised in that branch of Art, saw the 
necessity that any one who desired 
to excel should study the figure. We 
all know how his love of such study 
made him work all his life as if he 
were, to use his own words, ‘ draw- 
ing for a medal.’ That work was 
mostly carried on in the Life School 
of the Royal Academy, where he 
was not only the best draughtsman, 
but the most persevering student. 
It is remarkable that the respective 
degrees of earnestness with which 
this notion of the importance of 
study from the life was carried out 
by Mulready, Mr. Linnell, and Hunt, 
are distinctly impressed on their 
manners of drawing and even of 
painting, especially in dealing with 
solid forms. Hunt’s pictures, par- 
ticularly those executed in oil, dis- 
play his comparative neglect of the 
precept. Even those in water-colour, 
produced when nearly half a century 
of study had made his hand precise in 
dealing with a limited range of sub- 
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jects, confirm the loss. Hunt en- 
tered the Academy soon after Haydon 
arrived there; Wilkie also came 
within a short time. The school 
contained many men of note. Hunt, 
as an old fellow-student tells me, 
drew the ‘ Gladiators, and his early 
entrance to the Life School was con- 
fidently predicted. It isnot certain 
if Hunt ever drew from the life in 
the Academy school, and I am dis- 
inclined to believe that he could 
have had at any period of his career 
much practice from the nude. Ex- 
cellent as was his drawing of figures 
in drapery, it is deficient in that 
precision and firmness of treatment 
which characterize the accomplished 
draughtsman from the naked form. 
This shortcoming shows itself at 
many points. In this respect I 
fancy he must have resembled 
Turner. 

Mr. Linnell was Hunt’s com- 
panion in this part of his life. The 
pair, as Turner and Girtin had 
done before them, were accustomed 
during the summer-time to sketch 
on the banks and in the neighbour- 
hood of the Thames. Teddington, 
Richmond, Hammersmith (near the 
mall of which place Turner was 
then living),Chiswick, Millbank, and 
Lambeth, each in turn offered a 
school and means of practice. Mr. 
Linnell possesses a considerable 
number of studies made by Hunt 
and himself at this period (1805-9) ; 
these are all in oil colours, copies of 
bits of scenery, hedgerows, banks, 
little landscapes, comprising trees 
and cottages; water is frequently 
introduced. Of these, those which 
Mr. Linnell identifies as Hunt’s, 
then his junior in practice, are de- 
cidedly the least powerful and pre- 
cise; they show less experience in 
Art than those of his companion, and 
less knowledge of what was desir- 
able. 

I have said that Hunt found one 
of the most entrancing of his sources 
of pleasure in the theatre, and that 
the connexion between the playhouse 
and the painter was by no means 
remote or inoperative. In late 
years it was very striking to see the 
white-haired, eager-looking old man 
absorbed in the glitter and show of 
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the stage. A friend could offer him 
no greater treat than what a box 
afforded ; and there he would sit, his 
hands upon his stick-top, bent for- 
ward with strength of interest in 
the performance, his eyes bright as 
those of a child, his mouth restless 
with emotion. Contrary to all one 
would expect from such a man, 
those kinds of theatrical entertain- 
ments which charmed Hunt most 
were of the melodramatic and 
‘ spectacle’ order ; a sensational piece 
was his delight, fire-works fascinated 
him, blue and red fire had charms 
at the age of nearly threescore 
and ten years. The kindest thing 
that I have learnt of one of the best- 
hearted and ablest of our writers on 
modern painters and pictures is that 
he would occasionally be Hunt's 
companion at these strange, and, 
one would think, startlingly un- 
congenial spectacles. Drury Lane 
Theatre had pre-eminent interest 
with William Henry Hunt, for had 
he not been engaged in decorating 
that small section of Fairyland? 
When, after the fire of 1809, Wyatt 
rebuilt this house, a Mr. Dixon su- 
perintended the decoration of its in- 
terior. This gentleman wasastudent 
of the Royal Academy, and sought 
his assistants for the work in the 
schools of that institution. Hunt 
was one of these; he executed part 
of the drop scene, which represented 
‘The Temple of Apollo, and dida 
good deal to the Corinthian columns, 
tripods, &c.: his handling is said to 
have been very effective. His share 
in these works does not seem to 
have been of an important order; 
the fact, apart from the companion- 
ship with several artists of note, is 
of little consequence. Probably at a 
later date he had more to do with 
scene-painting. 

Hunt’s position among his fellow- 
students, even before this time, must 
have been a respectable one. Such 
a position is attained by ability 
alone. It appears to have been some- 
what earlier than the scene-painting 
occupation offered itself that my sub- 
ject came in contact with the well- 
known Dr. Munro, George III.’s phy- 
sician in insanity,a man of portly 
person, good social standing, and 
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wealth, who displayed through many 
years a genuine and serviceable love 
for the arts. He frequently had 
Girtin, Turner, and others to take 
tea and todraw at his town residence 
on the Adelphi-terrace. On these 
occasions this Meecenas gave to stu- 
dents of promise such sums for their 
works done in the course of two 
hours, as he thought their ability 
deserved, and probably their need 
justified. I have no hesitation in 
saying that the occasional five or 
ten shillings so obtained was of ser- 
vice many times to the poor students 
who were invited to draw and leave 
behind them their productions of the 
evening. It has been assumed that 
Dr. Munro made a profit from these 
works, or, at any rate, sought to ob- 
tain one. Now, independently of the 
problematical value of the greater 
part of the drawings produced, 
and the consequent rashness of the 
adventure when undertaken on a 
large scale, it may be assumed that 
the youths did not think themselves 
wronged in the matter; they were 
glad to go, so long as it suited 
their purposes. A parcel of Hunt’s 
studies after Gainsborough sold, 
at the Doctor’s death, at any but 
remunerative prices. These meet- 
ings took place after the Academy 
school was closed in the even- 
ing. The tasks set before Hunt and 
Mr. Linnell, his companion in this 
as in other things, was to make 
copies from drawings by good artists, 
such as Gainsborough, of which the 
Doctor had a considerable number ; 
these were produced by means of 
black and white chalks on blue paper. 
The fees given to our friends were 
one shilling and sixpence each; 
those given to Turner and Girtin 
are said to have been not less than 
two shillings and sixpence each. 
Not only did Hunt visit Dr. Munro 
at the Adelphi-terrace, but also at 
his country house at Bushey, near 
Watford, where he drew and painted 
from nature under the Doctor’s di- 
rections. In these excursions, which 
sometimes occupied more than a 
month at a time, Hunt was, Iam 
told, paid seven shillings and six- 
pence a-day. At times it happened 
that the employer discove the 
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student not to be going on so steadily 
as he judged right, or that he was 
tending to heedlessness in execu- 
tion; he would then come behind 
Hunt, put him out of his chair, and 
wipe out with a sponge the least 
satisfactory portions of a drawing. 
This was not a bad school for a 
young painter. It is evident that 
Dr. Munro was really keeping a sort 
of rural academy, exhibiting, how- 
ever, a novel feature in the fact that 
the master paid the pupils, which 
is exactly the reverse of the ordinary 
practice. Kindly Dr. Munro’s house 
has, I believe, been pulled down; but 
therein were held many meetings of 
good painters, ladies, and good men. 
To him the English school of water- 
colour painting owes a great debt. 
For some of its earliest and less for- 
tunate professors he continued his 
friendship literally unto the grave. 
Side by side in the churchyard at 
Bushey stand three tombs that were 
erected by Dr. Munro; they are 
placed over the graves of Edridge, 
Hearne, and the Doctor’s own son, 
Alexander, a youth of promise. 

I think it was about the time 
when Hunt was unemployed at 
Bushey that the Earl of Essex— 
Girtin’s deliverer from Bridewell— 
commissioned him to paint some in- 
terior views of the house at Cassio- 
bury, which is near to Bushey, and 
landscapes of the park belonging to 
that famous residence. Two such 
drawings, by Hunt, are engraved, 
and aed in aqua-tint, in Brit- 
ton’s Account of Cassiobury, together 
with several by Turner and others, 
At Cassiobury is still preserved an 
early oil-picture by Hunt, represent- 
ing theinterior of a cottage, in which 
are seated two old men, one of whom 
is examining the hilt of a sword; 
the sun comes strongly into the 
room, lighting up all the contents. 
This picture is painted in a very 
hard yet solid and careful manner, 
the expressions of the men are ad- 
mirably rendered. At Cassiobury 
is also a water-colour sketch by 
Hunt, a copy from an oil-picture, 
which is now in the possession of 
the Dowager Countess of Essex ; 
this is a portrait of a gardener who 
is still living. At the sale of Hunt’s 
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drawings, after his death, there were 
many views of Cassiobury. Judging 
by their style, I should think these 
must have been made at a later 
period of Hunt’s life than that to 
which I now refer; some of the 
drawings were wrongly stated to 
represent parts of Cassiobury. 

Hunt became for the first time an 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy in 
1807, when he was in his eighteenth 
year andin pupilage to Varley. He 
gave his address at the master’s 
house, 18 Broad-street, and contri- 
buted three pictures in oil colours, 
entitled ‘Scene near Hounslow ’ (51), 
‘View near Reading’ (78), and 
‘Scene near Leatherhead’ (190). 
He also exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in the years 1808, 1809, 
1810, 1811—these pictures were all 
in oil colours. Hunt occupied him- 
self by giving lessons in drawing, 
taking portraits when sitters came, 
and in every way working hard after 
nature unflinchingly. In 1811 the 
apprenticeship to Varley probably 
expired, for I find that, although 
the latter resided in Broad-street 
until 1815, Hunt’s address was in the 
earlier year changed from Varley’s 
to his father’s house in Old Belton- 
street. It is presumable, therefore, 
that he was residing at home and 
dependent on his father. Hunt’s con- 
nexion with the Society of Painters 
in Water Colours, of which he lived 
to be one of the most distinguished 
members, began at a crisis in the 
history of that body. 

This happened in the year 1814. 
It appears that a split had taken 
place in the councils of the society, 
and several of its leading members 
seceded; among these were J. J. 
Chalon, De Wint, Gilpin, Hills, 
Nash, Reinagle, and Pugin. Al- 
though David Cox was elected in 
this year, and came to the rescue 
with a host of pictures, it was found 
difficult to cover the walls of the ex- 
hibition-room by means of the draw- 
ings of the remaining members alone. 
These artists, therefore, determined 
to admit oil-paintings, and to change 
the name of the association to ‘ The 
Society of Painters in Oil and Water 
Colours.’ A certain number of pro- 
mising young painters in oil were 
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invited to contribute works to the 
exhibition. Hunt was among these, 
and he became, so to say, a stop-gap, 
in 1814, by contributing two pic- 
tures, ‘ View of Windsor Castle’ (91), 
and ‘The Bell Tower,’ (Windsor 
Castle), (94). In 1815, in the same 
character, @.e., as ‘Exhibitor, he 
supplied three works, and gave his 
address at 5 Charles-street, Soho. 
Hunt, even during these early years 
of struggling, adhered strongly to 
the truthful representation of nature, 
and was preparing himself for 
greater efforts by unflinching study 
and by persistently ignoring all 
mere traditions of the sort so 
ardently inculcated by dilletante of 
the Sir George Beaumont order, 
who declared that every picture 
must have its ‘ brown tree,’ and that 
every ‘ brown tree’ had its proper 
place. It is almost needless to say 
that the whole tendency of Hunt's 
practice—whether it was originally 
so directed by Varley, by Mulready, 
or his own observations, is not here 
material — was diametrically op- 
posed to such canons as these. 
Some very characteristic anecdotes 
are related of his puzzled denials of 
the theories entertained by those 
who are self-styled the ‘ lay-element’ 
of English Art-society, and who are 
really living representatives of old- 
fashioned dillctante of fifty or a hun- 
dred years since. Hunt’s love for 
nature inevitably led him to con- 
clusions directly antagonistic in 
their character to those of these 
amateurs; with his limited range of 
practice it is not to be expected 
that theories which are the strong- 
holds of these persons would, to his 
mind, appear even in the guise of 
reason. I think the strong unscho- 
lastic sense of Mulready must have 
done much to direct the thoughts 
of his junior towards those convic- 
tions that are obvious in all his 
works. It is said that Hunt even 
borrowed a pin to draw from rather 
than do it from ‘ feeling.’ 

The exhibited works of Hunt 
afford no traces of his doings or his 
whereabouts in the years between 
1815 and 1819. This interval of 
time is defined by his second and 
third acts of contribution to the 
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exhibition of the ‘ Society of Painters 
in Oil and Water Colours.’ In the 
latter year he reappeared before the 
public with a Sketch from the East 
Cliff, Hastings,” and his address is 
given in Marchmount-street, Bruns- 
wick-square. This direction indi- 
cates to me that Hunt had by that 
time succeeded in establishing him- 
self independently of his father; at 
any rate he had an independent 
residence. The probable sources of 
his income at this date were com- 
inissions to paint views of gentle- 
men’s seats, their parks, &c., which, 
after the fashion indicated by the 
immense number of topographical 
works then current, such as Britton’s 
great book, and the county histories, 
were frequently painted and en- 
graved at the cost of the owners. 
This source of income was zea- 
lously cultivated by Turner some 
years before the time of which I 
now speak. Turner was himself 
working for Britannia Depicta at 
this period, and illustrating The 
Southern Coast, by Cooke. To 
these must be added that univer- 
sal artistic resource, ‘teaching,’ 
which Mulready, Turner, and in- 
deed every other painter, found so 
serviceable in their youth, but so 
intolerable and wasteful of time as 
years advanced. He lived much at 
Hastings, where the greater number 
of his winters were spent during 
life. There is a host of odd stories 
told of him and his models at this 
then quiet place of resort. He was 
a capital mimic, and had a way of 
twisting his nose, which never 
failed to set children in laughing 
ecstasies. His way of entering a 
room would sometimes amaze old 
folks as well as young ones with the 
oddity of its manner. All tricks of 
this sort were practised with friends 
only, and with that reserve which 
accompanies self-respect. This feel- 
ing was peculiarly strong, even to 
sensitiveness, in Hunt’s mind; his 
personal disabilities made him heed- 
ful of the eyes of others, and fre- 
quently made him reserved and not 
very easily accessible to strangers. 
At times, however, especially when 
his health was at its best and his 
spirits good, there were few more 
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boisterous, gay, and frolicsome men 
than little ‘ Billy’ Hunt. One grave 
doctor remembers to have carried 
him on his shoulders ‘ many a time’ 
up the steep ascent of the East 
Cliff, Hastings, the burthen shout- 
ing and gesticulating in mock 
hurrahs and with real delight. At 
a later period Hunt, who loved chil- 
dren more than any other created 
things, distinguished himself as a 
performer on the ‘bones,’ and, as 
his friend Madame Bodichon in- 
forms me, never refused an invita- 
tion to assume the part of musician, 
while his little friends sang. He 
was great in charades—powerful in 
bizarre disguises. So much was the 
man beloved by children that they 
were quite content to go through 
the performance of a whole play if 
he alone formed their audience and 
spectator; they required no other 
company than the genial, boisterous, 
and kindly little man. When walk- 
ing on the Parade, at Hastings, he 
said the small boys laughed at him 
because he was deformed, and pro- 
bably because his hair was long. 
‘I turned round upon them,’ said 
he, after such an event, ‘ and shook 
my nose at them, and they were 
afraid.’ He added to the assertion 
sucha portentous twist of the organ 
as justified it and the astonishment of 
pitiless urchins. 

We next find Hunt contributing 
to the Royal Academy Exhibition 
in 1822, when his address was given 
at No. 30 Brownlow-street, Drury 
Lane, where he had a studio in that 
narrow, and by no means clean, 
thoroughfare, which terminates 
nearly opposite his father’s house. 
He again exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1823, 1824, and 1825; 
his address, in the last-named year, 
being No. 6 Marchmount-street, 
Brunswick-square, where we have 
already heard of him. About this 
time he resided in Burton-street, 
Burton-crescent ; he did so probably 
for about ‘two years. He did not 
exhibit at the Royal Academy after 
1825. Hunt’s connexion with the 
society of which he was soon to 
become so valued a member, 
accounts for this. I have said that 
in 1814 a split took place in the 
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Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
and that after that date the body 
assumed the style of ‘Painters in 
Oil and Water Colours, and ad- 
mitted pictures in oils to its gallery. 
Haydon’s ‘Judgment of Solomon’ 
was first exhibited in the gallery of 
the Society, and may be said to have 
been one of the first-fruits, so far as 
the public were concerned, of the 
split in the Association. For several 
years after 1814 Haydon contributed 
to the exhibitions of the Society. In 
1821 the division in this body, which 
had after all been mainly supported 
by water-colour artists, was amended, 
and the society resumed its old 
style, excluding oil-colour pictures. 
In 1822 the Exhibition was held at 
the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and 
in the following year at the rooms 
in Pall Mall East, which are still so 
occupied. In 1824 Hunt, who 
until then appeared at the gallery 
as an outsider, was elected an Asso- 
ciate of the Society; in 1825 he 
contributed to its exhibition, and in 
1827 was elected a tull member. 
His progress in reputation during 
the few years which preceded this 
time was very great; his manner of 
execution had become firmer with 
incessant practice; his colouring 
was warm and bright, and espe- 
cially remarkable for its softness. 
This quality is noteworthy in his 
works that have come under my 
notice, and which I am, from inter- 
nal evidence, as well as by compari- 
son with other drawings, disposed to 
assign to this period. He painted 
much ‘ still-life—dead poultry, ve- 
getables, and several studies of the 
effect of artificial light. Such sub- 
jects as these appear, by the cata- 
logue of Hunt’s works, to have 
formed the staple of his labours at 
the whole of what I may style the 
early period of his career. 

I may as well here warn collectors 
of Hunt’s drawings, that so success- 
ful were unprincipled persons in imi- 
tating those works that the very 
man himself was not able to decide 
in every case whether a picture sent 
to him for examination and verifica- 
tion was the one he wrought or a 
copy from it. His early pictures, 
and, in a less degree, those of his 


middle life, are not so much open to 
suspicions on account of their 
genuineness as those of the later 
period. This is due in great 
measure, no doubt, quite as much 
to the fact that the former are more 
difficult to copy than the latter, 
while these have at present far 
higher market value than those. I 
think, and indeed warmly hope, that 
the time is coming when the public 
will be sufficiently advanced in 
knowledge of Art to place these 
classes of pictures in equal ranks. 
Far less attractive by means of 
brilliant colour, less astonishing in 
minuteness and delicacy of creation, 
less potent in body colour, and even 
inferiorly drawn to the third class 
of his pictures, the drawings of 
Hunt which appeared between 1825 
and 1840 are, to artists’ eyes, not 
less admirable than the popularly- 
received productions of a later date, 
in their subtle and comparatively 
sober tints, their exquisite render- 
ing of light and shade, their chiaro- 
scuro and their tender toning. I 
saw recently, at Christie’s auction- 
room, a drawing styled ‘The Ap- 
pointment,’—a lady holding aside a 
blind in order that she might look 
through a window. This was by no 
means an important work: it sold 
for £28 only, but it established 
Hunt's claim for admiration on high 
grounds. Neglecting to put dates 
to drawings, the artist prepared no 
end of trouble for his biographer, 
and countless disputes among his 
admirers. The work just named 
was, I fancy, executed in the inter- 
val between 1825 and 1830. Ano- 
ther picture, which was at the sale 
above referred to,—that of Mr. 
Knowles of Manchester,—was en- 
titled ‘ The Village Smithy; this 
represents to me Hunt’s middle 
manner at a late period, ¢.c., about 
1840. He was advancing in power, 
with tone and colour, through the 
whole of this period, 

As I have now landed Hunt in 
connexion with the Society, in the 
prosperity of which he had a large 
share, and brought him, so to say, 
on the public stage from which his 
works were never to be absent so 
long as he lived (Hunt missed no 
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year’s gathering in Pall Mall), I may 
as well endeavour to summarize the 
qualities of his three styles, each of 
which was distinct from the others, 
whether as regards conception, 
design, or execution. The first of 
these periods seems to me to have 
terminated about 1825, the second 
about 1840, or it may be a year or 
two later; the third, by which he is 
now best known to the public in 
general, became decidedly character- 
istic about the last-named year of 
his life, and remained so until his 
death. In all such cases it is im- 
possible, with precision, to draw 
lines of demarcation between sec- 
tions of an artist’s career. In that of 
Hunt the difficulty of doing this is 
greatly enhanced by the facts (1), 
that few of his drawings have dates 
upon them; (2), that at compara- 
tively late periods he evidently 
recurred, on occasion, to earlier 
styles than those then in vogue at 
the time; (3), that no representa- 
tive, still less complete collection, of 
his works has been made whereby 
they could be studied en masse ; 
this is obviously impossible to any 
man now in the prime of life; the 
artist’s career of more than half a 
century effectually overlapped the 
knowledge and the fields of study 
that have been open to living critics. 
The most truly representative col- 
lection of Hunt’s works appeared at 
the sale of his effects, by Messrs. 
Christie, Manson, and Woods, on 
the 16th and 17th of May, 1864. 
From this, however, were absent all 
his famous pictures; itsinterest was 
derived from the number of minor 
productions, illustrating, as they 
did, his varied powers, the length 
of time during which those powers 
were cultivated, and the changes of 
his styles and courses of thought. 
The International Exhibition, al- 
though containing several of the 
painter’s best known pictures, in- 
adequately represented the man in 
all stages. The Art Treasures Ex- 
hibition, with its twenty-eight fine 
examples, notwithstanding its de- 
ficiency in early works, sustained 
better than any other gathering the 
character of my subject as a master 
of many ways of painting. 
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Passing over the comparatively 
small number of Hunt’s oil-paint- 
ings as, although remarkable in their 
day, not of great relative account in 
the present summary of his career, 
and, above all, by no means easy of 
access, if, indeed, the majority of 
them can now be traced at all, I may 
say that his early manner appears 
thin in handling, sober and delicate 
in colour, warm and grey, accordingly 
as the subject or even the motive 
of the theme required. One of 
the finest examples of this class, 
probably to be dated about 1820, 
is a ‘Dead Pigeon, now in Mr. 
Ruskin’s possession. This is an 
exquisite work, refined in tone, per- 
fectly drawn, as the subtle treat- 
ment of the pinion-feathers deter- 
mines. It would be hard to surpass 
the fine and learned precision of 
such work as this in colour; the 
whole picture is soft and ineffably 
tender, even mournful in its grey 
and faint-purple hues. Head down- 
wards, the body of the bird lies as 
it pitched from the sky upon the 
edge ofa sandy patch that starves a 
few rushes, and is otherwise deso- 
late. The beautiful creature died, 
we know not why, but perished as 
it fell, and was dead ere it touched 
the earth. The wings are slightly 
loosened from the side, not a sign 
of vitality is about them; the eye of 
the bird is filmed over, its beak is 
shut, the rosy feet, with their beau- 
tiful claws, are crumpled together. 
As if to complete this picture of the 
annihilation of mere loveliness and 
evanishment of animal delight, how- 
ever innocent—such I take to be 
the motive of the work—there lies 
near the head of the bird a red, 
ragged, and dishonoured fragment 
of a shard. ‘Thus the clay has 
perished. The very background 
supports the notion of such ideality ; 
it is of a hopeless-looking grey, and 
shows how a remorseless wind drove 
mist across the sandy moor, and 
shook with equal heed the rushy 
stalks and ruffled the downy bosom of 
the still warm bird. The ‘ Appoint- 
ment,’ to which I have just referred, 
introduced the pathetic element of 
thought into apparently trivial sub- 
jects as treated by Hunt at this 
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period of his life. Of more prosaic 
works executed at this time, and won- 
derfully fine in artistic treatment, I 
may instance as examples a few in 
the collection of Mr. C. F.’ Huth, of 
Kensington Palace Gardens. Among 
these are specially noticeable ‘A 
Dead Cock,’ doubtless of very early 
date,and some studies of vegetables, 
&e. Quite late in this period is a 
superb study of ‘Hollyhocks, Aza- 
leas, and Laurel leaves,’ also belong- 
ing to Mr. Huth. Mr. Leaf, of Park 
Hill, Streatham, has an early pic- 
ture, ‘A Gentleman's Gardener.’ 
About 1822 Hunt executed a su- 
perb drawing in Indian ink for Dr. 
Munro, representing the ‘ Portico of 
St. Martin’s Church,’ before the al- 
teration in that neighbourhood; this 
was sold at the Munro sale, and is 
now in the possession of the artist’s 
old friend, Mr. C. Tidbury, Regent- 
street, City-road, London. A recent 
copy made by Hunt from this draw- 
ing was sold at the sale after his 
death for £17 178. 

Hunt’s second style, as I have 
ventured to call it, is better known 
than the first. He now painted with 
greater intensity of colour, greater 
variety of effect, more force; body- 
colour, which was rarely employed 
by him at an early date, now be- 
came more common in his hands; 
still it was used with caution, and 
mostly in the high lights, rarely, if 
ever, in the shadows. At an early 
period of this style his subjects in- 
dicated a growing taste for humour 
which developed immensely as years 
advanced, and the painter’s reputa- 
tion became associated with the 
most perfectly humorous and cha- 
racteristic portrayals of rustic life 
the English school has produced. 
Having already stated my impres- 
sion of the qualities of Hunt’s work 
of this period of his career, I need 
only add to them an applausive 
word for the almost Venetian glow 
of colouring discoverable in the best 
of those pictures. I am inclined to 
rate as rather early examples of 
what he did at this period, many of 
the beautiful studies of Hastings 
Beach, of which there was a fine 
specimen at the Exhibition of the 
Society of Painters in Water Colours 
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in 1862. The nearly perfect draw- 
ing, styled ‘ Interior of a Barn’ (No. 
1038, International Exhibition), and 
the fine ‘ Village Smithy, above re- 
ferred to, are completely typical of 
their class. 

The sentiment which frequently 
inspired the pictures of Hunt’s early 
manhood was more potent than the 
man himself would in later life 
admit: the innumerable domestic 
incidents he depicted not seldom 
illustrated its influence. His con- 
ceptions were marked in this manner 
at the first; his designs were at the 
same time simple, even quite art- 
less, as if the inventor cared not for 
composition, so that some of his 
works are ill-balanced and irre- 
gular to a fault In his second 
stage, when the pathetic tinge of 
thought seemed fading from his 
mind, and humour took much of its 
place, he improved technically, and 
not only coloured with greater force 
and equal truth, but composed with 
more care and uniform success. 
This improvement was retained 
even to the last; the most elabo- 
rate and brilliantly-treated group of 
flowers, fruit, and what not of that 
sort was carefully posed, and not 
unfrequently these examples are as 
remarkable in artists’ eyes for this 
quality as for less recondite ones. 

The third style of Hunt in Art is 
better known to the mass of readers 
than the others. The humorous 
subjects were common to both; the 
pathetic ones were never wholly 
neglected. Mr. Ruskin has a 
wonderfully expressive head of a 
‘Charity Girl’ that was painted 
about 1850, the artist’s most fortu- 
nate period of the third stage; it 
would be hard to find an example 
of more subtle feeling for simple 
human character than this sweet 
face exhibits. We must look well 
into it, and be to a certain extent 
prepared to appreciate the delicacy 
and tenderness of sentiment which 
are its peculiar qualities, ere they 
can impress our minds with all their 
force. As the work is, the face ex- 
presses to me, and, as I am glad to 
find, tomany others who have studied 
it, a profundity of pathetic feeling not 
often discoverable in modern works. 
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The girl’s soft face renders in a per- 
fect manner her extreme humility, 
modesty, end purity, unelevated as 
these characteristics are by any in- 
ternal sense of womanliness, unin- 
spired by aught but the simplest edu- 
cation, such as had for its chief pur- 
poses the inculcation of obedience 
and docility. The whole character 
of the child is chastened—but not 
cowed, subdued—but not slavish, 
and modelled to obey without 
doubting and without fear. She is 
a little nun, but, with all her pathe- 
tic beauty, very earthy; yet, if un- 
affected by religious enthusiasm, she 
is at least free from sentimentality ; 
if undemonstrative, she is at least 
full of childlike faith. This is un- 
doubtedly a portrait taken by the 
hand of a sympathizing friend; the 
descent of the child, her very breed- 
ing, indeed, is traced unmistakably 
on her features. The moving sim- 
plicity and unconscious demureness 
of the little maid who has been thus 
admirably immortalized supply a 
complimentary example of the artist’s 
power to that furnished by those by 
which Hunt is better, or at least 
more widely, known. I mean the 
comic pictures, such as ‘Too Hot, 
of which the number of reproduc- 
tions testify its popularity; ‘The 
Attack’ and ‘The Defeat ’—a coun- 
try boy before and after an assault 
upon a great meat pie; ‘ The Pet’— 
a young countryman nursing a 
sucking-pig; _‘Oh!"—a little boy 
suddenly and painfully seated upon 
the ice; ‘The Ghost’—boy with 
a hollow pumpkin and a candle 
placed inside. The number of 
works of this class is consider- 
able; the pictures are widely dis- 
persed. The most numerous class 
of Hunt’s drawings is that by which 
he is best known—the indescribable 
and most original pictures of fruit 
and flowers. Of these, by far the 
most complete collection, especially 
as representing the latest manner of 
the artist, is that owned by his 
medical attendant and friend Mr. 
Wade, of Dean-street, Soho. This 
comprises between thirty and forty 
examples, about twenty of which 
are important. Here we see Hunt 
transcending every other painter of 
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such subjects, putting Van Os to 
shame in flower-painting ; perfect in 
knowledge of chiaroscuro, brilliancy 
of colour, and, what is not less im- 
portant, faithful rendering of the 
effect of light. No one, not even 
Titian or Giorgione, has painted the 
ardours of the colours of luscious 
plums and apricots with such tri- 
umphant ‘colour’ as appears in 
‘Plums and Apricots.’ It would 
seem as if, unless we except certain 
nooks in Venetian landscapes, some 
dewy but subordinate corners 
painted by a few of the early 
Flemish masters, and, above all, 
many things that Turner the inex- 
haustible drew, no man has better 
loved nature in her freshest and most 
spring-like moods, or succeeded in 
reproducing her loveliness so well 
as Hunt did : in the ineffable ‘ Orchis 
and Primroses,’ the drawing is per- 
fect, and the lush green as charm- 
ing in modesty as for truth. I be- 
lieve some of the Spanish fruit- 
painters have done admirably with 
hard-rinded and’ scale-covered fruit, 
and with Hesperidean oranges, yet 
it would be hard to think any of 
them have surpassed our master in 
‘A Pine Apple,’ which, though in 
water-colour, is as solid as unchal- 
lengable skill in oil could make it, 
and, to my mind, the supreme ex- 
ample of Hunt’s handling. 

One of Hunt’s ancient friends 
asserted to him that nothing but 
laziness led him to neglect figure- 
painting in humorous or pathetic 
subjects, for both of which his name 
stood so high. To this remark 
Hunt retorted with a sharp tu 
quoque. I believe the true reason 
for his late practice of flower and 
fruit painting in preference to that 
of the higher rank is to be found in 
the greatly-increased prices he could 
obtain, and the demand which sud- 
denly grew up for his pictures. It 
may not be uninteresting to state 
that when a young man he was 
quite satisfied with two or three 
pounds for a small drawing, and 
thought ten guineas a large sum 
for a more important picture. He 
noted with care the prices obtained 
for his works at public sales, and 
rejoiced when they appeared higher 
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than he received in the first case. 
More than one of his letters describe 
the successive enhancement of his 
prices from five to ten, to fifteen, to 
twenty, to thirty guineas, and in 
some particular cases to much 
larger sums. In the hands of 
dealers, works by Hunt grew 
rapidly in value. I do not know 
what Hunt obtained for one of the 
many versions of the famous ‘ Too 
Hot:’ when it came from his hands, 
the present possessor gave three 
hundred guineas for it, an immense 
price for a repetition by an artist 
who was then still living, especially 
one who had produced so great a 
number of pictures as Hunt had 
done. The result of his prosperity 
in this direction was about twenty 
thousand pounds bequeathed at his 
death. 

I have traced the artist’s career 
until he became a member of the 
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Society of Painters in Water Colours ; 
I have repeated many anecdotes that 
friends have furnished; I have en- 
deavoured to define his methods of 
painting and record his progress in 
Art. I have no more to say that 
can be comprised within the limits 
of an article such as this; other ma- 
terial I leave for another and larger 
opportunity. Let me testify, that 
many men have spoken affection- 
ately of this good old man; not one 
has told me an evil thing of him, 
although ‘some have resented that 
he understood his own business. I 
have heard of several liberal and 
kindly acts that Hunt performed ; 
these I may not here re-tell. The 
rest of his career must be traced in 
the catalogue of his works. Hunt 
died on Wednesday the roth of 
February, 1864, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age. He was 
buried at Highgate Cemetery. 
F. G.S. 





